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Preface 


r jpiIIS Symposium attempts to answer the question: 

“What is the place of foreign missions in present- 
day India?” Contributors represent different vocations 
and different areas. The views are not necessarily the con¬ 
sidered opinion of the group he represents. Each writer 
has set himself to the task of writing candidly. After each 
section appear questions for further discussion. In the 
words of the Rev. R. M. Bennett, “They demand prayer¬ 
ful thought in fellowship with our Indian colleagues/’ 

What is desperately needed is a faith and an under¬ 
standing between Easterners and Westerners that has no 
fear of truth. All too often we are afraid of what others 
will say if wc really express ourselves. To be afraid of a 
person is to distrust him. To fear our colleagues is to be 
suspicious of them. As members of a family, we must be 
willing to talk and share our views and feelings among 
ourselves. Only after basic understanding of one another 
has been established, can we proceed forward in a fellow¬ 
ship of faith. 

These Chapters for Individual Study and Group Dis¬ 
cussion, are meant to make us think so that our convic¬ 
tions may he clarified and our loyalty deepened in telling 
others of Him “Who so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish but have eternal life.” This is our responsibility 
as Christians—for every follower of the Master is a Mis¬ 
sionary/' 

That everyone will not agree with the opinions expres¬ 
sed in these studies is to be expected; but that, after all, 
is the joy of our Christian freedom. 


Blaise Leval 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Need for Re-evaluation of Missions 

RT. REV. CHEILAPPA DAVID D. D.. 

Bishop in Madras, Church of South India 


End of the Missionary Era 

J \ is generally recognised that British rule has gone, 
x hut it is less generally recognised that the Foreign 
Missionary Fra has gone, too. As a consequence of the 
former, something like a revolution is taking place in 
State and in Society; hut as a lcsult of the latter, almost 
all that is taking place is resolutions. We are now in the 
post'Mission stage; but we are still afflicted by a mentality 
proper only to a stage that has passed. It cannot be claimed 
that Church Union, wonderful achievement though it is, 
has made any serious difference to this particular situation; 
it has merely underlined the necesssity for re-examination. 
India is free and independent; the missionary in India is 
yet to he free and independent, in so far as ‘free' and 'inde¬ 
pendent' arc terms that could be used with truth in regard 
to what is essentially an interdependent and international 
organism, namely, the Church of Cod. (Incidentally, it is 
extremely difficult for our Hindu friends and for the State 
to realise that the Christian Church can never be merely 
national.) 


The Younger Missionaries 

In this situation, there is a clear cleavage in thought 
between the older and the younger missionaries, especially 
as between pre-1947 and post-1947 arrivals. The atti¬ 
tude of the younger missionaries may be summed up 
in one word—“frustration". 7'hey came out with cer¬ 
tain ideas and ideals, but they are unable to put these 
into practice. In this frustration, there are both theological 
and non-theological factors. These younger men are often 
able and thoughtful men, with an ecumenical outlook, 
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and an easy manner with all and sundry, but one thing 
they often lack, and this must be admitted in all candour, 
they lack a sense of discipline. They want to do the 
work they like to do, not what the Church—whether the 
sending or the receiving —wants them to do. They naturally 
chafe and fret under a system which brings out able-bodied 
men from across the ocean, only to tic* them down as Cor¬ 
respondents of Elementary Schools, dealing with unlricnd- 
ly Deputy Inspectors of Schools, to be in charge of Ele¬ 
mental y Boarding .Schools, and with no opportunity lor 
spreading their wings. Unlike their predecessors, these' 
younger missionaries have the less exhilarating task ot 
dealing with the almost intractable problem of third- 
generation Christians who have lost the vision of the early 
converts, and for whom Christianity is apt to be a con¬ 
venient label, and the mission a milch-cow. 

A Period of Transition 

The post-mission stage is a transitory stage, a stage 
always attended with irritation and even with losses. The 
problem, however, is not local, but national; and there is 
at present no cut-and-dried answer. And the problem is 
not only for the Mission, hut also for the Church . The 
Indian Church is anxious to be the successor ol the mis¬ 
sion, but it is yet unable to stand on its own feet. It is 
often Indian only in the sense that its Indian leaders aim 
to do exactly what the missionary did; it is a case of change 
of personnel, not of method or of policy. And the Indian 
Church blithely asks lor more missionaries, without re¬ 
considering the place of the missionary in India today, 
and without being able to place* an inspiring challenge 
before the young missionary. There is, therefore, an urgent 
need for re-thinking, not only individually, but corporate 
ly. We hope a book such as this, may help. 

A Church, not a Mission 

We must ask ourselves whether we are one Church, ot 
only a mission, or a mission and Church, or what is worse, 
separate traditions loosely held together, but really prid¬ 
ing themselves on their separateness. Perhaps the mistake 
that we made in the recent past was to emphasize Integra- 
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tion as though integration were an end in itself, and not 
only a means to an end. Integration of work is, so far only, 
a first step in a process, and there is a long way to go. It 
places an educational task upon the missionary societies, 
as their members will have to be led to a wider interest 
than tlie districts and names with which they have been 
linked historically. 

We still have, for instance, mission committees, even 
though in theory, they are sub-committees of the Diocese. 
The best, and the worst, that can be said about these com¬ 
mittees is that they are perhaps a necessary evil, but wc 
should beware of reconciling, ourselves to the attitude 
that they are no longer an evil, but necessary. 

We must work steadily towards integration into the 
Diocese, that is into the Church in this region, with a view 
to.making available the total resources of the Diocese for 
the total work of the Diocese. We are not a mission but a 
Church; and our mentality must be that proper to a 
Church, not that proper to a mission. The Church has 
'married' the mission, and it is time that the twain become 
one flesh, no longer speaking of ‘mine’ and 'thine* but 
rather, gladly, of ‘ours’. This is the challenge of our day. 



I. MISSIONARY ACTIVITY IN A NON- 
CHRISTIAN LAND 

Is Any Missionary Activity Justifiable? 

C. RAJAGOPALACHARI. 

(Former Governor-General of India) 

60, Bazlullah Road Thyagarayanagar , Madras- / 7 . 

April 9, njr/i. 

Dear Dr. Levai, 

I have just received and read y>ui imnesting letter 
of the 51h April. 

It seems you expect from me an expression of my 
views on the specific question—What type of missionaiy 
workers are wanted in India?—rather than on the question 
underlying that particular enquiry viz.. Whether any mis¬ 
sionary workers should come at all to India? 

I shall respectfully slate my opinion on this latter point. 

I feel it is not really possible on the ground of revela¬ 
tion, or logic, or on the evidence of miracles to hold that 
among the religions known as Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, Islam and Christianity, any one is nearer the 
truth than any other. You can permit me to object to the 
exclusive claim for truth, if any, made on behalf of any 
one of these faiths. 

If this, my first point, is accepted, the only justification 
for missionary work, (which I understand is proselytiza- 
tion work whatever be the means adopted), is expediency 
in the best sense of the term. Is it good on the whole for 
men and women to change from one of these religions to 
another? 

I feel that if people profess any religion to which they 
are born, which fosters and promotes right conduct and 
social co-operation, it is not desirable to make efforts for 
any proselytization among them. I feel that such efforts un¬ 
dermine their piesent faith which is good enough for 
promoting right conduct and detering them from sin; and 
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they tend to disturb family and social harmony, which is 
not a good thing to do. 

Ardent believers have plenty of work to do among 
their own people, viz., to get them to follow the precepts of 
their own professed faith. That there is great room for 
this kind of service is notorious. 

I am wholly against making proselytization a calling 
for your young men and women. No one should think of 
such work befoie he or she is fifty, and then too, not for a 
wage, either from an individual emplovci or an organi¬ 
zation. 

'The work of healing or teaching or the like should not 
start from, or in any way be mixed up with, the motive of 
changing the faith of the persons coming under influence. 
Doctors and teachers should arrive or be sent for, exclu¬ 
sively and only, for the practice of the respective profes¬ 
sions, like engineers or others. 

I have expressed my opinions frankly but with no want 
of respect for those who work on the basis of their own 
faith, and hope I shall not be misunderstood. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. Rajagopalachari. 



Missionary Activity In Present-Day India 

RAJAIAH D. PAUL, I. C. S. (Retd.) 

Hon. General Secretary of the Synod of the Church of South India. 

Impact of Western Culture Based on Christianity 

\ MISSIONARY is no new phenomenon in this coun- 
** try. For the last 500 years at least there have been 
foreigners coming into the country to preach Christianity 
to the people here. During the past 230 years, and more 
so during the last 150 years, there has been a continuous 
stream of people sent out by the Protestant Churches in 
the West in order to convert Indians to the Christian faith. 
When missionary work began in India there was great need 
not merely for propagating the faith but also lor chang¬ 
ing several social customs, and for educating the peo¬ 
ple to meet the impact of the West, and in a very 
real sense to modernize their thinking. Therefore, 
much of the activity of the missionaries, and the greater 
part of the finances of missionary societies, were spent on 
what was purely philanthropic work like running hospitals 
and dispensaries, schools and colleges. This work has made 
an invaluable contribution to the life of the people and 
has led to changes in their liic and thought which are 
permanent and indelible. Such activities of the foreign 
missionary have led to a complete change in the life of the 
people and must be said to be the root cause of 
all the profound political, economic and social changes 
that have come over the country. No one in his senses 
ever questions the fact that it is the impact of Western 
civilization, which is based on a Christian culture, that 
has been responsible for the new ideas of freedom and 
democracy which in expressing themselves have produced 
the results which we see now. 

That things in India have changed needs no saying, and 
there is no need to describe the changes either. The 
intense feeling of nationalism, which has been flowing 
over the country during the last one hundred years has 
made the people intolerant of any criticism from outside, 
and most of all in the religious sphere. This nationalistic 
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feeling has also produced a confusion of thought between 
religion and philosophy, between religion and culture. 
Changing one’s religion is considered equivalent to de¬ 
nationalizing oneself. It has come to be believed that a 
change in a man’s religion must necessarily lead to his 
adopting a new culture. It need not; but in the past it has 
very often led to such a cultural change. The Indian 
Christian of today has in a vast majority of cases adopted 
a foreign culture, all because he has changed his religion. 
This (ieculturi/ation should now stop. It must now be 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Indian people that 
a man need not abandon his cultural heritage when he 
changes his religious loyalty. It must be proved that a man 
can he a Christian and at the same time an Indian loyal 
to the core* to his cultural past. This proof is not yet forth¬ 
coming in the life of the Indian Christian community. 
Hence the grave suspicion with which the ardent nationa¬ 
list looks at people who change over from the Hindu fold 
to the Christian Church. He feels that he is handing over 
people to a culture alienated from that of India. 

The religions of the country have themselves so changed 
that some of the stork arguments which used to be put 
forth a century ago as justifying evangelistic work in India 
—the need to rescue the people from gross idolatry, the 
need to save them from a religion divorced from morality, 
the need to convince them of a personal God as against a 
vague pantheistic belief in Deity, the need to wean them 
from polytheism, from bloody sacrifices to numerous local 
gods and goddesses, the need to erase the superstitions 
commonly associated with their religious practices, the 
need to release them from the fetters of caste, the need to 
convince them of the heinous sin of consigning millions 
of human beings to untoucliability and denying them all 
social and religious privileges—these arguments no longer 
hold good. Hinduism has reformed itself from all its more 
blatant wrongs (maybe because of the spread of Christian 
ideas in the country and the people's acquaintance with 
Christian ways of thinking). The Hinduism of today is 
very different from the Hinduism which Zeigenbalg and 
Carey met with. The whole approach to evangtiism needs 
therefore, also to be changed. The ground has been 
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cleared today for a more spiritual approach, for tackling 
Hinduism at a deeper and more spiritual level. The 
modern Hindu of today is not prepared to concede that 
Christianity has a monopoly of truth, or rather as we 
Christians put it, a unique revelation of God. Ilis position 
is that all religions are equally true. What exactly is meant 
by this is not quite clear. Rut he uses the well-known ana¬ 
logies that there are several ways of climbing to the top 
of a hill, that several roads may lead to the same city. So 
he asks that the Indian people may be allowed to seek after 
truth in their own way. Said Sri C. Rajagopalachari some 
time ago in words given considerable publicity since, “I 
feel it is not really possible on the ground of logic or on 
the evidence of miracles to hold that among the religions 
known as Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Christianity 
any one is nearer the truth than any other. You will per¬ 
mit me to object to the exclusive claims for Truth made 
on behalf of any one of these faiths. If this my first point 
is granted, the only justification for missionary work is pro- 
selytism. But is it good on the whole for men and women 
to change from one religion to another? I feel that such 
efforts undermine the present faith of the people, which 
is good enough for promoting right conduct in them and 
detering them from sin. They tend to destroy family and 
social harmony, which is not a good thing to do. . 

Christianity is the Truth 

Of course, we do not agree. We certainly do not grant 
his first point because it is not a statement of fact. It may 
be that Hinduism and Buddhism have never made any 
claim to be nearer the truth than other religions. But Islam 
and Christianity have always made that very claim, and 
Christianity more actively than Islam. We dare not offer 
Christianity to the Indian people if we do not believe with 
all our soul, with all our strength, that Christianity is not 
only nearer the truth than any other religion but is the 
Truth. It is the religion of Him who said, "I am 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. No man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me.” Indeed, we do not preach a religion 
at all, we preach Christ. We do not claim that Christianity 
is a religion but the religion, the one and the only one. 
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And so while we accept that every fragment of truth comes 
from God and there arc several spiritual truths—thank 
God—embedded in the religious and philosophic tradition 
and literatures oi India, which because they are fragments 
of truth have an affinity with Christianity, yet we maintain 
and must continue firmly to maintain that “there is one 
God, and one Mediator between God and man, the Man 
Christ Jesus,” that “God who at sundry times and in diverse 
manners spake in time past hath in these last days spoken 
to us by His Son” and that “there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved, neither 
is there salvation in any other.” We do not deny the truths 
embedded in the older religions of the country. We do not 
criticise and find fault with them. But we feel constrained 
to offer them the Truth as has been revealed (not to us, 
but to the whole world), in and through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

It is this change in the evangelistic approach which 
has become necessary on account of the vast changes that 
have taken place in the country in recent decades, that 
raises the question, What is the type of missionary that is 
needed in India today, and what is the type of work he 
must do in order to he useful and effective? 

Before, however, we begin to examine this question 
there are two points which need to be made. 

Evangelization of India Not the Responsibility of 
Foreign Missionary Societies 

The first is that, in the present context, the complete 
responsibility for the evangelization of the land should 
lie and be placed on the shoulders of the Indian Church 
and the Indian Christian community. The evangelization 
of India is not to he conceived any more as the responsi¬ 
bility of foreign missionary societies. If foreign missionary 
societies are to take any part in the evangelization of the 
country they must do so by helping the Indian Church to 
fulfil its task, not of relieving the Indian Church of its 
responsibilities in the matter. The greatest service that a 
foreign missionary can now render to the Indian Church 
is to produce “missionaries” from among Indian Christians, 
more men who will be prepared to accept God's call to 
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an evangelistic career (which is not equivalent to a 
call to the ministry). Ele must make Indian Christian lay¬ 
men missionaries to their own people, in and while doing 
their own secular jobs; get the Indian Church to accept 
that “Christian witness is the task of the entire member¬ 
ship of the Church". 

The Indian Church is not spiritually ready 

Secondly, it must be said that the Indian Church is not 
at the present moment spiritually ready to take over and 
fit to discharge its evangelistic responsibility to the nation. 
The Indian Church has become predominantly a Church 
of third and fourth generation Christians who have lost 
all sense of their Christian responsibilities, and who have 
become too enfeebled spiritually to be capable of much 
work for God. The Willingen report pointed out that 
while evangelism should arise from the local Church, 
evangelism can be expected only as our Churches expe¬ 
rience a deepening of spiritual life and get the enabling 
pow r er of the Holy Spirit. This is just w'hat our Indian 
Churches do not have at the present moment. Their spiri¬ 
tual life is too shallow, and they have lost through worldli¬ 
ness and through neglect of spiritual exercises what little 
they had of the power of the Holy Spirit. 

We, the Christians in this country admit with grief and 
shame that Christianity has not yet prevailed in this coun¬ 
try because of us, because of our failure to present Christ 
to India, because our own lives have not backed up the 
extraordinary claims we make for Christ and His way of 
life. We are, as has been pointed out to us by a friendly 
critic, quite ordinary people faking extraordinary claims. 
Nay, we are not even ordinary people we are worse. We 
have betrayed the trust placed in us. We have let down 
Christ and His glorious Gospel. We admit this. But the fact 
that we have been poor representatives of the religion 
which we (or rather our forbears) adopted does not detract 
from the claims of that religion for the allegiance of the 
Indian people. If better men than we are, and were, now 
adopt the Christian way of life they may be able to demon¬ 
strate its claims better. 
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The first requisite is, therefore, a spiritual revival in 
the Indian Church and the second greatest service a foreign 
missionary can render to the Church is to help in the 
coming of a revival in the Indian Church, help the Indian 
Church to become fit and ready to receive a great out-pour¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 

The position in India at the present time is that the 
Christian Church is being gladly tolerated, and even prais¬ 
ed, as long as it is quiescent; but the moment it gets busy 
with any real and active evangelistic work (not much oi 
such work is going on at the present time, sad to say) it 
will be strongly opposed, and everything will be done to 
prevent people becoming Christians. The greatest temp¬ 
tation now before the Indian Church is therefore to be 
quiescent, to let sleeping dogs lie, to slack in its evangelis¬ 
tic work, to carry on the routine work of the Church, to 
keep the Church as it now exists going, not to be aggres¬ 
sively evangelistic. The Indian Church needs to be saved 
from this temptation and prevented from succumbing to 
it. Active evangelistic work has already been relegated to 
the background. The Indian Church is too busy running 
itself and looking after its own affairs. 

The Type of Foreign'Missionaries India Wants 

Having said all this, we may now proceed to say some¬ 
thing about the type of foreign missionaries which India 
wants and urgently needs at the present time. 

The first requisite of a missionary who comes to any 
foreign country is that he must have felt an unmistakable 
call from God that he should do so. To be a missionary 
is not to choose for oneself and to follow a career. It is 
God's choice. It is a truism to say that most of the mission¬ 
aries who come out to India do so not because they have 
no career in their own country but only because they feel 
impelled to accept God's call to go out to India, and almost 
everyone of them has come in glad and sacrificial response 
to such a call which came to them through their knowledge 
of the needs of the people here, and their study of God's 
Word which showed them God’s will for themselves and 
for the people of this country. '‘Because Christ is King of 
Kings and Saviour of the world, every group of Christians 
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everywhere is responsible for the proclamation of His King- 
ship to the uttermost parts of world.'" That is the raison 
d'etre for the missionary vocation. Admitting that a mis¬ 
sionary comes out only under the impulse ot obedience, it 
is obvious that he comes not to be a patron but to be a 
friend, not to be a master but to be a servant-a servant 
in no derogatory sense—in order to serve the Church and 
the people. 

Secondly, whatever might be his other qualifications, 
a missionary must be someone who is utterly convinced oi 
the truth and the universal validity of the Christian mes¬ 
sage. A half-hearted Christian who is not sure that he has 
something better to offer to the non-Christian people among 
w’hom he has come to live—nay, the very best that can be 
conceived—cannot be a missionary in any real sense. He 
cannot effectively present the Christian challenge if all the 
time he has a lurking fear in his mind that the people to 
whom he speaks have already something which is better 
than what he has to offer. We do not want anyone who 
feels he has to apologise for Christianity. He may have to 
apologize for his own life, and certainly has to apologize 
for the lives of those who have taken the name of Christian 
through his efforts and the efforts of others like him. But 
Christ and Christianity do not need to be apologised tor. 
Much harm has been done by missionaries who were afraid 
of making claims for Christianity seeing that there were 
several among non-Christians who appeared to be more 
Christian than those who went by that name. The mis¬ 
sionary must be undaunted. It will be frequently pointed 
out to him, what is quite obvious and undeniable, that 
the West in recent times has not mad e a great success of 
Christianity. But as has already been pointed out, 
Christianity has never been tried in the West; and 
therefore, it is not Christianity that has failed but the peo¬ 
ple who found it too difficult to be worked. As was said at 
Willengen in 1952, “We preach not ourselves but Christ 
crucified—to humans, seemingly a message of defeat, but to 
those who know it, the very power of God. We, who take 
our stand here, can never be cast down by any disaster. 
For we know that God rules the revolutionary forces of 
history and works out His purposes by His hidden power 
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of the Cross. The Cross does not answer the world's ques¬ 
tions, because they are not the real questions. It conlronts 
the world with real questions, which are God's ques¬ 
tions—casting down all that exalts itself in defiance of Him, 
bringing to nothing the idolatries by which men are de¬ 
ceived, and raising up those who are sunk in disillusion¬ 
ment and despair." And, therefore, and for this very and 
only reason, the missionary must never be ashamed to pre¬ 
sent Christ and to preach Christ crucified. Hut lie must 
have the conviction that the answer to the world's pro¬ 
blems lies in die Cross. 

The third qualification which must be postulated is 
that the missionary should love the people and the country. 
Theie is much here in India (as also elsewhere) which is by 
no means anywhere near perfection; indeed, there are 
several things which need to be condemned. There is an 
innate difference between the culture of the missionary 
and the culture of the people of the country. Their ideas 
of what civilization means differ considerably. There is also 
the difference in economic standards and status between 
the average foreign missionary and the average Indian. 
The missionary has necessarily to eat a different kind of 
food from what Indians eat; his customs and manners are 
different and must continue to be different from those of 
the people among whom he has come to live. But in spite 
of all that might appear to him to be crude and uncivili¬ 
zed, he has got to have and to cultivate a liking for the 
people. He must in a very real and practical sense identi¬ 
fy himself with the people. He must feel that he is a mem¬ 
ber and a servant of the Church in the place where he 
works, not its boss or its superior. He must also identify 
himself with the Indian people as a whole, make their 
needs his concern, encourage their spiritual efforts? appre¬ 
ciate the merits in their way of life, and applaud whatever 
is of spiritual value in their culture. The social customs 
and manners of people depend very much on their clima¬ 
tic and economic conditions. So what the missionary must 
try to do is not to produce a new group of semi-America- 
nized or semi*Europeanized Indians, but so to infuse 
Christianity into the life of the Indian people as to trans¬ 
form it in spirit while conserving its culture. Yet at the same 
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time we do not want to have missionaries who pretend to 
see the very best in everything Indian, who say that all In¬ 
dians arc very excellent fellows and go about deprecating 
their own people and country. We prefer that foreign mis¬ 
sionaries should be frankly and unashamedly foreign. They 
should not attempt to become imitation Indians. They 
should take a positive yet critical attitude to the Indian 
culture. They should recognize the intimate dependence 
of thL culture on “religious and philosophical conceptions 
which differ fundamentally from the basic tenets of the 
Christian faith” and must also accept the right and duty 
of making captive to Christ such elements of these cultures 
as can be vehicles ol Christian truth. “This must not be 
done in a spirit of compromise or superficial adaptation 
of the ‘scandal of Christianity’ to non-Christian forms of 
thought. At a time when religious relativism and syncret¬ 
ism are rampant, he must abundantly make clear that 
Christ's Lordship is a unique Lordship." He must be 
courageous enough to advise the Church in this country 
to sever itself completely from those elements in its cul¬ 
ture which are directly antagonistic to the Christian faith. 
The missionary's main task is to help the Church which 
he has come to serve to “fill the national cultural forms 
with Christian substance; to transform in the power and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit the ideas, practices and tradi¬ 
tions of the people so that the Christian message may be¬ 
come an integral part of the life and experience of the 
people (Willingen, 1952). 

Lastly, it is most important that any one who comes 
out as a missionary should be extremely careful not to 
introduce yet one more division into the already divided 
Church and people, or even help to perpetuate existing 
divisions. Unity is perhaps the most outstanding need of 
the nation as well as of the Churches in India at the present 
time. That is why we should greatly deprecate dissident 
Christian groups in other countries of the world trying to 
introduce themselves into this country. We do not want 
any of them here. This is not to deny that some of them 
make certain strong emphases which need to be made and 
have certain distinctive contributions to make to the life 
of the Christian community here. These must, however, 
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be made within the context oi the Church, not by taking 
Christians outside their own Churches. Most of these sects 
engage themselves here not in preaching the Gospel to 
non-Christians but in trying to wrest existing Christians 
from their Church allegiance and in forming separatist 
groups. However commendable may be the particular 
spiritual truth which they seek to emphasize, this very act 
ol division needs to be strongly condemned, and should as 
far as possible be prevented. “We tire truly appalled at 
the rapid import ol fanciful denominational inventions 
that emanate from the West all the time ', as Dr. A. Ralla 
Ram recently said. 

The role of the foreign missionary in present day India 
is, therefore, to he the interpreter ol Indian culture to 
the West, to be a friend of the Indian people, a sincere 
lover of all that is good in them, a fearless critic of all 
that is morally wrong and spiritually deleterious. He 
should identify himself completely with the Indian 
Church, help it to revive itself and strengthen its hands 
in its tasks. He must have no other loyalties than his loyal¬ 
ly to Chi ist and to the Church he has come to serve. 

The Indian Church still needs Missionaries from the 
West. It will need them for a long time to come. But even 
when the time comes—as some day it will—when it no 
longer needs them, it will still want them to come in order 
to demonstrate that the Church in India is not an exclu¬ 
sively national affair, but is part of a world-wide fellow¬ 
ship which is engaged in a common task. The old type of 
missionary, fatherly and yet autocratic, superior and sepa¬ 
rate and undisguisedly foreign in all his ways, the dis¬ 
penser of money, jobs and patronage, a spiritual and cul¬ 
tural mentor, the agent of the society which sent him out 
and the ambassador of Western civilisation, is no longer 
needed. But we need—we desperately need—men who would 
come to us constrained by the love of Christ and aflame 
with a passion to proclaim Him—men whose motto would 
be that of St Paul: “We preach not ourselves but Christ 
Jesus the Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake/’ (II Cor. 4:5). 



The Missionary in Present Day India 

DR. EDDY ASIRVATHAM, 
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r Vllli climate in which iorcign missionaries live and 
work in India today is, in some respects, different 
from what it was belore the country attained its political 
ireedom. Under British rule genet ally, there was an atti¬ 
tude of benevolent neutrality lowaids Christian missions. 
Although not much was done directly to promote Chris¬ 
tian work in India, there was little or no disciiminatiou 
against Christian woik. Foieign missionaries ielt that in 
times of trouble and misiepresentation, they could rely 
upon the moral support oi the British Government. It was 
assumed that lair play and justice would be meted out 
to all concerned. 

But even in British days, there were restrictions placed 
on foreign missionaries. Those coming from countries 
other than the Commonwealth count!ies, had to take a 
neutrality pledge before coming out to India, by means 
of which they promised not to imcrierc in political mat¬ 
ters. In normal times this pledge did not interfere with 
their Christian witnessing, but at times, when the British 
Government was sore-pressed by nationalists for indepen¬ 
dence, anything favouring the struggle for independence 
on the part of non-Commonwealth missionaries, was treat¬ 
ed as a violation of the neutrality pledge. Some mission¬ 
aries in these circumstances were forced to go back to the 
country of their origin. 

Another restriction on foreign missionaries in British 
days was that some of the small Indian States living under 
archaic and feudal conditions were permitted to close their 
doors to Christian missions. Thus, there were pockets in 
India which were effectively closed to Christianity and 
Christian influence. 

In the wake of Indian freedom there was much appre¬ 
ciation for the splendid humanitarian work rendered by 
Christian missions to the refugees who were coming into 
India by hundreds and thousands, from Pakistan. A fine 
piece of relief work was carried through. It was done so 
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well and so disinterestedly that even men like the late 
Sri. V. J. Patel, who were not ordinarily sympathetic to¬ 
wards Christian missions, spoke very highly of them. It 
was largely under the influence of Sri. Patel that, in spite 
of some misgivings, the Constituent Assembly included in 
the new constitution the right “to profess, practise, and 
propagate religion/' The national leaders of the day said 
that while free India did not relish proslytism and mass 
conversion, it had no objection to individual conversion 
born of genuine spiritual experience. The same leaders 
also said that India would welcome with both hands mis* 
sionary doctors, nurses, educators, social workers, and the 
like. 

Since then the atmospheie lias changed somewhat. The 
Government is chary of admitting new missionaries into 
India. Various -difficulties are placed in the way of grant¬ 
ing them the necessary visa. The general principle laid 
clown is that visas will be granted only to missionaries 
coming out to India to perform essential services, but no 
attempt is made to define what these essential services are. 
Replacement ol missionaries is allowed in many cases, but 
there is no uniform policy pursued. 

In the days immediately following the inauguration o( 
the new constitution when the whole of India came under 
one uniform system of law and administration, quite a 
number of missionaries belonging to extreme sects pushed 
their way into areas which were formerly closed to Chris¬ 
tian missions. By their type ol theology and methods ol 
work they have created some problems for Christian mis¬ 
sions in general. Many a non-Christian fails to make a dis¬ 
tinction between the well-established Churches in India 
and the new sects which have come into the country re¬ 
cently. He makes no distinction between the liberal, con¬ 
servative, and ultra-conservative groups within the Chris¬ 
tian Church, but lumps all of diem together. 

With the coming of independence there has been a 
Hindu resurgence in the country. There is a strong feeling 
that India is the land of the Hindus, and that Hindu reli¬ 
gion and Hindu culture should have a priority over other 
religions and other cultures. Hindu resurgent parties such 
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as the Hindu Mahasabha and the R.S.S.* are often hostile 
to Christian missions. Some of them carry on re-conver¬ 
sion activities among those who had moved away from 
Hinduism in the past. Some of these activities at times arc 
disruptive of peace and order in the community, parti¬ 
cularly in the villages. Even educated Hindus today take 
a keener interest in idol worship. There is a popularisa¬ 
tion of Hindu festivals, some of which do not have a great 
moral, spiritual or even social significance. Renovation ol 
temples and temple worship are becoming more and more 
common. Attempts are being made to renovate the Hindu 
calendar, while even some of the important festivals of 
Christians arc ignored in the list of public holidays. 

For political reasons some members of the majority 
like to legard non-Hindus as less than patriotic, and, 
therefore, would like to consign them to a second class 
citizenship. The Niyogi Committee Report, which indul¬ 
ges in this kind of criticism, holds that Christians in times 
of emergency might well become cjuislings and fifth 
columnists, making common cause with their fellow reli¬ 
gionists from abroad. 

Christian missions are strongly criticized and even 
misrepresented in some quarters. Hidden motives are read 
even into their benevolent acts. Hospitals, orphanages, 
widows' homes, and the like, are represented as breeding 
grounds of conversion. Evangelistic work is interpreted as 
a part of the cold war strategy. Christian missionaries are 
described as an arm of Western imperialism, trying to take 
India back to the clays of colonialism and imperialism. For 
the sake of argument, it is assumed that there are very few 
genuine conversions in India. Proselytism and conversion 
are intentionally or unintentionally confused. Work 
among .Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, and Adivasis; 
is deprecated. Missionaries are regarded as those who sub- 
vert Indian culture. They are accused of using force, frau¬ 
dulent methods, and financial aid in winning converts. 

In meeting this situation, the Christian missionary has 
to be exceedingly careful. He must realize that he is the 
guest of the country and that as a guest, he has to observe 
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certain forms oi etiquette. He must not idy upon any 
legal or constitutional riglus. Ji he is to do this success¬ 
fully, lie must more and more identify himself with the 
people oi India in general, and with the Indian Church 
in particular. Complete identification is the key to proper 
understanding and successful work. The Christian mis¬ 
sionary should not be unduly critical of the shortcomings 
of the people, which are many in number. When he criti¬ 
cises at all, he must remember that he earns the right to 
criticism only if he practises this all-important principle 
oi identification with the people where they are. Due 
account should he taken of the people’s background, past 
experience, and their struggle lot the realization of a bet¬ 
ter state of affairs. 

In the matter of conversion and proselytism, care 
should be taken to u>e methods which are absolutely open 
and above board. There should not be even a suspicion 
that force, fraudulence, or financial aid enters into the pic¬ 
ture. Like Caesar's wife, every missionary should be above 
suspicion in the methods which he uses. More .stress should 
be laid on individual conversion and family conversion , 
and less upon caste conversion or mass conversion. In deal¬ 
ing with the tribal people, aborigines, etc., conversion 
should not be rushed. They should be given a full oppor¬ 
tunity to find out the meaning and implications of Chris¬ 
tianity before conversion is urged upon them. Elements 
in their culture which appear to be incongruous with 
Western culture should not be despised merely because of 
such incongruity. The yardstick for measuring all cultures, 
whether primitive or advanced, Eastern or Western, is 
their conduciveness to the promotion of the highest prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity—such principles as respect lor human 
personality, dignity of women, and regard for the poten¬ 
tial rights of the child. Folkways and folk-dances should 
be preserved so long as they are not directly contrary to 
Christian teachings. 

It is more than likely that in days to come, the freedom 
of missionaries working among tribal people will be very 
much restricted. Christian missionaries should win back 
their freedom by establishing their bona fides, and by sys¬ 
tematically refusing to identify themselves with the fissi- 
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parous tendencies which at times have found their way 
into groups of people like the Nagas. If the Nagas demand 
a separate State for themselves, it should be because ot 
their economic and political grievances, and not because 
of the fact that a good many ot them are Christians. 

Evangelism among non-Christians should more and 
more be the responsibility of the indigenous Chinch and 
of Indian Christians. Unless foreign missionaries have 
lived in India for a long time and have made a compara¬ 
tive study of religions, cultures, and customs, they are apt 
to make many blunders when they try to present the claims 
of Christianity as against other religions. A son of the soil, 
who knows the ways and customs of the people and their 
psychology, is likely to be a better evangelist than a foreign 
missionary. But such an Indian evangelist should buttress 
his knowledge of the ways of the people by a profound 
knowledge of religions and an inner transfoimation. It is 
unfortunate that a good many of our street corner prea¬ 
chers who appeal to the masses are not well-educated, and 
arc not particularly noted for a spiritual transformation 
within. This means that foreign missionaries, employing 
Indian Christians for evangelistic work, should be doubly 
careful to see that they are both men of knowledge and of 
inner experience. The Niyogi Committee Report complains 
that sometimes Christian workers go in trucks to the villa¬ 
ges and shout uncomplimentary things about non-Christian 
religions with the help of loudspeakers. If this be true, it 
deserves to be condemned without any reservation what¬ 
ever. In the future at least, both foreign missionaries and 
indigenous workers should be careful not to offend the 
susceptibilities of a people who only recently have come 
into their own politically. One can present'Christianity 
at its best without making any invidious comparisons/ 
Ones own life is a more eloquent testimony than one’s 
profession. If bazaar speaking is to continue at all, it must 
take a different form altogether. 

If Indian Christians will assume the major responsi¬ 
bility for evangelism and for the designing of evangelistic 
methods, Christian missionaries may more and more con¬ 
centrate upon bearing witness to Christian people upon 
what Christ has meant to them personally. 
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This leads us to say that the undue compartmentaliza- 
tion that one finds among foreign missionaries is not alto¬ 
gether good. Whether a person is an educator, doctor, 
social worker, or evangelist, if he is a missionary at all, he 
should first and foremost have a first-hand vital experience 
of Chi ist and of 11 is saving power and be willing to tes¬ 
tily to it. 

In the nne India of today, there is not the same need 
for a large number of foreign missionaries as before. 
Much of the work which was formerly done by them, might 
well be entrusted to suitable Indian Christians. It is a wel¬ 
come sign of the times that most Christian schools, col¬ 
leges, and hospitals have Indian Christians as heads. More 
can be done than is the case in district and evangelistic 
work. If the numbers are to be reduced, it should be done 
in mutual consultations between mission boards abroad 
and recognized Christian organizations in the country. 
The Government should keep its hands ofl as far as 
possible. 

The ones that come out to India should come for spe¬ 
cific tasks and, as far as possible, for specific periods. T hey 
should undertake w'ork in areas which still are a virgin 
field. Some of these areas are technical and vocational 
training, rural uplift, community project work, teacher 
training, training of audio-visual workers, and teaching of 
English, home-science, child-care, nursing, and the like. 
Foreign missionaries can also help to establish institutions 
comparable to the \U Clubs in America. Boy Scout w r ork 
and Girl Guide work can also utilise the services of many 
from abroad. India can profitably use the services of those 
who have new' methods and new techniques to offer. This 
will be true in the fields of agriculture, cottage industries, 
industrial organization, etc. Foreign missionaries are also 
needed to save us from our narrowness, pettiness, and 
pride. 

India today is very suspicious of foreign money. It is 
argued that foreign money at crucial times will make the 
people tongue-tied. It is also argued that foreign money 
makes people subservient and mercenary in outlook. 
All of this has much force behind it. In order to establish 
good relations with the majority community as well as to 
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build up a strong indigenous Church , it is necessaiy that 
foreign money should progressively decrease . At present, 
not much is being done to develop and utilize the local 
resources. Undue reliance is placed upon money from 
abroad. This situation requires to be radically changed. 
In doing that, mission property and other mission assets 
should be transferred to responsible Indian hands as 
quickly as possible. Advantage should be taken of the 
reduced Stamp Dutv which the Government has provided 
for making such iransters easy. In making the transfer, 
however, care should be exercised to see that selfish Indian 
Christians do not utilise the opportunity to promote their 
own ends. 

If the local Church is to become strong and vigorous, 
it needs to be free from the trammels of foreign money as 
well as of foreign leadership. Whatever be the official 
position of a missionary, he should be willing to hand it 
over to a suitable Indian Christian as soon as he is found. 
Leadership in the Church is still weak, in spite of the lact 
that among Church leaders today there are many able and 
consecrated young men. The only trouble is that for sup¬ 
port of themselves and their work they often depend upon 
foreign money. 

The foreign missionary should make himself easily ap¬ 
proachable to the people of the country. This means that 
he has to simplify his standards of living even more than 
he has done in the past. He has a right to live in clean and 
healthy surroundings, have the kind of food to which he is 
accustomed, and give his children the kind of education 
which he himself has had, but this should not raise a bar¬ 
rier between himself and the people around him. Merely 
because his support comes from abroad, he has no right to 
say that he will try to establish a little America or a little 
Europe for himself and his family in India. The children 
of missionaries should move more and mor e with Indian 
children and receive part of their education, at least, in 
Indian schools. Missionary wives should identify themselves 
with Indian people even more than they now do. 

More and more of informal contacts should be estab¬ 
lished between missionaries and the Indian people Parti¬ 
cipation in civic functions and festivals, which do not have 
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a meaning contrary to the Christian purpose, and atten¬ 
dance at functions such as weddings, funerals, and the 
naming of children, all provide opportunity of the esta¬ 
blishment ot hiendly and informal contacts. 

The missionary of tomorrow should be a man of ori¬ 
ginality. He should explore and discover new avenues ol 
service, and not simply follow the beaten track. For this 
purpose, abundant use should he made of conferences and 
refresher courses in which theie will be an adequate repre¬ 
sentation of both Indian and foreign missionaries. Much 
more should he done than is tlie case today in offering 
alternative courses of moral, social and civic education 
in our schools ami colleges. People are much more eager 
to receive this type of education than dogmatic or sectarian 
education. Sunday School clashes can be established for 
young people of ail religions where a dispassionate and 
comparative study may he made of different religions, 
cultures, social systems, and even economic theories. We 
need to interpret the Christian message in a much larger 
sense than we have done hitherto. The non-Christian has 
a right to know the details of a sound Christian social 
order. The meeting of this need calls for the very best 
thinking that both foreign missionaries and Indian Chris¬ 
tians can give to the suoject. 

Finally, the kind of missionary that India appreciates 
most is the saintly type, the type to which Mr. C. F. An¬ 
drews belonged. It may not be given to everybody to be¬ 
come a saint, but we can all grow daily in Christian humi¬ 
lity, simplicity, sincerity, meekness, patience, and forbear¬ 
ance. To these passive virtues we should add something 
of the active virtues often associated with that part of the 
West which is truly Christian—such virtues as downright 
honesty, straightforwardness, truthfulness in thought, 
word, and deed, manliness, courage and cooperation in all 
worthy endeavours. 
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T NDIA has set her feet on a long and arduous path ot 
1 social and economic reconstruction and progress. Many 
are the obstacles to be surmounted on the way. For the 
attainment of the great goal before her, nothing is perhaps 
more necessary than a growing sense of solidarity and 
unity in the nation as a whole. That unity is necessarily 
a unity in complexity. For the realization and maintenance 
of that sense of unity, every section of the vast nation 
must feel that it is not unfairly dealt with in any way, and 
is not unnecessarily cramped in the exercise of its legiti¬ 
mate freedom for self-expression and growth. In the 
present paper, attention is mainly confined to religious 
freedom which is looked at specially from the Christian 
community’s point of view, while care is taken not to put 
forth any special claim, i.e., a claim for any right which 
is not to be extended to any other community in the 
country, small or big. 

Within a short time after the attainment of our inde¬ 
pendence, our national leaders succeeded in framing a 
constitution of which we may all feel proud. It has laid 
down the basis of a secular democracy, a democracy not 
only in the political sense but in the social and econo¬ 
mic sense as well. It is obvious that the word “secular” does 
not mean “anti-religious,” but strangely enough, people 
have sometimes unjustifiably taken it to mean that the 
State should pay no heed to th e religious sentiments of 
people. This is absurd. What the term can be rightly taken 
to imply is that all the various religious sects are regarded 
as possessing equal rights and freedom in the eyes of the 
State, that no one amongst them is entitled to any special 
favour or privilege, and that none is to be looked at with 
suspicion. This freedom is defined in Article 25, Section 
I, as follows: 
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“Subject to public order, morality and health and to 
the other provisions of this part, all persons are equally 
entitled to freedom of conscience and the right freely to 
profess, practise and propagate religion/’ The word 
“propagate’' was put in deliberately after careful con¬ 
sideration; it is by no means a slip. It is arguable that even 
without that word, the meaning of it is comprehended in 
the words “practise religion”. For Christians, propagation 
of their faith is an indispensable part of the practice of 
their religion. This point, which is so simple and obvious 
to Christians, unfortunately seems to be rather difficult 
for the practical comprehension of many good Hindu 
friends. It is, therefore, good that the Constitution has 
explicitly mentioned the freedom to propagate one’s faith, 
and has left us in no doubt about it. It is no little credit 
to the framers of the Constitution, most of whom were 
Hindus, that they unmistakably provided for the full 
religious freedom of minorities like Muslims and Chris* 
tians. This will be appreciated all the more when we re¬ 
member that it is a freedom or right which most Hindus 
do not want for themselves, since Hinduism is not essen¬ 
tially a missionary religion. But while this freedom has 
been embedded in the Constitution, one who occupies a 
very high position in the Congress organisation of the coun¬ 
try, frankly stated the other day that the rank and file of 
even the Congress party have yet to grasp the full implica¬ 
tions of this exalted ideal, and that it seems to be a some¬ 
what slow process. This observation was made in connec¬ 
tion with the Indian Convert’s Bill, brought forward by a 
loyal member of the Congress party in Parliament, 
a short time ago. It is necessary, therefore, that patient ef¬ 
forts be made from time to time to draw out the implica¬ 
tions of this ideal, and to hold up the ideal with all those 
implications before our nation. 

At the very outset, it may be noted that every freedom 
or right has to be exercised in a society subject to certain 
necessary conditions or limitations. These limitations must 
be such as are really necessary and not prejudicial to the 
essence of the freedom. They must not certainly be of such 
a character as to kill the freedom in effect. The recent 
Convert’s Bill, referred to above, one is afraid, sought to 
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impose conditions of the latter kind, though probably it 
was unintentional. To agree on the character of any pro¬ 
posed limitation as to whether it is really necessary or is 
wanton may not always be easy and may, therefore, re¬ 
quire careful reflection. 

Let ns now plunge into the subject. We shall take up 
for some detailed consideration the freedom of the propa¬ 
gation of one’s religious faith, as this is the only freedom 
that has been practically called in question by some, while 
the others have been unchallenged. At the cost of repeti¬ 
tion, we shall point out that this belongs to the very heart 
of religious freedom for the Christian. From the earliest 
days of Christianity, down to our times, it has been so and 
till the end of the ages it will remain so. It follows from the 
very nature of Christianity and is not a mere persisting 
accident. Some times one hears it spoken of as a kind ol 
unnecessary and unhealthy accretion in Christianity. Such 
a view is utterly unsustainable when we consider either the 
basic dogma of Christianity or its long history. Any one 
who has even in a casual manner acquainted himself with 
the origin and spread of Christianity in the early centuries 
and w'ith its essential doctrines, should find it impossible 
to entertain such a view. It is open to any one to say that 
Christianity should have from the very beginning deve¬ 
loped along different lines, but that will be to say that the 
Christianity of their preference or imagination is different 
from the actual historical Christianity. We have to deal 
with the Christianity of history and the actual system ol 
Christian thought in its very essence, and not the Christia¬ 
nity which some of its critics may wish it to have been. 

Why is it maintained here that the missionary or sell- 
propagating character of Christianity follows from its in¬ 
nermost essence? What is that innermost essence? It is faith 
in Jesus Christ as the God who became Man to reveal God 
in and by His life and death and resurrection, and to unite 
all mankind with God in His own Person. This is perhaps 
too cryptic a statement, and one is, therefore, tempted to 
develop it at some length. Still, one refrains from doing 
so because the present effort is not to explain the essence 
of Christianity in such a way as to make it fully intelligible 
to those who are outside its fold, but only to show how 
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Christians consider it obligatory to seek to propagate their 
faith in Christ. To the Christian, full salvation or spiri¬ 
tual fulfilment is mediated through Jesus Christ. He is 
“the Way, and the Truth, and the Life", even as He claim¬ 
ed to be. He is not just an idealization of certain precious 
human values, not just a form under which we may use¬ 
fully think of God. He is an actual historical Person with 
such an eternal and infinite nature and significance as do 
not belong to any other. But mankind can trust in Him, 
and by union with Him share in His nature and life. 
Does this appear to some people to be a too narrow and 
exclusive faith? Whatever it be, this is the true Christian 
faith and having such a faith in Christ, the Christian in¬ 
evitably conceives it to he his glorious duty and privilege 
to preach Christ, and to bring into contact with Him as 
many as he can rightly influence, both for their own libe¬ 
ration from the bondage of sin and .self-fulfilment as well 
as for the gloiy of Christ's name. 

This commendation of Christ by His followers to 
other people takes many forms, but they have all a com¬ 
mon nature. They are all permeated by love. The God 
that Jesus revealed by Ilis life and death is a God of 
love. In fact, Jesus said “God is love". (What true love 
consists in is worth deep study. Love has apparently harsh 
features and is not all softness and sentimentality.) Jesus 
was led to His cross by that love of God which burned in 
His heart. With this general observation, let us pass on to 
a few details of the work of commendation of Christ by 
His followers to others. 

I. Preaching the Christian Gospel 

One has heard the remark that it is life and action 
which really matter and not preaching. There is some 
force in this observation, and the distinction is yet not to 
be pressed too far. The Christian Gospel which one pro¬ 
claims in worjls has to be backed up by one’s own life of 
genuine love and humble service, but surely explanatory 
words and statements have to supplement our right actions 
or loving deeds. This is all the more so, considering the 
nature of the Christian Gospel. What Christians have to 
testify to is primarily the action of God in His life and 
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death. This cannot be done without words spoken or writ¬ 
ten. The transformation in life which faith in Christ 
will bring about in a man’s life is to be testified to prima¬ 
rily by one s actions. Here also, verbal testimony cannot 
altogether be ruled out. From the earliest days ol Chris¬ 
tianity the preaching of the Gospel has played a large and 
indispensable part. St. Paul than whom there has not 
been a greater figure in the whole history of Christianity, 
cried out, “Woe be unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.” 
In doing so he struck a note which reverberates in the 
Church at all times. The idea that actions must and will 
speak for themselves, and that all verbal commendation 
or preaching is superfluous, will not stand scrutiny in any 
sphere of life. Does any political party act on that prin¬ 
ciple? The practical achievements of party, no doubt, count 
more than any eloquent verbal advocacy of its excellence, 
and yet every party pays a great attention to such verbal 
exposition and advocacy too. 

Sometimes people say that amongst professing Chris¬ 
tians there are so many who are not seriously practising, 
and who are purely nominal Christians and that the 
Church has, therefore, so much to do amongst its own 
members; and till that is completed, it need not turn its 
attention to those outside its fold. But surely the fact that 
there are many nominal Christians who do not care to live 
up to their Christian faith and heritage is no reason why 
we should withhold the light of the Christian Gospel and 
the glory of the Christian faith from those who are outside 
the Church. In fact it is nor to be expected that at any time 
all the people in the Christian Church will be keen to 
practise their faith and mould their lives according 
to its pattern. “The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind; 
which, when it was full, they drew to shore, and sat down, 
and gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad away”. 

This is the most appropriate occasion to consider the 
question of conversion. It is a little amusing to hear some 
times people say that propagation of one’s religious faith 
is permitted by the Indian Constitution, but that this 
does not necessarily imply the freedom of conversion. Let 
us look at the question for a moment. A Christian preaches 
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to a group of people and some of those who hear him are 
attracted by the message, and they begin to study it serious¬ 
ly. It may be that a few of these are led on finally to the 
acceptance ol the Christian message and they decide to 
ac t on it. In other words, they want to join the Christian 
Chinut. So they become converts to Christianity. It is the 
right of these people to do so. if they want it. The deci¬ 
sion is certainly theirs, but the Christian preacher has 
been instrumental in bringing about this decision on their 
part. 'Conversion” is used to denote here an inner process 
which culminates in giving up one's old religion and 
embracing another of his own free choice. A mere external 
change which is not the outcome of an inner change ol 
conviction and outlook on life, is a spurious conversion, 
and it is to be deprecated and condemned. (That conver¬ 
sion from one religion to another is always unnecessary and 
what is desirable is only conversion within one’s own reli¬ 
gion, i.e., from practical indifference in spiritual matters 
to spiritual earnestness, that accordingly, a Hindu should 
try only to become a better Hindu, and a Muslim to be¬ 
come a better Muslim; is the view of many broad-minded 
Hindus. They have certainly the right to entertain and pro¬ 
claim this view. But this is emphatically not the Christian 
view.) Membership in a visible body or organism called the 
Church is what one who accepts the Christian message is 
necessarily led to. So then, a Christian has the right to 
preach his laith, and his non-Christian hearers have the 
right to accept it if they choose. The right to preach and 
make converts is the right of the adherent of any religion. 
An Arya Samajist has the right to preach his faith amongst 
Christians or Muslims and win them over to his sect. A 
Muslim may preach his faith amongst Christian and Hin¬ 
dus, and they may embrace Islam if they choose. 

We are considering this matter primarily from the 
Christian point of view, though not exclusively so, and be¬ 
fore we leave this, one or two practical questions of further 
detail may be touched on. The more important of the two 
is what relates to the content of Christian preaching to non- 
Christians. In the olden days a considerable portion of 
such preaching was taken up with the denunciation of the 
supposedly weak points in the non-Christian religious 
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systems, such as idol worship, immoral practices associated 
with temple worship in several places, the apparently 
questionable moral character of some of the Hindu avatar:, 
etc. 

In contrast with these, the strong points of Christianity 
were held up for the admiration of the audience. Now. it 
has come to be recognized increasingly that our Christian 
duty is to preach Christ crucified, and the unspeakable gift 
of God in His Son; in other words, to preach positively the 
wondrous acts of God in Jesus. Perhaps something 
of the old iashion still persists in several circles of 
Christian preachers. The Word of the Cross may 
prove an offence and stumbling block to many at 
all times; that cannot be helped. But we need not give 
unnecessary offence to anyone by ridiculing his religious 
beliefs and practice. The other point, admittedly ot lesser 
importance, concerns the preaching of the Clnistian reli¬ 
gion right in the midst of Hindu festival gatherings or as¬ 
semblies. To what extent this is being done at present, and 
with what reaction on the part of the non-Christians, one 
does not know for certain. If the Hindus do not object to 
it, there may be no harm in doing it, especially if the 
preaching is only of the positive type referred to above. 
If, however, objection is taken to it, it cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable, and it is only right and proper that the 
regard be paid to the objection. 

II. Running of Humanitarian institutions by Christian 
Churches or Missionary Societies 

Christian schools and colleges, hospitals, orphanages 
are all looked upon with suspicion and even hostility by 
certain sections of non-Christians. As against these there 
are of course many amongst them w r ho are warm in their 
appreciation of the services rendered by these institutions. 
But those who are unsympathetic allege that the ulterior 
motive of those who run these is to make converts of their 
students or patients if possible, and that is what the critics 
resent. What is the truth of the matter? Consider a Chris¬ 
tian hospital. A Christian doctor is immediately interested 
in healing the disease of the patient in his charge and he 
does his very best for him. He takes pity on his sufferings 
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and is eager to relieve him of the same. No doctor in a 
Christian hospital makes it a condition of his ministration 
that the patient should become a Christian! The very idea 
is monstrous. But. an earnest Christian doctor would like 
his patients to know the source ol his compassion for them, 
that it is the spit it of Christ which inspires him with that 
compassion, and that it is loyalty to his divine Master 
which prompts him to spend his lite in the service of his 
suffering brethren. Nay, more. While the Christian doctor 
is genuinely glad that his patient is cured of his physical 
malady, he also longs that his patient may be healed of his 
spit dual malady by being brought into contact with Jesus 
who is the great physician of souls. But there is no coercion 
in this direction, and in fact any element of coercion will 
only defeat its own purpose. As a matter ol fact, thousands 
and lens of thousands of Hindu and Muslim patients are 
attended to in Christian hospitals every year. And one 
wonders what infinitesimal proportion of them become 
Christians; yet missionary doctors do not propose to give 
up their ministrations to the sick and the suffering. 

Next, about schools and colleges: Missionary societies 
have been running many such institutions for a long time 
in our country. The contribution they have made to the 
spread of education is often gratefully and generously ac¬ 
knowledged by many leaders of all communities. The 
indigenous Christian community in India is increasingly 
taking charge of these institutions started by foreign mis- 
sionaiy societies and is also opening new ones. A Christian 
Church attaches great importance to these institutions and 
sets a high value on the service which it can render through 
them. It regards it very important to provide education to 
its own children and youth in a Christian atmosphere and 
against a Christian background. It is also eager to impart 
the benefits of such an education to all those who would 
wish to avail themselves of it regardless of their caste 01 
religion. What does Christian atmosphere mean in the con¬ 
text? It means an atmosphere permeated by a sense of 
Christian values of life, an atmosphere largely deter¬ 
mined by teachers who are motivated by the love of Christ 
in their dealings with the taught, and who are eager to in¬ 
culcate in them a Christian outlook on life here and here* 
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after. It is significant that eminent non-Christian Jeaders 
who have passed through Christian schools and colleges 
are genuinely appreciative of the great help they received 
from them, and are glad and thankful that they had their 
education in those institutions. It has not aroused in them 
any narrow sectarian ronciousness. Exactly the opposite 
has been the result on the whole. It has made them broad 
in their out look and sympathies. A specific point ol great 
practical importance may be touched on in this connec¬ 
tion. If Christian schools and colleges have to continue 
rendering their service, they must have the right or free¬ 
dom to appoint as teachers those in whom they have con¬ 
fidence for the end in view, it being understood, of course, 
that they have the necessary academic qualifications pres¬ 
cribed by the State or the University; as long as the aca¬ 
demic requirements are fulfilled, the State should not 
interfere with the freedom ol Christian managements in 
the matter of the appointment of teachers. Of course, the 
same should apply to the management of schools and col¬ 
leges run by non-Christian organizations. To be stripped 
of this freedom of appointment is in essence to be deprived 
of the right to run these institutions. Further, as long as 
these institutions conform to the standards of academic 
efficiency prescribed by the authorities, they should be 
entitled to financial assistance by the .State. The slogan ol 
the nationalization of all educational institutions is ex¬ 
ceedingly dangerous, not only from the religious point of 
view but from the sound educational point of view as well. 
It was heartening to note that Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
raised his voice against this dangerous slogan. The consti¬ 
tution of our country has provided the necessary freedom 
in Article 30, (1) “All minorities, whether based on reli¬ 
gion or language, shall have the right to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their choice. (2) The 
State shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions, 
discriminate against any educational institution on the 
ground that it is under the management of a minority, 
whether based on religion or language." 

III. Relation of the Church in India to Churches Elsewhere 

This is a matter which has attracted a good deal of 
attention of late in our country. Barring the old St. Tho- 
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mas Christian Community in Travancore-Cochin, the In¬ 
dian Christian Community is the product of the evangeli¬ 
cal labours of missionaries from Western lands during the 
last few centuries. It is important for the strength and 
vitality of the Indian Church that it should increasingly 
become self-supporting as well as independent in the 
management of its own affairs. This is desirable from every 
point of view. The idea that Christianity is an importa¬ 
tion from the West and is therefore alien to our country 
still persists, despite the fact that our great Prime Minister 
has repeatedly pointed out the truth that Christianity has 
been here tor uj cenunies, and is as much a religion of 
India as any other religion in this country. The Indian 
Church must not only manage its own affairs, but must also 
take on itself in an increasing measure the duty of preach- 
ing the Gospel to all the people of this vast country. While 
all this is freely recognized, there are certain other aspects, 
which are not to be ignored. Christianity is not a national 
religion. In its very nature it is universal. Christians in India 
cannot therefore cut themselves off from Christians in other 
parts of the world. They would like to give help to those 
in other countries and to receive help horn them accord¬ 
ing as need arises, help in the form of money as well as per¬ 
sonnel. As things are, the Christian Church and commu¬ 
nity in India being small and very limited in resources, 
have to receive more than they are able to give. They do re¬ 
ceive financial assistance for their institutions and work 
from outside. Questions have been asked in the Parliament 
about the exact amount of money brought into India for 
the assistance of Christian work and institutions. These 
questions have often been inspired by suspicion and mis¬ 
trust, and almost carried a suggestion that if possible, this 
importation of money ought to be stopped. But why should 
not money be brought for the running of hospitals, schools, 
orphanages and such other institutions? The candid 
answer of the objectors should be that while these institu¬ 
tions turn out much solid useful social work, the money 
may also be indirectly a help to the conversion of some 
non-Christians to the Christian faith. But a secular State 
like ours should not mind conversion from any one reli¬ 
gion to another, Of course, if the money is used in any 
3 
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illegal manner, such as lor bribing people to become 
Christians, it is a different matter and the legal machinery 
of the State can be set in motion against it. So also, about 
getting foreign Christians into our country to help the 
Indian Church in any of its activities, one fails to see what 
objection there can be to it, subject of course to considera¬ 
tions which would hold good with regard to the admission 
of any foreigners. It is not denied, for a moment, that the 
admission of all foreigners especially into certain areas in 
our country may have to be regulated for purposes ot 
national security, or allied considerations. What we would 
urge is only that there is no justification to discriminate 
against Christian missionaries from the foreign lands more 
than against artists, traders or engineers horn those lands. 
\et, there is so much noise made about foreign missiona¬ 
ries and their activities as if they were on the whole dan¬ 
gerous characters. 

Is communal harmony endangered by Christian evan¬ 
gelization? Would it not lead to communal ill-feeling and 
clashes, if people go over in large numbers horn one reli¬ 
gious fold to another? Certainly it need not, for it is the 
legitimate right of every individual to change his attitude 
to life and convictions about ultimate realities and that is 
what conversion involves. In the present set-up of our coun¬ 
try even if the size of any religious community becomes 
considerably altered, it would have rio political consequen¬ 
ces. If the legitimate exercise of one’s right to hold any re¬ 
ligious beliefs or to change them evokes unreasonable hos¬ 
tility on the part of some people, it is these people that have 
to be checked. To take an analogy, during election times, 
one hears of occasional clashes between different political 
parties, though luckily they are very rare, and yet nobody 
would suggest that the legitimate propaganda by any par¬ 
ty should be prohibited on the score that some other party 
may feel enraged about it. 

The suspicion of and hostility to Christian evangelism 
rests largely upon the assumption that conversion from 
one; religion to another, especially from Hinduism to 
Christianity, which latter is regarded as in some way an 
alien faith, is undesirable. This is a matter of individual 
religious or philosophical opinion. A secular State like 
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ours can have no view on it, without ceasing to be secular. 
When once it is seen that the above assumption is a ques¬ 
tionable one about which differences are to be permitted, 
it should be obvious that the prejudice against Christian 
evangelism cannot be reasonably maintained. 
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TN this paper we are to consider the presenting ol 
Christ in the context of the contemporary national 
mood and temper. There are two developments of recent 
origin which constitute the most formidable opposition 
to the Gospel. The first of these is the rapidly spread¬ 
ing Ncw-Hindu outlook; and the second, the equally last¬ 
rising Secularistic Humanism. 

In general, it may be said about these two develop¬ 
ments that they are both based on certain relativist pie- 
suppositions and are opposed to absolutes. To them all 
claims to absolute validity and uniqueness seem absurd. 
It is natural, therefore, that they come in direct conflict 
with the Gospel, which is based on an absolute claim that 
in Christ God has finally and fully revealed Himself. This 
once-foi-all ness which we claim offends them in no small 
measure. It shall be our task in this paper to examine how 
the Gospel offends the New-Hindu outlook and the secular¬ 
ist temper. We shall also attempt to set forth the answer 
of the Gospel to criticisms from these two sources. 

The Gospel and the New Hindu Outlook 

Neo-Hinduism is the name given to a modern school 
of interpretation, which sets forth the ancient and ortho¬ 
dox tenets of Hinduism in new categories so as to defend 
the religion against certain criticisms. In its positive aspect 
it elaborates the essential relevance of th e Hindu faith to 
problems that face modern life. In regard to the relation¬ 
ship between religions, Neo-Hinduism holds the view that 
all religions are but partial reflections of the ultimate 
Truth, that each of them has some element of truth, none 
possessing the whole truth, and none altogether free from 
error. One writer belonging to this school uses the ana- 
l°gy the different languages of the world and argues 
that there is no perfect religion, but each serves the needs 
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of the particular group who profess it. We are familiar 
with this type of reasoning and there is no need to labour 
the point further. 

There seem to be three underlying presuppositions and 
considerations which furnish the foundation upon which 
the above argument is reared to offset the claim of any 
religion to uniqueness. The first presupposition is that 
God is essentially unknowable, and that all our affirma¬ 
tions about God are but guesses. Secondly, it is assumed 
that religion is a matter of personal realization and that 
it is through-and-thiough individualistic. The different 
religions, therefore, represent the different ways by which 
individuals have apprehended and can apprehend the Di¬ 
vine being. This Divine being is the same, but individuals 
being dilierent in equipment, need and temperament, 
each one chooses the type of approach best suited to him¬ 
self. Thirdly, it is assumed that, any claim to possession of 
a unique revelation must be fully borne out by the con¬ 
duct and life of those who make such a claim; the absence 
of such external validation is taken to be able tpso facto 
to refute the claim. 

It is our duty to study this platform and examine these 
presuppositions one by one before constructing the Chris¬ 
tian apologia. Otherwise we shall be failing to take issues 
at the right point, and our preaching may bear no rele¬ 
vance to the needs of the situation. 

Firstly then, the contention that God is essentially un¬ 
knowable. Christians would readily agree that God trans¬ 
cends human thought, that His ways are past understand¬ 
ing, and that there is a mystery surrounding Ilis nature 
which we shall never fully grasp. Christians would also 
concede that human reason unaided and by itself cannot 
obtain knowledge of God. They would further concede 
that even the knowledge of God man possesses can be, and 
is, tainted by sin. Having said all this, Christians would 
also affirm that if God wills to reveal Himself then it is 
possible to know God. This, in fact, is how the Christian 
claims to possess knowledge of God. The Christian Gospel 
is a Gospel of Revelation, not the conclusion of an argu¬ 
ment. It is the very starting point of the evangelistic pro¬ 
clamation. God was in Christ. Christ declared, ‘He who 
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has seen me has seen the Father,* and Christ is the autho* 
rity for the claim of Christians to know God. This does 
not mean that they pretend to know everything about God, 
but it means that through God’s self-disclosure some know¬ 
ledge of Himself has been made available—knowledge that 
is enough for salvation, and knowledge which enables man 
to understand and explain the world. At the Christian’s 
starting point is his belief in God’s revelation; the decla¬ 
ration that God is unknowable would seem to him to be 
arbitrary. 

The second basis of the challenge to the uniqueness of 
the Gospel is that religion is a matter of personal realiza¬ 
tion and, therefore, each man should be regarded as a 
category unto himself establishing individual relation¬ 
ship with God. Consequently, it is argued that men, being 
different from one another, choose different paths to reach 
the Ultimate, thus contributing to the emergence of differ¬ 
ent religions. The implication of this position is that 
every religion is good, and that there is no need for con¬ 
versions. It is further claimed that religions reflect vary¬ 
ing degrees of the Ultimate Truth, and that the Truth 
itself is behind all these diverse manifestations called re¬ 
ligions. The Neo-Hindu thinker goes on to say that to see 
religions as different from one another is a delusion. The 
diversity is said to belong to the realm of ‘rnayn* unreality, 
and the person who experiences his identity with the Di¬ 
vine is said to be able to release himself from the clutches 
of 'may a* and see the essential unity of all religions. From 
this point of view, conversion from one religion to ano¬ 
ther is not merely unnecessary; it is the offspring of igno¬ 
rance (avidya). The claim of uniqueness by any religion 
is thus rendered meaningless if not relegated to the realm 
of sin! 

We hear this unity behind all religions emphasized 
very often today, by Hindu thinkers and national leaders, 
in Parliamentary debates and public functions. It must be 
admitted that by this view there is supplied a philosophic 
basis for religious tolerance, and in our present national 
context of hostility between religious groups, such toler¬ 
ance may be considered a real need. This view might help 
produce peace and mutual respect among all religions. 
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However, in criticism of this view, we must point out 
that there is a self-contradiction here. On the one hand, 
it is asserted that no one must impose his religious view 
jpon others; but on the other hand, the view that ‘all 
religions are the same’ is being constantly imposed upon 
people. It is not recognized that tin's claim is no less dog¬ 
ma he than the Christian claim. There is as much intole¬ 
rance here as is imputed against the Christian position. 

There is also a further contradiction. The view claim¬ 
ing ecpiality for all religions is advanced by those who 
regard the world and its experience as illusory. But they 
claim at the same* time supreme validity for the experi¬ 
ence of identity with the Divine. If what we perceive in 
the world all the time is unreal, then what reason do we 
have to suppose that our spiritual experience too is not 
unreal? It is never explained why this experience of iden¬ 
tity with God should alone be regarded as a real experi¬ 
ence, and all the rest unreal. 

Incidentally we may note that this inherent self-con¬ 
tradiction is now being recognized and Dr. Radhakrishnan 
recently attempted a defence in his presidential address 
at the AU-India Oriental Conference held recently at Chid¬ 
ambaram. lie said that the term 'maya* was being mis¬ 
understood; that it really referred to a secondary type of 
reality, and not to unreality or illusion. But Sri Sankara 
described the world as the ‘son of a barren woman' (van- 
dhya yu ha), and as the ‘snake in a rope' (rajju sarpa). It 
is hard to see what he could have meant other than un¬ 
reality or illusion. Dr. Radhakrishnan tealizes that to 
deny the validity of the material is to cut away the foun¬ 
dation from under the spiritual also; and his reinterpreta- 
tation is only an attempt to remove this disability. 

Whether or not we agree with Dr. Radhakrishnan's 
reinterpretation, the point that interests us here is the main 
premise that religion is solely a matter of personal reali¬ 
zation, and the deduction made from it that all religions 
are, therefore, equally good. 

Christianity does no,t minimize the importance of per¬ 
sonal experience. But the Gospel that we preach is not the 
story of individual experience, but it is the story of what 
God has done in Christ. This is the beginning, the middle 
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and the end of our story. Individual spiritual experiences 
are valid from our point of view only as they lead men to 
proclaim Christ as Lord. This is the test we apply. The 
Creed by which we test all religious experience is as fol¬ 
lows: 

God is the Creator and Lord of the Universe. Man is 
in a state of corruption and sin, and all his thoughts and 
actions show radical corruption. It is this state of sin which 
prevents him from becoming his own saviour, and which 
makes it necessary for God to intervene. We go on to say 
that God did this in Jesus Christ, and that at the Cross He 
pronounces forgiveness of our sins, and gives us power to 
become His children. Such children are the redeemed com¬ 
munity, the Church, and their task is to live and proclaim 
the New Life in Christ. We do not stop here with the 
story of this accomplished redemption, but go on to add 
that God will act again, and that history will be summed 
up, and its meaning and goal ultimately realized. In all 
this proclamation we place Jesus at the centre as the 
unique revelation of God. In Him we have the revelation 
of God’s purpose. His mercy and His judgment. In Him 
alone w*e have the experience of the forgiveness of our 
sins, and the promise of a new life of power. This is our 
creed and the Gospel on which we take our stand. 

The third objection to the Christian claim of unique¬ 
ness is that Christians do not manifest any extraordinary 
quality of life. Their acts of faith, courage, honesty, love 
and self-sacrifice are duplicated elsewhere. As for sinful 
deeds, Christians have to their credit nearly all the sins of 
their non-Christian brethren. They quarrel among them¬ 
selves, fight with malice, and go to law-courts like anyone 
else. They have neither a monopoly of saintliness nor 
manifest freedom from sin. Their claim to possess a unique 
message is not borne out by their actual life; they are just 
ordinary people making extraordinary claims. 

This criticism is hard to meet because there is truth 
in it. It is true that our deeds often belie what we preach 
with words. And yet we cannot lay aside the duty to pro¬ 
claim the Gospel. The presence of evil in ourselves and 
in our community must lead us to greater humility, great¬ 
er penitence and fuller surrender, but not to a disregard 
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of the obligation to preach. Our shortcomings make a case 
for greater humility and penitence, and not a case lor 
cessation of evangelistic work. There are at least three 
reasons why we should continue in humility the work oi 
proclaiming Christ, in spite of the fact our l ; ves are not so 
perfect as to corroborate fully our claims regarding the 
Gospel. 

The first reason is that if we wait until we are perfect 
enough to convey in terms of our own lives the mercy and 
judgment of God as revealed in Jesus Chiist, then obvi¬ 
ously we shall have to wait forever. The kind of life that 
by itself will supply obvious proofs for the saving power 
of Christ can never be attained. Further, the other person 
will only accept his own assessment and not ours. The 
New Testament speaks of people who went about preach¬ 
ing Christ; these were not men perfect in every way but 
they were men who had found a new mode of life. Not all 
the possibilities of the New Lile had yet been fully mani¬ 
fested in their lives. But they had taken the first step, and 
that w r as enough to give them the right to preach. 

The second reason is that our aim is not to make other 
people as good as we are, or even to share with others 
something valuable that w r e possess, but to tell the story 
of God’s redemptive act in Christ. There is, of course, 
room for personal testimony, and also for citing instances 
of transformed lives during the centuries, but the primary 
task is not that of commending ourselves or the saints of 
the ages, but commending Christ. If Christianity is claim¬ 
ed to he unique, it is not because individual Christians 
are unique, not even because Christianity as a system 
of religious beliefs is unique, but because Jesus is unique. 

There is a third reason why we should persist in the 
task of evangelism in spite of the shame and scandal of 
our imperfect lives. We should realize that God does not 
deal with men by offering advance proofs and authenti¬ 
cations. He wants men to come to Him in trust, and then 
find that He fulfils His promises. There is, therefore, some 
hiddenness in the way He deals with us, a hiddenness 
which is embarrassing but which is quite compatible with 
a God who wants men to trust Him as a child trusts his 
father. He has withheld many proofs—proofs that we 
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would desire to have in advance. Even as we ourselves 
have gone to Him in trust, we invite all people to an ad¬ 
venture of faith, and ask them to place their tiusi in Jesus, 
as the One in whom alone theie is hope for them and lor 
others. Perhaps it is even debasing our religion to require 
that its validity be externally proved. 

All this is not being said to supply a defence for our 
imperfections nor should it be construed that we are less¬ 
ening the gravity of sin by specious argument. Our con¬ 
cern is rather to point out that the call to evangel i/e is 
inescapable. It is inescapable because it is the conviction 
that in Christ, God has fully and finally revealed Himself 
that gives the right to preach, not anything else. This con¬ 
viction alone is the determining factor, not any other. If 
this conviction is there, we can go ahead. If it is not there, 
then and then only we have lost the right to proclaim. So 
much in answer to the objections of the Neo-Hindu think¬ 
er. 


The Gospel and the Secularism of Today 
Now w r c turn to the second field of opposition, namely 
the secularism of our day. In part, the secularist move¬ 
ment of our day is the protest of the oppressed and the 
downtrodden of centuries against the oppressive forces in 
religious organizations, in social classes and in the existing 
economic order. The movement thus is in the nature of 
a revolt. But it is also a positive movement making a con¬ 
tribution in several spheres of our life and culture. We 
have heaid of such new ideas, and the recent discovery of 
concepts like human welfare and community life. These 
have come in the wake of a revolution, the immediate 
springs of which were in secular, rather than religious 
events. Various scientific advances, the increasing conquest 
and harnessing of the powers of nature, the shrinkage in 
space as a result of faster means of communication, these 
and such other developments have contributed to the dis¬ 
covery of these new and important values. The most im¬ 
portant single event to have made a significant contribu¬ 
tion was perhaps the achievement of political indepen¬ 
dence, with its bestowal of self respect and national dig¬ 
nity on our people. Without this freedom, they would not 
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concern themselves with other freedoms and rights. More¬ 
over, the manner in which independence was gained has 
shown the power of a new set of ideas and weapons. To 
have achieved the goal without resorting to conventional 
weapons, even though the organized struggle lasted thirt) 
vears, meant no small prestige. This and other accomplish¬ 
ments, therefore, are the clue to understanding the pre¬ 
sent national temper. 

During the last decade, since the war and particularly 
since independence, this nation has progressed in many 
directions. The vast network of nation-budding activities, 
the \arious economic projects accomplished and under way, 
and the multitude of schemes, large and small, for the bet¬ 
terment of life have opened up a new vision and a new 
promise before the people. It will be conceded by many 
that besides her advances in the domestic field, India has 
also made a notable contribution toward improving inter¬ 
national relationships. Her prestige among the nations is 
perhaps higher today than it ever was. Her voice is heard 
with respect in world forums. The amount of such success 
already achieved justifies the hope for the future. Of 
course there are still many and mighty evils to he fought 
and subdued, but they do not continue to stagger people’s 
minds or paralyse them into inaction. Their reaction to 
these evils today is markedly different; they no longer ac¬ 
cept them with resignation but want to fight them. One 
has only to compare the reaction of the people to the recent 
cyclone havoc in .South Tamilnad, with their reaction to, 
say, the Bengal Famine of 1943. or Bihar earthquake 
of 1934 to see the difference. Such a vast change in out¬ 
look has come about in recent years, that words like ‘des¬ 
pair’, 'despondency,* and 'frustration,' which are common¬ 
ly used to describe the prevalent mood in the war-torn 
countries of Europe, do not seem to apply here. At any 
rate, they cannot be held to be descriptions of the major 
predominant national temper. The major tendency is 
‘Humanism,’ the kind of thinking that puts man in the 
centre. It is an expression of belief in human powers and 
reliance upon forces of the natural order rather than the 
supernatural. 

Such an attitude usually results from success and 
achievement. India has been no exception. However, In- 
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dian Humanism is not openly atheistic or ami-religious, 
although the tendency is steadily increasing to regard God 
as a vestige of a superstitious past, or as an unnecessary 
extra. 

In this context, the task of the evangelist is a delicate 
one. It is also of a complex nature. He has on the one 
hand to endorse healthful and constructive national acti¬ 
vity, and on the other, he the spokesman for the judgment 
of God on all human pretensions and idolatry of material 
values. But there can be no doubt that both of these must 
be done. We may set forth our task under two broad cate¬ 
gories. The first part relates to practical action concern¬ 
ing the needs and problems of our day; and secondly, the 
theological task of pointing to the error in the thought 
of contemporary humanists in India. 

The first part of our task springs from our recognition 
that we are called to responsible citizenship in our society. 
It is true that the Church is primarily the bearer of the 
Gospel, and its first concern is at the point of men's most 
crucial need, namely, the spiritual need. But the Church 
is also a visible community, and the Gospel is not mere 
words. There is, therefore, a duty placed upon us to con¬ 
cern ourselves deeply and responsibly with the needs of 
the whole man. This is the direction in which our doc¬ 
trines of creation and Incarnation point. The world is the 
sphere of God’s activity, and the human body has been 
redeemed by the Incarnation; therefore, we cannot afford 
to be indifferent about them. 

Our first duty is to seek areas of co-operation, and en¬ 
gage ourselves in the work of bringing into being an order 
more in accord with God's purpose. Perhaps never before 
in the history of our nation has there been such dire need 
for Christian leadership in thought and action as there 
is today. Decisions, schemes and executive actions affect¬ 
ing millions of people are being made every day. We who 
possess the Gospel of redemption for the whole man and 
who also possess to some extent knowledge through ac¬ 
quaintance with constructive work in limited spheres, can 
render useful and effective service in co-operation with 
national agencies. Unfortunately, we have not yet given 
much thought to this form of Christian witness and sen 
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vice, but there is no doubt that this is a field for explora¬ 
tion and planned action. 

Secondly, evaluation and judgment. Whenever the 
proposal is made for Christians to join forces with national 
agencies lor social action, the warning is expressed by 
some that this would lead to contamination and lowering 
of Christian standards. Perhaps we should heed the warn¬ 
ing and not minimize such a danger. Constant evaluation 
and judgment from the standpoint of God’s revelation in 
Christ are, therefore, necessary. While keeping himself 
engaged in co-operative constructive activity, the Christian 
must not lose sight of the sins of pride, idolatry and secu¬ 
larism, or fail to raise the voice of judgment. Times of 
prosperity and success favour the easy grow T th of selfish 
motives and pride. It is the Christian’s task constantly to 
bring to bear the judgment of God on the affairs of his 
nation. It is also his duty to place himself tinder the judg¬ 
ment of God so that he would also be given the grace to 
avoid self-righteousness and bigotry. 

In this connection, we should also make bold to declare 
that matciial values are secondary to spiritual values. Wc 
should keep our people reminded that by assuring an 
abundance of material supplies, we do not solve the basic 
problems of human society. Only by returning to God in 
penitence and surrender can men be enabled to rid them¬ 
selves of guilt and to offer pardon to those who offend 
against them, thus laying the foundation for a healthy and 
harmonious society. 

Thirdly, the pointing to the goal. In India, w T e are 
passing through a period when the nation is searching for 
a goal. After the achievement of independence, we have 
not found a common goal for the nation. In our relations 
with foreign powers and as an internal arrangement, the 
idea of co-existence has engaged much attention. India is 
even looked upon as being peculiarly fitted to propound 
the idea. But co-existence is only a temporary half-way 
house; it may give a breathing space and temporarily halt 
the mad rush toward war. In co-existence, there is only a 
truce between disagreeing groups, and the Christian can¬ 
not look upon this as the final end to strive after. The 
Christian understanding of the goal on the other hand is 
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best described by the word ‘Community/ In a community 
theie is unity, harmony and concord. Our aim must be to 
work for a community in the nation, as well as in the 
w’orld. The real co-existence we long for is the co-existence 
of justice and peace; for it is tragically possible to achieve 
some degree oi justice without peace and vice versa . 

It is our conviction that this community life can issue 
only as men confront themselves with the Cross, where 
their guilt is removed and they are given the power to 
start a new r life and then proceed to live gratefully—for¬ 
given and forgiving. 

Fourthly, the proclamation of the end. Our Christian 
task will not be complete until we have also spoken that 
there is a final event towards which history is moving 
W’hich will be the fulfilment of the meaning of our exis¬ 
tence and which will be the signal for the inauguration 
of God’s ow'n kingdom. This is the Christian Hope, which 
is an essential part of the Gospel. We do not believe that 
the present struggle between good and evil will continue 
eternally, but that there will be an end and a fulfilment 
w r hcn the good will be vindicated and evil completely 
destroyed. 

In an age when secularism is rising, perhaps the de¬ 
claration of the last judgment and final fulfilment wilt 
make little sense. But if we omit this w r e shall be making 
a serious departure from the way the New Testament pre¬ 
sents the Gospel. Indeed, the New Testament presents the 
Gospel largely from the standpoint of this final event. 
Moreover, this eschatological hope is what will save us 
from false pretensions, as w r ell as from frustrations and 
despair. 



Missionaries: 

India’s Door is Open 

REV. A. RUSSELL STEVENSON, 
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Divisions of Foreign Missions. 

Is the era of Christian Mission's in India drawing to a 

close ? 

Tlure has been the growing impression that India has 
no place 1 or Cluislian niissonaries, and that, in fact, the 
day of missionary endeavour thcie is fast drawing to a 
dose. 

The truth is the exact opposite. Missionaries are need¬ 
ed and wanted in India today. The door is open, and 
large numbers of missionaries are freely carrying on their 
ministr) ol preaefing, healing and serving. 

True, they are doing this, not as their fathers did, with 
the entire responsibility resting with themselves and their 
boards back home. They arc working in co-operation with 
their colleagues in the new, and ever strengthening, Indian 
Churches. Bui they are there, they are working freely and 
uselully, and they are welcome. 

That the role of the foreign mission; ry has changed, 
all will agree. He now goes not only as a partner to work 
side by side with the Indian Christian; he goes at the invi¬ 
tation of the Churches within the country. 

Moreover, recent conversations and developments bet¬ 
ween leaders of both Church and Government in India 
give clear indication that we may anticipate manifold 
opportunities for the free and open preaching of the Gos¬ 
pel in the years ahead. 

During her visit in America not long ago, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, the Minister of Health in the Indian Cabi¬ 
net, said, ‘India is not anti-missionary in spite of rumours 
to the contrary/ 

Another distinguished Indian leader who believes we 
should face the future with confidence is Mr. C. P. Mathew, 
a member of Parliament from the State of Travancore- 
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Cochin, and recently a member of the India delegation to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. At a lun¬ 
cheon given by the South Asia Committee of the National 
Council of Churches, Mr. Mathew said, “I take pride in 
the new Indian constitution which guarantees to all free¬ 
dom of religion; freedom of belief, of worship, and free¬ 
dom to propagate/' He added that recent decisions in the 
Supreme Court have supported this guarantee. "This fun¬ 
damental right, ‘freely to profess, practise, and propagate/ 
must prevail for all who live in India," Mr. Mathew said, 
“and must not be denied to foreigners as some Hindu 
leaders have insisted." 

India Is Independent 

Christian people in the West must look at India, at the 
role of the missionary, and at the task of carrying on a 
Christian witness, in the light ol the startling changes 
that have taken place since India achieved her indepen¬ 
dence in 1947. Change in itself is no guarantee of progress, 
but in India the progress that has accompanied the change 
has been notable. Under the leadership of Prime Minister 
Nehru, the Indian nation has established itself as a sove¬ 
reign, independent republic. India has adopted a consti¬ 
tution consistent with the aims of a secular state. Un- 
touchability has been legally outlawed, economic and so¬ 
cial reforms have been carried out, and India has taken 
her proper place in the United Nations as ecjual partner 
with other nations, and as the ardent champion of those 
nations which are still subject to colonial rule. In 1952, 
India held her first nation-wide elections. In a dramatic 
demonstration of political democracy, 107 million people 
went to the polls to elect representatives to national and 
local offices. 

The Christians of India, numbering close to ten mil¬ 
lion, have not remained aloof from this change. They have 
been a part of it and, to a degree out of proportion to 
their numbers, have been instrumental in the progress so 
far. They are concerned that their life in the Churches 
shall evidence a similar growth. The Churches of India 
are anxious to achieve complete independence and auto¬ 
nomy. to build up Indian leadership, to develop their own 
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ways of witness and worship, and at alJ points to be free 
of foieign control. 


The Missionary as a Partner 

These are worthy goals. They are goals which both the 
Churches and the missions must seek to realize. Toward 
that end the missionary from the West is welcomed as a 
‘partner in obedience.' In that partnership and in that 
obedience, the Christians oi East and West will find their 
plate in a fellowship that is world-wide. 

T he missionary is neicvsaiily one who is sent. In ful¬ 
filling their uiissionaiy obligation, the Western Churches 
have hem sending their representatives to India for a peri¬ 
od of over ifoo years. This involves the Churches in deal¬ 
ings with other governments and those dealings have be¬ 
come imteasinglx complicated, particularly in the years 
since the last war. 

We can be grateful for the large degree ol freedom 
and opportunity that lias been accorded to missiomnies 
during the years that they have saved in India. The mis¬ 
sionary has travelled widely, he lias founded institutions, 
established Churches, and proclaimed the Gospel. That 
God has blessed these efioits is evident to all. Christianity 
is firmly rooted in India. 

Political and Religious Tensions 

T oday, however, the Indian nation is caught up in the 
tensions that prevail the world over. There are political 
and religious tensions within the country. Giving voice to 
India's special religious tensions is the highly vocal Maha- 
sabha Party. Through the Mahasabha, Hindu extremists 
are openly working lor the establishment of a Hindu state, 
a state that would deprive religious minorities of equal 
rights and would establish Hinduism as the national reli¬ 
gion. These extremists charge that missionaries act as pol: 
tical agents, that they win converts by offering material 
inducements, and that the adoption of Christianity is 
tantamount to giving up Indian nationality. 

It is encouraging to note that Indian Christians have 
protested against these irresponsible attacks. The New York 
4 
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l imes of January a. 193reported on the resolutions for- 
mulated by the All India Conference ol Indian Christians, 
They warned government leaders that these attacks against 
foreign missionaries are widening into attacks against 
Christianity itself. In its statement, the Conference de¬ 
clared, Foreign missionaries will be welcomed as valuable 
co-woi kers.’ 

J he Government also faces externa; tensions. Com¬ 
munist dominated states lie to the north, and to the east 
and west lie the two sections ol a <ountr\ with which an 
uneasy truce still exists. Missionaries are loieigners and 
the Government considers it necessary to be informed ol 
the activities of foreigners living within the borders of 
India. We must, therefore, be sensitive* to the situation 
which the presence of missionaries creates. 

I lie Government has made it clear that certain restric¬ 
tions are in order. Missionai ies will be most severely res¬ 
tricted in those border areas where foreign agents seek to 
penetrate or where unrest is cause l b\ dissatified tribal 
groups. Missionaries must not, on their own initiative and 
without due clearance, open up work in new areas. Should 
expansion be planned, use should be made of Indian j>er- 
sonnel, unless the need for a foreign missionary can be de¬ 
monstrated. Further, mission boards should not anticipate 
an increase over the number of missionaries now in India. 
Instead, every effort should be* made to train more Indian 
leaders. Where possible, work should be turned over to 
Indians. Lastly, it should be left to the Churches of India, 
together with the National Christian Council or some 
such body, to invite the missionary and to establish with 
the Government the need for his piesence. 

Mission Board Policy 

The Southern Asia Committee of the National Coun¬ 
cil of Churches recently adopted a statement in which it 
set forth certain basic principles to govern the entry and 
work of American missionaries. These principles should 
come as no surprise. They recognize the changes that 
have taken place and yet they are not born purely of 
expediency. They are principles that have been supported 
by missionary statesmen who, from the earliest times, have 
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to build up strong, independent Churches free of foreign 
control. It will be noted that in two instances (Items 2 
and 4) , the statement of principles is in complete agree¬ 
ment with present government policy. The principles are 
as follows: 

(1) In all matters affecting the work and development 
of the Christian Churches in India the primaly place of 
authority and responsibility rests with them. 

(2) The development of Indian leadership must con¬ 
tinue to have priority. 

(‘p Missionaries should be intellectual!) and spirit¬ 
ually stiong. They should be prepared in every way to 
make a positive contribution to the well-being of the peo¬ 
ple ol India. 

(4) It is primalily lor the Churches in India to state 
hov many and what kind of missionaries they need, and 
to present those needs to the Government. 

(5) All concerned should continue to up hold the prin¬ 
ciple that the Christian belongs to a world wide iellow- 
sliip. By the very nature of his allegiance to the Mead of 
the Church, he lias the duty to share Ins deepest convic¬ 
tions with all who care to listen and observe. 

The Church wants Missionaries 

The door is open in India. There is a place for the 
missionary, a place that is recognized by leaders in both 
the Government and the Churches. That place was well 
defined in the words of Mr. Mathew, who in addition (o 
his Government responsibility is a distinguished layman 
in the Mar Thoma Church. He said, “The Christian 
Church is supranational. When some Christians in our 
country, therefore, speak of having a purely Indian national 
Church, one can only think that it is because they have 
not grasped or appreciated the Church’s universal char¬ 
acter. Most of the Churches in India want the help and 
continued presence of their fellow-workers from foreign 
countries who are here not as masters but as comrades and 
fellow-workers.* 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Should any missionary workeis from oilier nations come 

to India? If vnu believe with Sri C. ICijagopalachari 
that the\ should not—then our discussion ends here 
and we can close tlie symposium. 

2. One o: the questions most iiequentJv asked by our non- 
Christ inti friends is: "Mow is Christianity disbud lrom 
any other religion?" “What is the uniqueness >' Chris¬ 
tianity?” “Has Christianity the exclusive claim to 
truth:" 

3. In India it is oltcn rematk«*d. "All religious are the 
same; they arc 4 diifereni j>aths hut all leading to the 
same goal.” How can one reconcile this statement 
with the claim of Christ: "1 am the wav, the truth, and 
the lite: no man cometh unto the Father, but by me?” 
(St. John i4: if>.) 

4. The statement is often heard "After all is said and 
done, it makes little difference what a man believes 
as long as he lives right." l)o you agree? 

5. ‘is it good,” asks Sri C. Rajagopalachari, "on the whole 
tor men and women to change lrom one teligion to 
another?” 

6. Do you agree with Dr. 1). A. MtGavian in his recent 
book, "The Bridges of God.” that mass movement 
conversions in which relatives ol an entire family are 
taken into the Christian faith is better than the in¬ 
dividual approach? 

7. Is proselyti/ation right? 

8. Should a mission teacher, agriculturalist or doctor be 
permitted to talk about his religion privately or 
publicly? 

9. How old should a person be to do evangelistic work? 

10. Do you feel that the non-Christian is suspicious of the 
term “missionary?” 

n. Set down your definition of a missionary. After our 
discussions together, see whether you want to alter it 
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The Church and 

Foreign Personnel 

REV. R. M. BENNETT, 

Canadian Baptist Mission. 

Christian Attitude to the Future 

\ S some one once observed. “A servant oi Jesus Christ 
x ha^ no right to be concerned about the future. He 
should be content just to keep going on in faith.” Oi 
course this same demand tor sincere faith and persistence 
applies equally to all Christians, arc! any attempt to limit 
it to the foicign mission:!]y is rather unjust. But taking 
all this as fundamental, I continue to he vexed with what 
I believe are honest doubts. And these doubts are not con¬ 
cerned with whether J manage to keep my job or not. I 
would like to see where we are going as ‘foreign missiona¬ 
ries’, at least in genera! direction, and what is our place 
in the set-up of the Church in India. That is my primary 
concern. 

“Where there is no vision the people perish” is just as 
applicable to the foreign missionaiy as to any other cate¬ 
gory of the human rare, indeed it is even more applicable, 
since the missionary presses on in spite of opposition and 
big odds against him, to the goal which is set before him— 
the implementation of his vision. Should that vision grow 
dim or become blurred, then the driving power of his life 
is going to become weak and his action, if not paralyzed, 
at least Ik fuddled. OI course* t mi line and a life of discipline 
will take over when vision is blurred: rugged individuality 
also will keep going. But to what purpose? 

Foreigners and Nationalism 

To begin with, I ask myself whether the missionary 
from abroad has indeed a place in the new India. We live 
in a new age, and with the outgoing of the old age went 
many fine things as well as many of doubtful value. But 
long before Independence came to India, say some thirty 
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yr.'irs before, the old time ‘pioneer type’ of missionary left 
these shores, or passed on to Glory. Jn the main, over the 
km twenty-live years the missionary iorces in India from 
abroad have been more ready to hand over what little 
anthoiiiy ihe\ have* pow*sscd than the Indian Church has 
been willing to receive. 1 here is a great difference between 
being in a place oi leadership and po-srving authority 
whatever that gieatl\ overused word may mean. It was 
Often tine of the missionarv horn abroad that he was more 
eso.erant nl national independence than wa v his national 
lolleague. 1 here* wrier of comse. splendid ex<e])tions 
within 1 hr Indian Church, and mam less admirable within 
the missionan group. 

Rut for all this, do we fit into the New India? Personal¬ 
ly 1 am an enthusiastic ‘nationalist’ both as a Canadian 
in Canada and for India while I am here. Reing a Cana¬ 
dian and living in a country that is dominated b\ a giant 
o( a neighbour I applet iate what it is to have the best 
{mentioned visitors come and then forget to go home. We 
have too many examples of that in our own Canadian busi¬ 
ness world of nice people who conic, and do not become 
citizens, but by virtue ol their position, dominate their 
immediate situation. We try to be polite, and usually we 
are, but most of us very much disapprove and resent the 
situation which allows torcign capital to maintain its hire¬ 
lings in situations which Canadians could handle just as 
well. Could it be that as a non-Indian missionary I mysell 
am in the same position ol being the target of the resent¬ 
ment (although politeiv veiled) of the people among 
whom I came to work? J can be genuinely sympathetic with 
that stoutly nationalist view that wants to see the Indian 
Church truly Indian, and if my presence here is an obs¬ 
truction to true nationalization of the Church, then it 
were better that I went home. Were my Indian colleagues 
as a people able to conceive of us colleagues and our posi¬ 
tion as one purely of spiritual partnership, whatever our 
particular branch of service, perhaps 1 could sec my place 
better. As it is, as long as I have to administer money, or 
be in a place where my ‘authority’ is the deciding point, 
then I begin to wonder whether my presence here in India 
is more of a hindrance than a blessing. 
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Government Policy 

Nor can we expect that (he (iou rmncni of India will 
continue to be happv about the picscnce ol a large number 
ol loreign mi'Monaries. Religious freedom, religious tole¬ 
rance and the right to propagate our religion to others has 
been guaranteed in the Constitution ol India. We are proud 
of that dause. It means that the Clmstian sadliu who is 
holding a meeting a bundled yards away horn where L am 
writing will have the law ol the land behind him when he 
preaches—at least the law will sax he has the right to 
preach in the wax he is doing. Hut the (government ol 
India mav (juitc rightly insist that that clause is primarily 
applicable as a right to Indians, and not as a privilege to 
non Indians. One official not long ago in talking about 
tin's mat to said, 'll Chiistians in India want to evangeli/e 
tie's counti y. that is their right undei the Constitution, 
but let this be done l>v Indians, not bv foreigners.” 

I'iu-re is ouile a masss ol evidence to show that the 
(•ovnnmnK does not intend to go on loiever admitting 
non-Indian missionaries; e.g., the new regulations being 
framed in regard to commonwealth missionaries, the diffi¬ 
culties ol non Commonwealth missionarv soc ieties to 
sec me Y 7 C//.Y lor their missionaries, die continued cutting 
down of mNsionarv numbers in places like Assam, Kash¬ 
mir and Agency or Hill 1 ribe Area.s, regardless of national 
origins. Where sections of the country are disturbed, or 
the area is of strategic military importance, as in Kashmir, 
this is understandable. In some other areas, however, 
where some missionaries from abroad have been refused 
re-admission or permission to enter, the reasons, if ever 
given, are particularly unconvincing except to anyone who 
is anxious to attribute doubtful motives to the Christian 
cause. In some other places, particularly in 4 tribal areas' 
one cannot help but wonder if effectiveness in one's mis¬ 
sion is not tlie criterion in determining that the bar be 
lowered. 

The evidence adds up to the fact that as a group of 
missionaries from abroad our days in India are numbered. 
We may wish to think otherwise, but in this writer's opi¬ 
nion, the sooner we face up to it the better for us all, 
whether in the sending countries or in India. 
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The philosophy of missions over the last century in 
general, and in the last fifty years in particular, has all 
been on the growth of the Chinch in India, and we have 
paraded this doctrine on tveiv Iront. It set ms strange that 
to make it really effective, it will take the action ol a secu¬ 
lar government. Still that action would he mote welcome, 
or at least, ’ess disuniting, il the motive behind it were as 
ptistine as some oi us would like to brlie\e; and il the 
statements ol religious ext)emists ol oilier communities 
seemed less intruded ‘in unite the shephen’ and scatter 
the sheep', and il our In lie! in the itnpai t ialit\ ol their 
judgments was less open to (jucstiuii. The (ears that I 
have heanl most liom m\ colleagues ate based not on the 
right to sa\ ‘no* in mivdonars admission so much as that 
this is a precursot ol an aHa< k on th- Chii.stian roiii- 
inuniiN. 


The Growth of Litigation in the Church 

T oo many ol us, as missionaries, have become very be¬ 
wildered hv the unfortunate increase in litigation within 
almost c\ery branch ol the Christian Church. In some 
cases missionaries also, cjuite unwittingly, have been in¬ 
volved. It is strange that fission and dissension appear of¬ 
ten to be in diicct proportion to the length of time which 
a Church has been established. Hard too is it to heat when 
one realizes that, in the majority of cases, those who havi 
launched the litigation arc* those who with their families, 
over generations, have enjoyed considerable educational 
and other Christian lacilities. 

To say this is not to include in the criticism that great 
bulk of the Church which thoroughly deprecates this spirit 
of quarrelsomeness. In the fellowship of the true believers, 
we missionaries have learned how true c nr colleague's 
and comrades can he. But the spirit of litigation has taken 
the joy of missionary service away from too many of us, 
and has been a major cause for the non-return to India of 
many fine souls. 


Dissidents in the Church 

It is undoubtedly true that among the general public, 
especially in the South, there is an attitude of good will 
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towards the foreign mivdonarv. He* is accepted for what In¬ 
comes to do. Indeed when we constantly icad i? 1 South 
India newspapers the plaudits heaped upon us, oiten hv 
Mirnlu oilitials in high position, we olicn leel most un- 
worthv oi their recommendation. lint when we learn that 
our own lellow Christians have provided the fuel lor anti* 
inivdonar\ agilalion, we cannot help hut have our mis¬ 
giving iucrea cd a*, !o vh/diM we dmidd he lieu* at all. 
W-m'd a (Imre h !i t( limn m;s>ionari: s ‘oom abioad get 
'low 1 t(i tie. •. c;I luring 1 sell i 1 om dLddcm iron- 

hle-maktis mo,v qi'.vkh th;n if ve 1 ■. v to »<*Cr* 

ti]> die shock? T do not know the answer, hut I know that 
if vu. veto ?i»:t hen. i,unv ol die most .tdw.ot oi our 
Ch.iuh ,ai -rs world bei ome \o< :*i and rxptt ss : \ e : n their 
dciMminaii.iji io k((j> the Chunh und d. i h. \ might 
deal i: h the vitiation m**t»* di e ieallv wv! a(hie\e be!* 
;er lend!*:. 1 not he* Chunh in India dei^g a dvsevvhe 
to iis(i; by leawng too often, lit?- dh : a ni» «’•■> oi Chinch 
disr.iplih" to non-Indian inis* binaries? 

Western Funds 

Then we have to face* that verv difficult problem of 
finances bom abroad. This vexatious question alas, is pre¬ 
sent in India almost wherever the Chinch is found. It is 
the cause lor more quarrelsomeness than any other one 
thing. 

We may first observe that to expect the Church in 
India to be self-supporting seems to run contrary to the 
whole national outlook and international trend of think¬ 
ing. Whether the United Nations, the Colombo Plan, or 
the more recently much touted Moscow promises, thq 
whole emphasis today is on sharing with the ‘have-nots* 
die blessings of the ‘haves’. To achieve industrial self- 
sufficiency is considered not only worthy hut a vital neces¬ 
sity for world peace, and millions upon millions of 
pounds, dollars or roubles arc to be poured into India in 
this worthy cause. Much has come; more is promised. H 
nations feel this way. is there any reason for surprise if an 
economically backward community like the Christian 
Church feels that the day for withdrawal of funds is still 
remote? In fact two centuries of financial contribution to 
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the Christian Church in India for many most worthy 
causes seem more of a forerunner ol the spirit of inter¬ 
national giving today than a reason to call lor its cessation. 
Are we also really surprised in view of this that we do 
not see the financial Independence we consider desirable? 
Would it not he expecting something more than human 
to make it possible lor people to ask ioi financial aid, 
encourage them to believe that it will be given and then 
expect them not to ask? And yet we must lace this very 
real fact that financial aid from abroad and missionary 
administration of it, ma\ be the largest single cause for 
the spiritual letharg) so common in the Church in India 
today. 


indigenous Evangelism 

As long as evangelism draws heavily on foieign resour¬ 
ces the Church in India must e xpect to bear the stigma ‘a 
foreign Church’. 1 his is not to imply that all evangelism 
in India is being paid lot iiom ab:oad. The truth is that 
in many of the long cVabllsheci Churches it is really being 
carried on by Indians, and a considerable proportion o{ 
the funds used are from Indian sources, but there is enough 
truth in it to make the charge stick. 

A Hindu Inspector of Schools recently said in bitter 
sarcasm,'‘There are enough retired Christian school teach¬ 
ers in East Godavari District alone to evangelize all India, 
if they wanted/ Witness, however, the amazing indigenous 
Christian movements amongst the Nagas, the Lusha is. 
Boros, Santhalis, Caros. Mundas. and Oraons. It is true 
also that the Ghotuls and Khonds have been most vibrant 
when led by their own brethren in evangelism. 

Our Lord’s command to His disciples was ‘Go ye into 
all the world preach, teach, baptize, make disciples, .-and 
lo, I am with you always.’ Eoo often we forget that this 
command is as applicable to a Christian in India as to his 
brother in Iowa, ITS.A. The command applies to all Chris¬ 
tians regardless of the geographical accident of birth. 

But one or two things are apparent and compelling. 
The first of these has been said often and needs to be said 
again; viz., that all effort within the Church today must 
be spent in ensuring that the Church in India is truly 
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established in Christ and under self-administration. To 
accomplish this may need a drastic re-appraisal of our mis* 
sionary contribution and re-adjustment of our resources. 
There must be a strategic re-deployment of existing mis¬ 
sionary personnel. Too many are still doing things that 
their Indian brethren could do far better. Certainly, there 
must be a rapid eradication of the idea lingering in a few 
quarters that the missionary must give the answers as well 
as the finance. 

Perhaps one of the most vulnerable chinks in our 
Christian armour today is in that section of the Church 
which has prided itself on ‘democratic* administration. 
With little to check them, missionaries in such societies 
have often in fact become the centre of a small hierarchy. 
The removal of the missionary would not of necessity be 
an answer, if all it means is to perpetuate a heirarchy of 
the few when what is needed is the establishment of the 
Church. 

The Kingdom of God is eternal, we believe, and we 
like to pride ourselves on the fact that the work we have 
done will live through to eternity. This could be a snare 
and a delusion. God’s ways of working out His Kingdom 
are not necessarily those of the missionary in India abroad 
today. What is important is that wc seek out that Will of 
God, and even if it means that we must disappear, be pre¬ 
pared to accept it. 



Partnership in Obedience 

An Appraisal 

REV. GUNTHER SCHULTZ. 

Formerly of the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission 

THE International Missionary Conference 

formulated the principle ‘Partnership in Obedi¬ 
ence*. Since then, it lias become a principle with all per¬ 
sons and institutions dealing with mission work to regard 
the so-called younger Churches of Asia and Africa as real 
Churches and not merely as dependencies of the Western 
Churches. This formula was to mean that the relationship 
between missionaries and younger Churches had entered 
a new era, the era of partnership and cooperation. 


Meaning of Partnership 

If ‘partnership* has any meaning at all, it says: both 
Churches, the younger and the older ones, are real Chur¬ 
ches of Jesus Christ if they live and work in obedience to 
God and His world. Both Churches are equally respon¬ 
sible for the congregation being built through the YVord 
of God and the Sacraments. Both are also responsible for 
the Gospel’s being preached to all men. The difference 
between younger and older Churches is no longer a differ¬ 
ence of quality, but only a matter of expressing certain 
historical developments. There is no difference between 
young and old, between East and West, in the Kingdom 
of God. 

‘Partnership* means secondly that the Churches con¬ 
cerned have decided not to exist independently of each 
other, but to fulfill the call of God and bear joint witness 
to His action in the world. To achieve this, it is of course 
necessary, that each one of the partners should seek the 
co-operation of the other. But it is also necessary that each 
should be entirely free to choose and call whomsoever it 
likes and considers to be a partner in this task. It is, under 
these circumstances, no longer sufficient if one of the part* 
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ncrs decides independently to go to another Church in 
order to help there. He who wants to be obedient to God 
will have to wait until his partner is calling him in the 
name of God. 

It is the intention of this article to see whether these 
conditions are today being 1 uifilled by the Western Chur¬ 
ches. We will limit ourselves to events in India. It seems 
that the missions in other parts of the world are lacing 
the same problems, particularly so in Indonesia and Africa. 

Not Called 

The foreign missionary coming to India today realizes 
immediately that lie is not under all circumstances wel¬ 
come. He very seldom arrives at a real partnership with 
his new Indian partners. 

Missionaries working in an area where no Church has 
yet been established may feel hurt because in those cases 
even the slightest signs of partnership are missing. It is 
also possible in the case of the younger missionary, who 
through a work of several decades has spread around him¬ 
self an atmosphere of patriarchy. Even he frequently faces 
opposition from certain people and groups in His Church. 

There are of course many Indians—possibly even a ma¬ 
jority—who still want missionaries in large numbers. They 
are mostly the inactive who are a!raid of taking respon¬ 
sibility; or they do not want to m'ss the financial advan¬ 
tages which the presence of a missionary means to them 
or their Church. But these members are not really those 
who represent the Church and bear the responsibility for 
its life. Most of these who really represent the life and 
activity of their Church are rather sceptical about the 
presence of so many missionaries. 

You find these people all over the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent, in the South as well as in the North. You find this 
sceptical attitude towards all nationalities: towards the 
British, who have ruled them for so long, as well as to¬ 
wards the Americans, whose financial and organizational 
power is sometimes overwhelming, and towards the Ger¬ 
mans, who usually have not committed either of these 
offences. You find this attitude also in all denominations: 
Anglicans, Baptists and Methodists, Presbyterians and 
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Lutherans of all shades; even with the sects. You find 
them criticising both the missionaries who have been striv¬ 
ing for the union of the Church of South India, or who 
are at present working for a North India Church Union, 
and also the missionaries who object to Church union on 
theological or other grounds. You find them keeping aloof 
from the old time patriarchs, and from those who humbly 
and devoiedlv trv to restrain themselves from dominating 
moods and activities. You find these people among the 
Church leaders, the administrators and the theologians, 
the dot tors and leathers, the writers and the editors. You 
find them among those who frequently have been in the 
West, and among those who refuse to accept such invita¬ 
tions You find them most of ail among the students. 

I hey ail suffer from there being too manv foreign 
missionaries round about them. Maybe they are in the 
minority against their brothers who still want missionaries 
as before. But they are certainly the really living members 
of their Chinches. And this especially makes them the 
partners whose co-operation a foreign missionary should 
first seek, and whose call lie should consider to ir? essen¬ 
tial before taking up any task in India. But they on whose 
consent a real partnership depends, have neither called 
the foreign missionary, nor are they ready to confirm the 
.calling which he himself might have felt. It is under those 
circumstances impossible to speak of ‘partnership in obe¬ 
dience’! 


Only Sent 

This statement seems to contradict the fact that mast 
of the missionaries coming to India today have been invi¬ 
ted by the authorities of the Indian Church. Indeed, the 
Indian Churches sometimes are working very hard to ob¬ 
tain visas for these missionaries from their Government. 
This seems also to contradict the fact that on practically 
every occasion where representatives of Eastern and Wes¬ 
tern Churches meet, the former express the desire for 
more and more missionaries. 

But it shorn! not be overlooked that in most of the 
governing bodies of the Indian Churches, the foreign mis- 
sionaries have still a decisive influence. Moreover it should 
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not be forgotten that our Indian partners have an under¬ 
standing of politeness completely different from ours. Their 
tradition and education prevent them from freely saying 
‘No’ to somebody who has clearly revealed his wishes. 

They are even more handicapped by their obligation 
to be thankful. Even those friends who are looking criti¬ 
cally at the missionaries, admit gladly that the Gospel has 
been brought to India through the Western missions. It 
is, therefore, very hard lor them not to welcome the suc¬ 
cessors of those missionaries to whom they feel they owe 
so much. They are afraid of appearing ungrateful. 

It is politeness and thankfulness which make our part¬ 
ners extend their invitations. It is, therefore, nothing for 
us to boast about. Our friends have not been free, and the 
initiative has in nearly all cast's been with the Westerners. 
And this is, under no circumstances, that ‘call* which is 
so necessary to create a real partnership. 

It remains, therefore, true, that the missionary today 
coming to India has not really been called. He has only 
been sent; i.e., he is only a ‘missionary’. That was, of 
course, quite sufficient at a time when God wanted to ex¬ 
pand His revelation into parts of the world where He was 
still unknown. But today the Christian Church in India is 
established, and this Church shares the same direct con¬ 
tact with God and His Word as the Western Churches. 
It is. therefore, necessary that every missionary sent *o 
India today should also have been called by the Indian 
Church. Both the sending and tfie calling together consti¬ 
tute today the call and the command of Cod. 

Not Nationalism 

To call this attitude of our Indian friends nationalism 
or anti-colonialism would be unfair. 

Even those who do not want missionaries of the old 
type declare energetically that they do not in principle 
object to representatives of the Western Churches coming 
to India and working here. They know quite well that 
every Church will have to remain in contact with the 
other Churches in the world in order to remain a Church. 
They also know that such contacts cannot be made only 
by a few leading people meeting from time to time in ecu- 
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mcnical bodies. They know that partnership means living 
together in the world and sharing in the practical work 
of the Church. They know that only by such contacts can 
the Indian Church avoid tlie limitations of nationalism. 

From this it is clear that our Indian partners do not 
entirely refuse co-operation with us Westerners. They ob¬ 
ject only to the practice of imposing upon their politeness 
and gratitude, missionaries whom they do not want and 
whom they have not called. 

1 'hey arc quite ready to call partners bom all Church- 
tv but they themselves want to decide how many they 
m eek whom they call, to what place and for what task 
they call them. 


The Indian Point of View 

Our Indian partners have their reasons for rejecting 
the practice of only ‘sending* as it has hitherto been ap¬ 
plied. If we want to arrive at a real partnership with 
them, we must listen to their arguments. 

1. They say: Every foreign missionary is today oenv 
pying the place of an Indian and does what an Indian 
ought to do; and that is not only true for the evangelistic 
work but for the work in schools, hospitals and seminaries . 
The fact that there is a missionary very often prevents an 
Indian from seeing his own responsibility. A missionary 
should immediately retire from his job if suitable Indians 
are available. If there are no such Indians, his main task 
should be to train Indians for the job he is occupying in 
order to retire as quickly as possible. If Indian Churches 
are inviting Western partners today, they are doing it for 
this purpose. 

2. They say: Every missionary increases the financial 
dependence of the Indian Churches . That applies, of 
course, particularly to those missionaries who still have 
large funds with which to start and build huge institu¬ 
tions. But even the missionary who has no large funds to 
spend receives his salary from abroad and is thus a worker 
for whose salary the Indian Church is not responsible. 
Besides that, he usually receives a salary which an Indian 
Church perhaps will never be able to pay to one of its 
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workers; not to speak of the psychological handicap which 
the difference of salaries means to partnership. The worst 
danger in this connection is that the financial support of 
the Western missions may force Indians to fulfil the wish¬ 
es of the missionaries against their own judgment. There 
is hardly an Indian Church in which people do not re¬ 
member such instances. 

Nowadays such financial dependence is even danger¬ 
ous. It is quite possible that one day the Indian Churches 
will generally not he allowed to receive foreign funds. If 
at that day the financial dependence should still exist, it 
could mean disaster o the Indian Church. 

s>. Thev say: /’.Very missionary makes it more difficult 
for the Indian Church to deal 7 viih the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. This attitude ha-> to he taken into account. Even if 
our Indian partners want to get a visa for a missionary 
whom they themselves have invited, they do not find it 
easy to convince their Government that he will he of real 
good to their Church. 

Even more important is the fact that the great num¬ 
ber of foreign missionaries hinders our Indian partners 
in playing their part in the political and social life of their 
country. The different political and social groups which 
form the public life of India arc even more cautious to¬ 
wards foreigners than their Government. They do not 
want the co-operation of Christians in India because these 
are surrounded by foreigners, and so they try to exclude 
them from all political and social activities. 

4. They say: Every missionary obstructs the evange¬ 
listic activity of the Indian Church. Evangelization in In¬ 
dia has nowadays to deal particularly with groups which 
are firmly rooted in their own cultural, social or political 
traditions. All these groups view with great suspicion the 
influences coming from foreign culture and civilization. 
Their suspicion increases as the industrialization of India, 
after the Western pattern, endangers their old traditions. 
That seems to be one of the main reasons for the anti¬ 
colonialism of the average Indian. Even if an Indian iel- 
low-countryman preaches the Gospel to them, they see the 
many missionaries in the background, and find it difficult 
to believe that Christianity is not a Western affair. 
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By his presence, the foreign missionary also provides 
the modern anti-Christian movements with the necessary 
arguments. We force our Indian partners to prove again 
that Christianity is not just a part of Western civilization, 
and that Christianity is not responsible for the exploding 
of atom bombs. 

If there is to be evangelistic work in India today it 
will most probably have to be on lines very different from 
those of the past. It seems reasonable to leave it to our 
Indian partners to find and practise these new methods. 
We must trust that they will not interpret evangelism as 
syncretism. 

5. They say: Every missionary coming to India sup¬ 
ports the denorninationalism of the Western type. When 
in the early days a missionary came to India he, of course, 
brought with him his denominational heritage in doctrine 
and liturgy, in hymns and in the forms of Church admin¬ 
istration. That was quite natural and lie simply could 
not act otherwise. But the eflect has been that our Indian 
partners have inherited fioin us our own denominational 
problems. This pioblem has in India even been increased, 
as now the Church in this one country has in it the shades 
of all denominations whii h have ever developed in all the 
countries of the West. 

Even if the foreign missionaries realize that something 
has to be done in diis lespect; even if they work for closer 
inter-denominational co-operation or even union, they do 
this according to their own Western pattern. So it hap¬ 
pens that most of the inter-denominational discussions, 
most of the doctrinal statements and union formulas have 
mainly been framed by Western missionaries. It is. of 
course, one of the achievements ol the modern mission 
age, that the denominations met on the mission field. It 
might also be true that our Indian partners can learn a lot 
from our in ler-denonii national discussions. But why 
should this be done when we are faced with a people to 
be evangelized, who naturally cannot understand the back¬ 
ground of all these typically Western discussions? If we 
leave our Indian partners to themselves, could it not be 
that they will find solutions which we missed because our 
standpoints have hardened during the centuries? Should 
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we not give them rhe chance to try it from perhaps a new 
angle? 

6 . Our Indian partners say: The Westerner who 
works as a theological teacher in India prevents the real 
confrontation of the Word of God with the Indian world . 
Theology, of course, always deals with the same subject, 
in the East and in the West. But its main task is, by inter¬ 
preting the Word of God, to confront it with that parti¬ 
cular world in which this theology and the Church find 
themselves. Therefore, every missionary coming from the 
West brings with him the discussion of his theology w’hich 
is not, under all circumstances, what is required in India. 
It is very often, because of these limitations, not even 
interesting to his students. That is less true of the Old 
and New Testament interpretation than that of Dogma¬ 
tics, and is less true of Ethics than it is of Practical Theo¬ 
logy or even Church History. Except for some very nomi¬ 
nal exceptions, most of the examination papers in most 
of the Indian seminaries and colleges deal with typically 
Western theological problems, and not with the questions 
which really ought to be asked and answered in India. 

It is partly also the Western theologian who has pre¬ 
vented an indigenous theological literature from coming 
into being. Where there are real attempts to face the par¬ 
ticular problems which arise from the Word of God meet¬ 
ing the Indian tradition and Indian culture, they are so 
far mainly dealt with in the fields of Practical Theology 
and History of Religions, but not yet in the very centre 
of Biblical Interpretation and Theology. And when this 
is attempted, missionaries are far too quickly tempted to 
call those attempts syncretism and the like. Maybe the 
line that separates the true faith from syncretism is not 
the same in the East as it is in the West. 

It is usually admitted that much is still to be done 
toward increasing the standard of theological studies in 
India. But it is also clear that theological work in India 
will often look very different from what it is in the West. 
That is one of the reasons why the Western missionary 
has so far been rather ineffective in establishing a theolo¬ 
gical tradition in the Churches of India. 

These seem to be the main points of criticism which 
our Indian partners have against the practice of the Wes- 
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tern missions of the present time. All these points reveal 
that the times have completely changed; so much so that 
the practice of simply sending somebody because 
the Western mission deems that to be necessary, is fast 
becoming an anachronism. An anachronism, because the 
activity ol the missionary once blessed by God is slowly 
turning into a handicap for his partner and his work. 
That is why so many of our partners do not really extend 
their invitations to the Western missionaries. And that 
in turn is the reason why so many missionaries are work¬ 
ing without a proper authority from God and men. And 
that again leads to the missionary being more and more 
frustrated. 


Natural Ending 

Most of the missionaries and sending bodies have 
somehow or other heard these criticisms. Most of them 
have also recognized that something has to be altered. 
With many of them, it has become an established princi¬ 
ple that a Western missionary should no longer occupy 
leading positions in the Indian Church. Most of the mis¬ 
sionaries restrain themselves from obtruding themselves 
too much in the public life of their Churches, particular¬ 
ly so in evangelistic work. The financial support is being 
reduced step by step. Indians are being given responsible 
tasks in their Churches, and there are definite efforts to 
train more and more Indians for those positions. It is also 
well known how many Indians are already playing an im¬ 
portant role in ecumenical circles. Our Indian partners 
realize all this and are most thankful for this change of 
attitude. 

But all these concessions are at present no longer suffi¬ 
cient. They should have been made much earlier. At 
present, they have already been outdated by the develop¬ 
ment of affairs in India. The reason is that all these 
concessions have not yet altered the basic principle, which 
stands today as it did in the past. And this yet unaltered 
principle centres in the saying: the presence of Western 
missionaries is still necessary; without them the Indian 
Church can neither financially exist,, nor take proper care 
of its administrative, theological or social tasks. 

Even if this is not some sort of presumption, it is cep 
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tainly denying the principle of partnership. For this say¬ 
ing is really an open criticism of the Indian Church and 
of our Indian partners. It is quickly withdrawing what has 
just been proclaimed that the Churches in India are Chur¬ 
ches in the sense of that word. 

This criticism shows that Western missionary practice 
as it has so far been applied is meeting with its natural 
ending. For the measure and standard of this criticism is 
obviously the Western Church and its spiritual life. The 
financial power of the Church in India is considered to 
be insufficient because the financial standard of the Wes¬ 
tern Church is being set as the measure. The missionary 
follows the pattern of his own Church and builds huge 
hospitals, seminaries, and schools which he knows that his 
Indian partners, for the time being, cannot run them¬ 
selves. The missionary because he thinks that ‘theology' 
ought to conform to the standard and type of his own 
theology, creates a type of theological training with which 
he knows that his Indian partners will find it very difficult 
to keep pace. Because he is deriving his ideas about the 
Church from his own home Church, he classifies himself 
as the giving and his India*; partner as the constantly 
receiving agent. 

Precisely this aiL'Litdr reveals the natural limit of the 
enteiprise of the foreign missionary in India. He has been 
sent. And because the vitssionary has been sent , he is and 
ran a ins a representative of his own Church. He cannot 
and should not try to overcome this limitation, because 
it has been imposed upon him by God. He himself would 
not be a really useful partner to his Indian friends if he 
forsook what God gave him through his own Church. If 
he is being called into an Indian Church to co-operate 
there with his Indian partners, then he is called to con¬ 
tribute just those gilts which God has given him in his 
own Church. 

Furthermore, it is necessary that he should really be 
called by his partners. Only then can he be sure that he 
makes a useful contribution to the development of the 
Indian Church. Only then can he be sure that in spite 
of all its limitations, his work will be what is required 
from him, even in an entirely new and unknown environ, 
ment. 
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There appear to be the following consequences: 

1. Missionaries must really be called by the Indian 
Churches. In order to achieve this, the old channels of 
communication between the Church in the East and the 
West should be disconnected; i.e., the old Mission Socie¬ 
ties should dissolve themselves. This will enable our part¬ 
ners to take their decisions and to extend their calls with¬ 
out being handicapped by the tics of politeness and grati¬ 
tude. In this way wc can avoid turning into a stumb¬ 
ling block something which has so far been God’s com¬ 
mand and blessing. The old societies should dissolve them¬ 
selves even if it means sometimes that their daughter- 
Chuvch, unable to exist independently, will have to amal¬ 
gamate itsell with another Church which is its geogra¬ 
phical or denominational neighbour. 

There must of course be a body which organizes tht 
invitation from one Church to another. The Societies, 
therefore, could hand over this task to their Church gov¬ 
ernments or perhaps to already existing international or 
interdenominational bodies, such as the International Mis¬ 
sionary Council. These bodies would then be responsible 
for the contacts necessary between the Churches. Those 
who have been working for a while in such bodies will 
know how to avoid an unworkable mammoth organiza¬ 
tion. In any case, the organization lias to be such that 
our Indian partners can make really free decisions, direc¬ 
ted only by the needs of their Church. 

It is then essential that our Indian partners should 
know exactly for what purpose and under what condi¬ 
tions they want the help of a Westerner, before they ap¬ 
proach such a bodv for help. They will also be respon¬ 
sible for their new partner's not being obstructed in the 
work for which he has been called. 

It will also be necessary for the Western Churches to 
consider for what kind of work they will need the help 
and support of the Churches in India. It seems probable 
that more and more Indians will have to be invited in 
order to inform Western congregations about the evan¬ 
gelistic tasks in India and to collect money for these pur¬ 
poses. It will be necessary to invite more and more theo¬ 
logical and other students to complete their studies in 
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the West, and also more Indian professors might be asked 
to lecture at Western faculties. 

2. The co-operation in the financial field must be 
placed on an entire h« new footing. The hitherto existing 
practices will have to be altered radically. In order to 
avoid unspiritual strings attached to financial support, 
the direct route should cease to exist, at least for the time 
being. Our Indian partners should also be asked to make 
their highest possible contributions, and all the money 
which is being collected in the different Churches in the 
East and West for the purpose of spreading the Gospel 
should be put into one fund. It should then be the task 
of some central organization to distribute the funds to 
those who apply for them. This will certainly be not less 
difficult than the old practice. But there would be some 
improvement: the Eastern Churches would be equally 
responsible for raising the necessary funds; a new T sort of 
co-operation between the Churches would be needed m 
order to invite gifts from the congregations; representa¬ 
tives from the Eastern Churches would have to inform 
the Western Churches of their problems and achieve¬ 
ments; and the Eastern partners would be released from 
the feeling of being constantly receiving and never con¬ 
tributing. 

In this connection, it will be essential that the Eastern 
and perhaps also the Western Churches decide after care¬ 
ful scrutiny which of their institutions should be given 
up, because they have been started with wrong perspec¬ 
tives. All Christian Churches of the world should then 
feel responsible for those institutions which our partners 
decide to maintain. 

5. The partnership in the theological field should be 
intensified. The hitherto existing practice has come to its 
logical end as we have seen. It still remains necessary to 
maintain theological contacts. 

It seems that the Eastern Churches need at present 
support for their postgraduates in theology. Therefore, 
the Western Churches should concentrate here. Our In¬ 
dian friends seem to be able to run their seminaries, their 
L. Th. and possibly even their B. D. Colleges themselves, 
even as regards personnel, but they will probably find it 
difficult to train their students for M.Th. or D.D. It would, 
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therefore, be advisable if the already existing institutions 
in the West—for example Selly Oak in England, or the 
Ecumenical Institute in Bossey—increase their number of 
scholarships and grant them to those students who have 
already obtained their B.D. in India. If this proves to be 
insufficient, the central bodies, mentioned above, could 
approach different universities or faculties in order to 
find scholarships fjr Indian and other Eastern students 
there. 

This is of course, problematical as it still increases the 
one-sided influence of Western theology over the East. 
That can perhaps not yet be avoided. In order to mini¬ 
mize this danger, more Indian professors should be in¬ 
vited to teach in the institutions and faculties just 
mentioned. In any <;»se reliable pci sons should be sent by 
the Eastern Churches to be the tutors of those Eastern 
students who will have to find their way through the 
jungles of Western theology. These tutors should see to 
it that their students are not simply westernized, but learn 
the method of theological research, in order to apply this 
method in their own Churches. Their first task would be 
to provide their Churches with a theological literature, 
which could be used in the seminaries and colleges of In¬ 
dia. The responsibility for selecting and sending those 
students to the West would be entirely with the Indian 
or other Eastern Churches. 

One aim should be to develop further our institutions 
for higher theological training in India itself. Our Indian 
partners should be free to invite as many professors from 
the West as they need for maintaining the theological part¬ 
nership. The best scholars of the. West should then be 
ready to accept such invitations, even if the conditions of 
life and work would mean some sacrifice to them. 

It is understood that there is a long way to go until 
even some of these suggestions can be realized. The ad¬ 
vice and help of those who have been and are working 
in ecumenical institutions will be particularly needed. 
But the principle should stand firm, that our Eastern 
partners have the full right to call and to reject, and that 
we respect their decisions as of brothers and partners in 
Christ. That alone can be called ‘Partnership in Obedi¬ 
ence/ 



Partnership in Obedience 

A Group Discussion 
REV. DR. BLAISE LEVAI, 

Chairman Educationsit, Madias DLcvSc, C.S.I., 

fUNTHER SCHULTZ’s article, “Partnership In Obe¬ 
dience”, was discussed by a group of 28 missionaries 
representing 10 different denominations or organizations 
on April 50th, 1956 in Kodaikanal.* The gioup included 
new recruits and veterans soon to retire. 

Schultz's main contention is that in a true partnership, 
our Indian brothers should have the right to call freely 
or reject Western missionaries, and we of the West, should 
respect their decisions as of brothers and partners in 
Christ. He readily admits that his criticisms are not new. 
Roland Allen, in his book “Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s 
Or Ours”, published in 1912, puts forth a similar argu¬ 
ment: i.e., the West transplants to the mission field its own 
elaborate system of teaching and organization and falsely 
expects an indigenous Church to arise from this imposi¬ 
tion of Western methods and culture. 

The Indian Church is now in a difficult transition 
period between the age of missions and the age of ecu¬ 
menicity. Many of the younger missionaries, unable to cor¬ 
relate the traditional mission concept with the emergence 
of an independent Jndian Church, have raised the follow¬ 
ing questions: What is the place of the Western mission¬ 
ary in relation to the Church in India? Ts our relation¬ 
ship with our Indian colleagues a spiritual partnership or 
a financial partnership? Could it be that the presence of 
foreign finances is doing more harm than good to the 
Indian Church? 

Gunther Schultz has left India believing that unless 
the Churches of the West and the Church in India can 


•^American Board, Ceylon; American Board, Madura; Canadian 
Baptist; American Lutheran; Reformed Church in America; Method¬ 
ist; World Literacy; British Council; C.M.S ; National Christian 
Council. 
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achieve a free and equal partnership, the presence of mis¬ 
sionaries will do more harm than good. One of the group, 
who was privileged to know him personally, described him 
as an intelligent, capable and extremely likable person. As 
a pastor in East Germany, he suffered severe hardship 
under the Communists and has been widely respected foi 
his genuine attitude of self-renunciation and desire for 
service. He was a missionary to the German Lutheran 
Church in Ranchi, a group of about 200,000, who, although 
they are not entirely self-supporting, claim to be inde¬ 
pendent and have a Comparatively small number of mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Schultz mentions several main points of criticism which 
our Indian partners have against Western missionaries. 
These were discussed in the same order as they appear in 
his article. 

/. "AVery foreign missionary is today occupying the place 
of an Indian and does what an Indian ought to do; 
and that is not only true for the evangelistic work 
hut for the work in schools, hospitals, seminaries, etc . 
The fact that there is a missionary very often pre • 
vents an Indian from seeing his own responsibility ” 

In discussion, the group felt that the word “every” 
should be replaced by “many.” This brought up the en¬ 
tire question as to what should be the work of the foreign 
missionary. The following principles were agreed to by 
the group: 

1. It is then essential that our Indian partners know 
exactly, for what purpose, and under which condi¬ 
tions they want the help of a westerner, before they 
approach such a body for help. They will also be 
responsible for their new partner not being obstruc¬ 
ted in the work for which he has been called 
s>. For the welfare of a strong Indian Church, the total 
number of missionaries must be decreased, 
fj. Missionaries should not be heads of institutions 
or in charge of finances. A successor to the mission¬ 
ary in administrative posts should be chosen with 
care considering qualifications and character as 
well as his nationality. 
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4. The missionary should be a specialist in his own 
field and help to train Indian leadership in that 
field. The Y.M.C.A., for example, will not appoint 
a foreigner to any position unless the-ie is an Indian 
under training to eventually take over that posi¬ 
tion. Too often the missionary is a “general prac¬ 
titioner” who fills in any vacant post from building 
to book-keeping. 

5. The missionary is welcomed in pioneering work of 
many kinds—medical, educational, youth work, 
literacy, etc.—provided that pioneering work is de¬ 
sired and approved by the Indian Church. 

6. The missionary can do effective evangelistic work 
especially among the Christian community if he 
works in close co-operation with an Indian partner 
on all main evangelistic tours. 

7. Because of prevalent anti-Western feeling, an In¬ 
dian is more effective than a missionary in evangel¬ 
istic work among non-Christians. 

«S. Missionaries most appreciated by the Indian 
Church arc those who are willing to identify them¬ 
selves with their Indian partners; i.t\, their stand¬ 
ard of living will be somewhat similar to their In¬ 
dian colleagues of the same educational or profes¬ 
sional level. They are those who mix freely with 
their Indian brothers, eat their food and are will¬ 
ing to learn their customs and their language. 

One Indian Bishop emphasized the new role of the 
missionary by the following example: “In the early days, 
the missionary sat in the driver's seat of the wagon. Now 
it is our turn to sit in the driver's scat while he must push 
from behind”. “But” queried a young missionary, “Sup¬ 
pose the wagon is headed for the ditch. As it is rather an 
expensive wagon, could the missionary who is now push¬ 
ing from behind, go up in front and tell the driver how 
to get back on the road?” “No", came the definite reply. 
“He should allow the wagon to go into the ditch and then 
roll up his sleeves to help to pull it out." 

II. “Our Indian partners say: Every missionary intensifies 

the financial dependence of the Indian Churches ." 
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The group felt strongly that the easy availability of 
large sums of money from abroad was the chief stumbling 
block to the development of an independent and self- sup¬ 
porting Indian Church. 

1. The Indian Church should become self-supporting 
as quickly as possible. The Church should be dif¬ 
ferentiated from other mission institutions which 
would probably need Western financial assistance 
for some time. 

2. The Indian Church should support its own pastors 
and evangelists from its own funds. 

3. A sense of stewardship must be instilled in all 
Church members. It was pointed out that if poor 
villagers wen not taught to give to the Church, 
they would not give proportionately any more 
when raised to a middle class level with higher sala¬ 
ries. 

4. The initiative for ending this financial dependence 
of the Indian Churches must come from the foreign 
mission boards. It is not likely to expect a poor 
Church to refuse funds which are freely offered to 
it. 

5. The responsibilities of Church funds should be in 
the hands of capable Indian leaders. 

6. Funds given to Church or mission institutions 
should be properly supervised. In the past, the mis¬ 
sionary was considered the representative of the 
giving Church abroad to see that the money was 
spent as designated. The disposal of funds should 
be so regulated that no one person is placed in a 
position where he might face the temptation of 
dishonesty. 

7. When the Indian Church requests a missionary for 
a certain work, it should be clearly urderstood that 
the presence of the missionary in no way would 
affect the foreign appropriation of funds for that 
work. An example was given of a request for two 
missionary doctors by a well known mission hospi¬ 
tal in Ceylon. This hospital is paying the salary of 
these doctors, and the appropriation from the Mis- 
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sion Board remains the same whether a missionary 
is on the staff or not. 

///. “Our Indian partners say: Every missionary makes 
it more difficult for the Indian Church to deal with 
the Indian Government”. 

1. Foreigners are an offense to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment because of the belief that Christianity is tied 
up with Western money. 

2. An even greater stigma is on those Indian evangel¬ 
ists who are mission-paid; i.e., their salaries are met 
by the West. Consequently, they are often known 
as “mission hirelings”. 

3. If all missionaries were to strategically withdraw 
from India, the Indian Government would prob¬ 
ably invite a large proportion of (hem to return 
within a few years; e.g., Japan. 

IV. “Our Indian partners say: Every missionary obstructs 

the evangelistic activity of the Indian Church” 

1. The Indian is the best point of contact for the 
evangelisation of the non-Christian. (See Proposi¬ 
tion No. I). 

2. The Indian Church must itself become evangelis¬ 
tic in order to live as a true Church. 

V. “Our Indian partners say: Every missionary coming 

to India supports the denominationalism of the 
Western type”. 

1. Most mission organizations are sincerely working 
towards a truly Indian Church with a world-wide 
outlook. 

2. The Church of South India is finding its place in 
the World Church as one which incorporates many 
Western denominations, but is different from each 
of its components. There is a similar move towards 
a United Church in North India. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

A. “The missionaries must really be called by the Indian 

Churches. In order to achieve this the old channels 
of communication between the Church in the East 
and the West should be disconnected; i.e., the old 
Mission Societies should dissolve themselves” 

1. The calling of missionaries to India should be from 
the Indian Church. This has been the accepted pro¬ 
cedure of many Indian Churches. Instances were 
given where particular missionaries were refused 
lecall to the field by an Indian Committee of the 
Church. 

2. Mission Boards in the West are still necessary to 
recruit the type of missionary for which the Indian 
Church asks. They are also responsible for collect¬ 
ing and sending funds, the distribution of which 
should be in the hands of the Indian Church. They 
are responsible for the missionary’s salary and per¬ 
sonal expenses. 

3. After four or five years in India, each individual 
missionary should re-evaluate his own call from 
God as to his suitability for this task. Three ques¬ 
tions may help him: 

a. Have I made any close Indian friends among my 
professional equals with whom I can share my 
problems and weaknesses? 

b. Does God’s call to me continue to remain valid 
in changing circumstances? 

c. Am I suited personally to be a missionary in the 
new India? 

B. “The co-operation in the financial field must be placed 

on an entirely new footing”. Agreed by all. 

1. See discussion under Proposition II. Funds should 
be given to the Indian Church or its deputed Com* 
mittees rather than to individual missionaries. 

». A Central Agency as visualised by Schultz would 
become too much of a bureaucracy and impractical 
at the present time. 
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C. “The partnership in the theological field should be 

intensified” Agreed by all . 

1. Exchange of professors in theological schools as 
well as exchange of students should be encouraged. 

2. The establishment of a first-rate post-graduate 
theological seminary in India or another Eastern 
country should be supported. 

Eurthermore ; the group added: 

D. Partnership should be carried into the ecumenical 

Church 

1. Missionaries from Japan, Korea, Phillipines and 
other Eastern countries might be more welcomed 
in India than Western missionaries. These new mis¬ 
sionaries would not necessarily supply additional 
funds for work. 

2. India should also send missionaries into other 
countries. This has been started on a small scale, 
by the National Missionary Society Mission to 
Papua. 

Although this is a particularly frustrating period for 
missionaries caught in the midst of transfer a nee of leader¬ 
ship and administration from foreigners to Indian per¬ 
sonnel (long overdue in some missions) the group felt 
that other discussions along these lines would be mutually 
helpful. It was stressed that notes of these discussions 
should be recorded and shared with the Home Boards of 
our respective missions so that serious attention may be 
given to this entire problem. 

Could it be possible that as a Reformation was once 
necessary in the Church } it is needed now in missionsf 



Not Partners, but Servants 
of the Church 


REV. H. G. SCHAEFER, 

Evangelistic Missionary, American Lutheran Mission. 
Concerning the Church 


pERHAPS one of the most pressing problems facing the 
young Churches of India today is what to do with 
its missionaries. The concensus of opinion of both nation¬ 
als and missionaries seems to be that missionaries are 
needed and should remain. Yet articles such as “Partner¬ 


ship in Obedience”, and the large number of missionaries 
going on furlough with no intention to return, indicate 
that at present the role of the missionary in new India 
is often so nebulous and undefined that men are having 
difficulty in finding adequate areas of service here. 

Whereas we may agree with most of that which Gunt¬ 
her Schultz states in his article, it may be that the root of 
the cause for present frustrations and discontent lies in 
that Churches, home boards or missionaries have failed to 


recognize fully the extent to which the Churches of India 
have grown. Certainly the International Missionary Con¬ 
ference of Whitby stated that “the relationship between 
missionaries and younger Churches had enteied a new era, 
the era of partnership and co-operation”, and that both 
are equally “responsible for the Gospel being preached 
to all men, i.e., both of them are equally responsible for 
worship and mission, for religious instruction and social 
service”. (Schultz, “Partnership in Obedience/’) 

However, excluding those foreign missionaries work¬ 
ing in areas where no Church has yet been established, it 
is high time that we admit that even the conditions recog^ 
nized by the Whitby Conference, forward as they were at 
the time, have changed and that the Church in India to¬ 
day is a Church in its own right. In other words, the era 
of missions in India, per se, is past. The frontier has moved 
on. Here now is Christ’s Church, capable of propagating 
the Gospel and nurturing the believing soul. True, the 
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Church is not yet wholly self-governing, self-supporting, 
or self-propagating, but it may well be that the greatest 
detriment to this achievement is this very emphasis upon 
partnership made by the Whitby Conference subsequent¬ 
ly accepted by most missions. 

In the national scene, it is inconceivable that because 
the United States is financing portions of the Second Five- 
Year Plan, it be given the rights, privileges, and position 
of a partner in the development of this plan. On the con¬ 
trary, the Indian Government has made it abundantly 
clear that if the United States believes in assisting those 
who need help, let it do so; but that such help does not 
give the United States the voice of a partner. It should 
give help with no strings attached. If it desires to send 
technical advisers, it is welcome to do so; but only in 
so far as these men come not as partners with equal voice 
and direction, but as those ready to assist wherever they 
are needed in the solution of particular problems. Under¬ 
girding this strong attitude of the Government is the con¬ 
viction that this country belongs to its people and, there¬ 
fore, the ultimate privilege and responsibility for its di¬ 
rection and development belongs only to the Indian. Fur¬ 
ther, it maintains that only in so far as the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment itself is solely responsible for its development, 
will this development be a natural and desirable one. 

That the Indian Church is today capable of its own 
Government and, to a large extent, of self-support seems 
to be recognized by the majority of Protestant Christians. 
If we accept this .as true, then should we not also admit 
that the Church is established and the day of missions is 
past? This does not imply that the time has come for the 
home Churches to forget India, to cut off all funds and to 
stop sending missionaries; but it does require that a new 
relationship be established and a new type of missionary 
be sent. It does require that the home Churches no longer 
direct or control the work here either indirectly through 
missionary conferences or directly through the control of 
funds. It requires that the home Churches give help with 
no strings attached. 

In such a relationship the home Church is no longer a 
“Partner in Obedience/* but a kind friend helping where 
possible; and its missionary is no longer the voice of the 
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“distant partner’* sharing in direction and control, but 
rather the adviser and servant of the Church, co-worker for 
Christ with his fellow Indian Christians. 

Once this new lelationship is recognized, not only on 
paper but also in practice, the problem of the missionary 
and what to do with him will be somewhat resolved. True, 
many of the problems of personal relationships dealt with 
by Gunther Schultz will remain, but the main frustrations 
will be obviated. This, primarily because the Indian 
Church will be calling and the home board sending a new 
type of missionary. 


Concerning the Missionary 

In its broadest connotation the term, missionary, per¬ 
tains to every Christian. Surely, unless one is a missionary, 
he is a missionary field. But in the more limited sense in 
which the term is used specifically to refer to those called 
and sent by the Church to extend and establish the kingdom 
of God elsewhere, it is quite a different thing. It is a term 
that describes a peculiar person called to a peculiar task. It 
is the Church’s equivalent to the secular term, pioneer. It 
describes an individual who is prepared for, yes, glories in 
the hardships of a frontier—physical or spiritual, as the case 
may be. It is a word that sets one aside as an individual 
prepared to leave home and relatives to brave the chal¬ 
lenges of the unknown, to stand alone in witness to Christ 
against the conceited effort of an entire race or people, 
to be a Jack-of-all trades capable of serving as pastor, doc¬ 
tor, father, mother, banker, lawyer, builder, carpenter and 
mechanic, and to be an “all-in-all” to those who are in 
need. How often is not the appeal made by the home 
Church a call for dedicated young men and women pre¬ 
pared to suffer death that the “benighted heathen” may 
know Christ? That missionaries are peculiar people is 
further evidenced by the list of requirements and battery 
of tests set up by various boards against which the mis¬ 
sionary applicant is checked. 

That such men and women are necessary to the ex 
tension of the Kingdom of God on earth is self-evident 
But whether or not this type of individual is best suited 
to serve where the Church is already established is que* 
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tionable. In the United States, during the era of the fron¬ 
tier, men such as Daniel Boone not only made a place lm 
themselves in history but were the prime factors in the 
extension of civilization. However, it is significant that 
most of these men could not happily remain once civili¬ 
zation had caught up with them. Either they moved on 
or became problems of society. Some did make the adjust- 
ment but with much frustration and heartache. 

So also in the India mission field today, missionaries 
who are by nature pioneers find themselves caught up and 
hedged in by the Christian Church. No longer is there 
need for being everything to everyone; no longer is there 
scope for individual independent action solely on the 
basis of individual interests; no longer does the future ot 
the Church rest primarily upon the shoulders of only a 
lew; no longer is there freedom to act strictly in accor¬ 
dance to the dictates of one’s own conscience without re¬ 
gard to others. Instead, we are a Church, a Church com¬ 
mittal to the co-operative pursuit of God’s Kingdom on 
earth, a Church in which one is necessarily limited in his 
actions by rules and regulations set up for the good ot 
the whole, a Church in which that which an individual 
is given to is largely determined by what others can or 
cannot do. In other words, the scope of activity and ser¬ 
vice of any given individual has become specialized, that 
is, limited, pin-pointed to specific tasks. This is true for 
missionary and national. As more come into the field for 
service, the more defined and limited the area in which 
one can happily s£rve. 

Yet, because both the Indian Church and the home 
boards are failing to recognize fully the new status of the 
Indian Church, missionaries are still being called, sent 
and placed as they were twenty years ago. They are coming 
to the field full of enthusiasm, ready to do anything for 
Christ. They come eager to put all their talents to use as 
quickly as possible. The Indian Church, too, welcomes 
them with open arms and stations them readily in a bun¬ 
galow which has served as a rallying point for the Church 
for fifty to a hundred years. Yet, frustration and discourage¬ 
ment soon set in. 

As the young missionary, or for that matter, the older 
missionary, returned from furlough, would put his talents 
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to use, he finds the field “white unto the harvest’*—-but 
there are others already in the field harvesting. Even more 
surprising, he often finds that the other man is equally 
capable- and at a much lesser cost to the Church. He finds, 
because of language difficulties and his status as foreigner, 
that iiis Indian pastor is more adequate than he to shep¬ 
herd the flock. As lie moves into new villages, he discovers 
that he is considered more as the symbol of the West than 
of Christ. Even if these conditions do not held true and 
his work is blessed, he still is subject to pangs of con¬ 
science, for he finds that people would play him off against 
his pastor. Paul’s problem is again extant in that some say, 
“1 am of Apollos”, and others, “I am of Paul’*. Even as 
in the West, two pastors cannot normally serve in one 
congregation without a division of labour, so also in India 
the spiritual leadership of a congregation cannot rest in 
two men. If the congregation is divided, dien a field of 
labour is established for the missionary; but, as a good 
steward he must ask the question, “Cannot an Indian 
pastor serve this call with less expense to the Church?” 
Thus, fields of service suddenly seem to belong to some¬ 
one else or to fall apart at the seams leaving one with nei¬ 
ther task nor calling but only with non-essentials and 
fringe activities which can lead but to frustration. 

On the other hand, there are some privileged mission¬ 
aries who not only have discovered new fields of service 
essential to the Church and not yet served by others but 
also have been given the opportunity to serve in these 
fields by the Church. It is significant to the author that 
he has not yet met such a man who has shown any signs 
of unhappiness or of reluctance to return to the mission 
field. 


A New Relationship 

It would seem, therefore, that if the role of the mis¬ 
sionary in India is to be so defined as to bring maximum 
benefit to the Church and scope for the use of missionary 
talents, it is essential that: 

The Indian Church: 

i. Recognize and assert its independence, its sole res¬ 
ponsibility for the work here in India. 
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2. Use missionary personnel only in those services 

where adequate Indian personnel is not avail¬ 
able. (This does not preclude calling a mission¬ 
ary to be a pastor of a parish, but it does pre¬ 
clude calling a missionary to be an ordinary 
pastor of an ordinary parish). 

3. Give calls to missionaries for specific fields of la¬ 

bour before they come to India. (While recog¬ 
nizing that it is inadvisable to define in detail 
the duties and responsibilities of a man, let the 
Church indicate at least the field of labour it can. 
set before him—viz., writing of Christian litera¬ 
ture, professor in a seminary, educational advi¬ 
ser, or training of laymen, etc.). 

4. Look to the missionary for spiritual and technical 

insight but not for assumption of responsibility 
for the governance or administration of the 
Church. 

The Home Church ; 

1. Recognize that the Indian Church is a Church in 
its own right responsible for its own growth and 
development. 

2. Recognize that whereas help in the form of money 
and personnel still may be necessary, such help 
should be the help of a friend appreciating the 
work of another, and not that of a silent partner 
whose very existence as a partner is a limiting 
influence. 

3. Recognize that the type of personnel needed on 
the field has changed in character, and that con¬ 
sequently the appeal should not be for pioneer 
spirits but for men capable of and willing to 
work within a Church. (This does not imply 
that present personnel has not been willing to 
accept its new status. On the contrary, mission¬ 
aries have often given lead to the Church in ac¬ 
cepting their new position. However, the conse¬ 
quent self-imposed restrictions cannot help but 
dampen the enthusiasm of that missionary who 
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by nature is a pioneer seeking frontiers of ser¬ 
vice). 

4. Recognize and implement the fact that the mis¬ 

sionary personnel sent henceforth comes to India 
for specific tasks and for perhaps limited periods 
of service. It should be prepared to call and send 
a man even for a period of six months if such 
brief service is needed by the Indian Church. 
Should special training be necessary, let the 
Church iu the West be prepared to give it to its 
men even if the missionary so trained may have 
scope for service for only a limited period of 
time. 

5. Recognize that whereas the appeal may not be so 

glamorous and emotion provoking, nevertheless 
the appeal of the Church for funds and mission¬ 
ary personnel should he made in a sober vein 
pointing out that the gift is a gilt to a sister 
Church and not an investment bringing certain 
expected returns. 

The Individual Missionary: 

1. Come to India fully realizing that he is to be a 

servant of the Church in India and not the custo¬ 
dian of the parent Church’s funds. 

2. Come to India aware of and prepared for the 

specific service he is to render. 

3. Come to India conscious of the many limitations 

inherent in working in a Church as over against 
the broader scope of activity open to a mission¬ 
ary serving in a mission. 

Should the above conditions be implemented even the 
function of serving as a link with the Home Church by 
which funds can be realized which are necessary for the 
development of the Indian Church can be a bona fide 
service which a missionary from the West may be satisfied 
to fulfil. As it is, who among those of us now in India is 
prepared to remain here as (put crudely) a meal ticket. 
Yet, surely, there are many who could be content serving 
in this way only. 
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These realizations do not permit that the locus standi 
of the missionary be that “of a liired-man, someone for 
whom temporary employment will be found in the doing 
of odd jobs, having no genuine place in the local Church”. 
(Max Warren, Partnership, Page 95). Rather, they give to 
the missionary a position in the Indian Church and a field 
of labour in which to serve which not only would benefit 
the Church blit also make full use of missionary talent 
without at the same time doing damage to the develop¬ 
ment of national leadership. 

It is understood that even if and when these essentials 
are recognized, the role of the missionary will not sud¬ 
denly become easy; however, the right type ct personality 
in a specified field of labour can do much toward the alle¬ 
viation of our present problems. 



Does the Indian Church still need 
Foreign Missionaries 

DR. ERNEST FRITSCHI, 

Director, Schiefflein Leprosy Hospital, Karigiri. 

A MISSIONARY is one who is sent. In the current 
" acceptance of the word in India today it applies 

usually to a Westerner who has left his home country to 
preach the Christian Gospel. 

Of recent years, the missionary movement has had 
cauae to review the efficacy of its modern methods. Ro¬ 
land Allen has made an exhaustive analysis of our mis¬ 
sionary methods as compared with those of St. Paul. In 
a virgin field where the Gospel is “News’" in the strict 
journalistic sense of the word, the methods of St. Paul 
and the early Church arc undoubtedly still valid. The 
Gospel is always news. The message, teaching and power 
of Christ is from liic Christian standpoint a contempo¬ 
rary reality. For the non-Christian, an event which took 
place about 2000 years ago, and of which his fathers were 
aware, can never be regarded as news. 

The first generation of Christians told of an event in 
their own generation, a claim made by a contemporary 
Personality, and substantiated by the miracle of the Re¬ 
surrection, an event in contemporary history told by those 
who had seen and heard. 

In the early missionary enterprise in India, foreigners 
came and told the news of Christ to the people. To the 
poor and simple, the conception of a God who Joved them 
was certainly news, and they gladly accepted this God 
proclaimed to them by these strange white men, as a sub¬ 
stitute for their own animistic deities with their petty 
vengeances. Christianity had not before been heard of and 
it was indeed news and worth following. 

Later on, other factors came into the picture. This 
religion was the religion of the ruling class. It was respect¬ 
able to be a Christian; much more so than to remain an 
outcaste, condemned to a life of serfdom and dependence 
on the more fortunate caste people. The forgiveness of 
God was a new concept more palatable than the doctrine 
of Karma. At this time, the Gospel brought something 
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definite on which people could build their hope in this 
world and the next, and it is no f surprising that whole 
villages were attracted to Christianity even though the 
news was by now not so new. 

The modern non-Christian, however, rightly argues, 
if he troubles to think about it at all, that an event of 
2000 years ago can hardly be relevant to him today. It is 
no longer news, his fathers and forefathers were content 
to live and die and disregard this historic event. He 
accepts Jesus as a remarkable man, a great teacher, even 
perhaps the greatest religious teacher. He may occasion¬ 
ally go so far as to follow his precepts given in the ‘Sermon 
on the Mount’. But generally his appreciation of Christ 
is of the same category as his appreciation of the teachings 
of Socrates or Aristotle: the attitude of respectful appre¬ 
ciation of dead genius. 

The missionary task is to present the living Christ 
to a generation who accepts the historical Christ, but is 
understandably sceptical of His contemporary reality. 
How can this be done? 

In the mass movements of the last century, whole vil¬ 
lages, largely of the outcaste community, embraced Chris¬ 
tianity. Caste converts were then, as they are now, few 
and far between. They stood to lose everything socially 
for the “pearl of great price”. They were drawn to the 
Church by ones and twos whereas the depressed castes 
were drawn by thousands. It may be argued that the mes¬ 
sage of Christ ha*s always been more acceptable to the 
down-trodden and outcaste. Even in Christ’s own day, 
we read that the poor heard Him gladly. But with the 
rigid caste system of that time this tendency of the out¬ 
caste groups to become Christian from whatever motive, 
did nothing to make the Gospel more attractive to their 
upper caste neighbours. 

Today the problem is to present the Gospel to this 
group or its modern equivalent, namely, the educated 
non-Christian filled with his national pride and social 
well-being. The Christian message has now nothing but 
its own vital content to recommend itself. It is no longer 
the religion of the ruling class. It is no longer associated 
with educational benefits for children. It is no longer 
respectable. It is now the religion of foreigners, the reli- 
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gion of the low caste. To be a Christian is to be suspected 
of national disloyalty, of foreign sympathies, of imperia¬ 
listic and anti social tendencies. Government benefits are 
meted out to Christian Harijans either with great reluc¬ 
tance, or not at all. To be converted is no longer the sim¬ 
ple matter of taking baptism, but is now subject to the 
fulfilment of certain legal formalities. 

For the evangelist there are now new difficulties. The 
rather fine distinction between evangelism and proselytism 
has to be continually before him in his work. If he is in 
charge of an institution, he has to be extremely careful 
to mete out privileges absolutely impartially; to invite 
people to Christian worship without offering anything 
which might possibly be construed as an “inducement”. 
The preaching of the Gospel is basically no longer a ques¬ 
tion of telling the historic circumstances associated with 
the life and teaching of Christ and then extending the 
Gospel invitation. It is a question of showing by one’s life 
and words that Christ is alive and working here and now. 
In the words of St. Paul, “I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” This fact must be obvious to the critical 
non-Christian observer before he is even open to convic¬ 
tion. It is, moreover, not enough only to live a better life 
than the non-Christian. The non-Christian does not judge 
the Christian on legal criteria, or on moral criteria, but 
on what he knows, or believes to be the Christian criterion. 
We are accused of partiality by an educated and cultured 
Hindu, who says we give scholarships and educational 
privileges preferentially to Christians—we reserve seats in 
Christian Colleges for Christians—we reserve employment 
in Christian institutions for Christians, and so forth. He 
does not accuse the Ramakrishna Mission or the various 
Muslim benefit funds of the same offence; they are judged 
on their own ground. More is claimed by, and therefore, 
demanded of the Christian. We stand judged by our own 
standards, and our own claims. 

Where does the foreign missionary fit into this sitna 
tiont He comes out to India, having been recruited by one 
of his own countrymen, and in his country. He is full of 
zeal for sacrificial service; full of enthusiasm to share with 
others the peace and joy which he himself has experienced 
in Christ; conscious that he leaves behind him many ol 
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the com forts and the security of his home and family, 
possibly to face dangers and privations, of which he has 
heard reports, in the land of his choice. He is conscious 
also, that he has accepted a remuneration which is consi¬ 
derably less than that which he would receive for the same 
services in his own country. He leaves his home behind, 
having heard the call to sacrificial service. He has answered 
that call, and made his first and probably greatest sacrifice 
the moment he has signed his name to his mission contract. 

He arrives at his field of service only to have his sacri¬ 
fice thrown back into his face. His salary—so much less 
than that which he would have received at home—is still 
much in excess that of his Indian colleague doing the 
s£me work. He is held suspect as to his motives both by 
the Government and by his Indian Christian colleagues. 
He faces the difficulty of an unknown language and strange 
customs; he stands alone and misunderstood. Of human 
suffering he sees so much, that ordinary standards of 
friend-in-need, which applied in hifc own country, arc 
suddenly impossible for lack of sufficient resources. 

How should he react to this situation? If he seeks the 
friendship of his Indian colleagues in service, he is cons¬ 
tantly aware that the big bungalow which has been allot¬ 
ted to him, and the disproportion in remuneration has set 
up an insurmountable barrier to friendship and Christian 
fellowship. He cannot in sincerity fraternize in the deepest 
Christian sense of the word because of this barrier. If he 
takes the other course, he has to isolate himself—confine 
his social intercourse to his fellow missionaries, and exer¬ 
cise the iron hand of authority, softened only by the glove 
of Christian charity and kindness, towards his co-workers. 
Too often he succeeds in convincing himself that Western 
physiology is different from Eastern—that the Indian 
standards of food and home comforts are such as no 
Western constitution can stand; and finally—the climax 
of self deception—that Indians are quite happy as they 
are, and would not be able nor desirous of living on a 
higher standard. Aiding him in this conclusion is the fact 
that, judging from Western standards, many examples 
may be seen of Indians who have tried and failed to 
imitate that Western style of living; and of course, the 
fact that the household servants of the foreigner have 
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cominced him that “the masters cannot eat Indian food”; 
and thereupon, with a completely easy conscience, pay 
the dealer more lor the daily marketing, and help them¬ 
selves in addition to a commission, thus increasing further 
the cost of living of the missionary. Consecjuently, even it 
he simplifies his commissariat to the border of asceticism, 
his expenses are still higher than they should be. 

With very few exceptions, some sort of nondescript 
and irrational mean has been arrived at between the 
attitude of utter renunciation and identification with the 
poor of India, and that of the missionary “boss” in the big 
bungalow. Some have tried the former course, and lived 
in community, in a village or ashram—a very few have suc- 
ceeded in this, and won the admiration, even amounting 
to reverence, of the people of India. Many more have 
literally and metaphorically shut themselves up in the 
mission bungalow, surrounded themselves with a few sub- 
^ missive and fawning mission dependents, and sweetly lulled 
t themselves into the belief that they were fulfilling the will 
of God. Probably the majority have continued in the un¬ 
stable state of frustration, between the desire to follow 
the course of renunciation, and the temptation to accept 
the line of least resistance. Of these it may be said that the 
majority are sincere in their efforts, attempting to fulfil 
the will of God, and with honest intention leading as 
simple a life as possible, realizing their position and trying 
to make the best of it. 

Are these three categories to continue in the India 
of today? Is the role of the missionary in India that of a 
much-loved Dheenabhandu, the much-hated Missionary 
Boss, or the steerer of the middle course often unjustly 
termed a hypocrite? In looking at the problem it is neces¬ 
sary to remember again the purpose for which the mis¬ 
sionary is here—to present the living contemporary Christ 
to all men. The question is not how he can be most ac¬ 
ceptable to the non-Christian, or how he can be in fellow¬ 
ship with his fellow Indian Christians, or how he can 
most effectively accomplish a particular Church reform; 
but only how he can best fulfil his own particular God- 
given calling to bring Christ to the nation. 

Only to a very few is given the vocation to preach to 
all and sundry, irrespective of education and language 
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and background. For the majority of us, there is a limited 
sphere in which our message is effective. Is our message 
to students? Is it to villagers? Is it to the cultured non* 
Christian? Is it to children? Is it to the sick? In whatever 
context the missionary is called to work, let him become 
a comrade. “Unto the Jews became I as a Jew.. . unto 
them that are without law as without law.. . to the weak 
became I as weak.. . I am made all things to all men, that 
I might by all means save some/' (i Cor. 9:19-21) If 
teaching is the context of service, then let the missionary 
live as his fellow teachers, rent a house comparable to 
theirs, accept them as his companions and friends. If the 
missionary is a doctor let him be willing to live on a com¬ 
parable standard with his fellow Indian Doctor. It is not 
the call of everyone to live in a thatched hut; but if it 
is necessary to do village work—let him who is called to 
this work live in one of the village houses among the 
people he would serve. 

What , then , of the mission compound? Let these large 
out-of-date buildings be, wherever possible, used as school 
buildings or offices. For the remainder, it were better that 
they were sold, or otherwise disposed of. They are in them¬ 
selves a hindrance to Christian work. The solution is 
not just to pass them on to Indians—this will not solve 
the problem but only perpetuate it. The bungalow, 
whether occupied by Indian or foreigner, is a stumbling 
block to the Church’s growth, and withal an anachronism. 

Let the prospective missionary carefully count the cost. 
To sacrifice much, he may be willing—is he willing to 
sacrifice enough to .make his sacrifice effective and fruitful? 
If not, let him rather remain in the service of the Church 
in his own land. Is he filled with a consuming love for the 
country? Is this his motive? If not, his good intentions will 
be of no avail. 

Today the call to missionary service is still valid, but 
the call is to a sacrifice as great, if not greater, than that 
of the old pioneer missionaries, who went out not know* 
ing whither they went, constrained only by the love of 
God. The Indian Church still needs fellow Christians, of 
whatever nationality, to stand by, shoulder to shoulder 
with her own workers, sharing their day to day life in 
love and fellowship. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What place should the missionary from abroad have 
today in the life and witness of the Church in India? 

2. Is the missionary's presence in India preventing his 

Indian colleagues from the full enjoyment and reali¬ 
zation of Christ's command? 

3. Have the western missionaries accepted the Lord's 
command to His disciples to go into all the world and 

preach as equally applicable to their colleagues? 

4. By the missionary's presence in India and by appro¬ 
priating this command for himself, is the real ex¬ 
pansion of the Church in India by any chance hin¬ 
dered? 

5. Were the missionary not there, would some Indian 
brother take his job and perhaps do it better? 

6. Is it possible that the presence of foreign financing 
is doing more harm than good? 

7. Should the Churches in India continue to seek finan¬ 
cial aid from Churches abroad? If so, for what type 
of work? What steps should be taken to ensure that 
this aid does not perpetuate economic dependence? 

8. Is a strategic withdrawal of missionary forces at this 
time indicated as an act of faith in the Church and 
its message, or must the missionary wait until he is 
asked to leave? 

9. Would it be good for missionaries of twenty-five years 
service or more to retire in order to make room for 
more elastic thinking on the part of those who re¬ 
main? 

10. What arc some of the psychological problems arising 
from a long period of economic dependence? 

11. The term “partnership in obedience" is used frequent¬ 
ly to describe the relationship that should exist bet¬ 
ween the Churches in India and those abroad. How 
does this concept affect the status and functions of 
missionaries from abroad? 

12. What changes should be made in the methods of re¬ 
cruitment of personnel from abroad so that the 
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Churches in India can freely select and call those 
whom they wish to have as fellow-workers? 

13. Do you feel that the large out-of-date bungalow on 
the mission compound is, as Dr. Fritschi puts it, “a 
hindrance to Christian work?” What are your sugges¬ 
tions? 
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Where does the Missionary Fit 

RT. REV. DAVID CHELLAPPA, 

Bishop in Madras, C.S.I. 

T N some respects the missionary situation is even more 
“** hopeful today than formerly. For Christianity is no 
longer identified with the ruling race, or with the State, 
or with Western culture and civilization. In one sense 
the non-national is more truly freed than the national. 
Christianity can now be heard on its own merits. 

Where, then, does the missionary fit into the pattern 
of the new Church in India? Is he to be a guest? Is he 
ever to continue to be styled a “missionary?" Is he to be 
just a servant of the Church? Or, rather, should he not 
be a brother, a fellow-worker, a lull, active member of 
the Church, with all the rights and privileges of every 
other Church member, exactly like ourselves, neither bet¬ 
ter nor worse? Should we, as Indians, not then expect the 
missionary to be very much involved in the Church, to 
be both in the Church and of the Church just as much 
as we are? We are so prone these days gratuitously to re¬ 
buke the missionary, but should we not in return welcome 
his rebuke, as an ecumenical representative, especially on 
those occasions when we are apt to ask not, “Is it Chris¬ 
tian?*' but only, “Is it Indian?" 


Partnership 

We profess to expect the missionary to train us for 
administrative jobs. But is it not much more important 
that he train us for evangelistic jobs, or rather that he 
should share with us his passion for evangelism? The mis¬ 
sionary should, first and foremost, be permitted to be our 
partner in evangelism. This is the only creative relation¬ 
ship, of jointly presenting Christ to India today, and of 
inviting India to accept, if she will, the path of peace, 
the way to salvation. 

If partnership in evangelism is the only creative re- 
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lationship possible as between the missionary and the 
national worker, is it not also the only creative relation¬ 
ship amongst all of us? As Christians, we are called to 
present Christ for India and India for Christ. 

Qualifications of a Missionary 

Is the missionary willing to stand down, and to stand 
side by side, to be a brother and not an overlord, to “stand 
and wait“ and thus to “serve?*’ 

1. Ecumenism : I have no hesitation in saying that 
the first requisite for a missionary in India today is the 
possession of an ecumenical outlook, along w'ith devotion 
to the tradition which led him to Christ. We can only 
win India for Christ as a united Church, not in disunion. 
If we are one in Christ, we must be one as a Church as 
well, not least in the interests of evangelism. We can no 
longer think in denominational terms. What is wanted is 
not devolution or integration, but the availability of the 
total resources of the Church for the total Church. 

2. Discipline : The second requisite which a mission¬ 
ary in India should have, is a sense of discipline and res¬ 
ponsibility. There may be attractive schemes crying out 
for experimentation, but eveiy missionary must be under 
the Church's discipline. He must do what the Church wants 
him to do, not what he wants to do. If he wants to do 
something other than what the Church wants him to do, 
he must obtain the sanction of the Church; if he does 
not obey the Church, his place is outside the Church. He 
must be not only in authority, but under authority. He 
must be mobile. He must set an example to the Indian 
people in not being a law unto himself. 

3. Self-effacement: A third qualification for one, who 
would be a missionary to the Indian people today, is self- 
effacement. The missionary can no longer be in the lime¬ 
light; but it is very hard for young people to be in the 
shade. The missionary must be content patiently to see 
other men doing less efficiently what he himself could do 
more efficiently. He must let inferior men make mistakes 
and learn from their own errors. 

4. Spirit of Adventure: He may have to discover new 
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avenues of service, and explore them with the imprimatur 
of the Church. Such avenues are, for instance, evangelism 
through leaflets and newspapers. Indian Christian writ¬ 
ers, journalists, and authors have to be discovered, inspir¬ 
ed, trained, given opportunities, and let loose on the 
world of letters in Christ’s Name. Too much of our In¬ 
dian Christian literature is derivative, not original. Chris¬ 
tian missionaries have a part to play in producing, and 
helping to produce Christian literature on a co-operative 
rather than on a denominational basis; the latter policy 
would be both un-Christian and wasteful in these days. 
The training of catechists, evangelists (not teachers), 
above all of voluntary rural workers and of pastors, has 
also to be attempted on an inter-denominational basis. 
One mission cannot do everything by itself. Higher edu¬ 
cational institutions, which supply us with leadership in 
tiic Church, in due course must also look to more than 
denominational support for their extension. 

A word must be said, too, about the need for techni¬ 
cal and vocational education, especially at the lower levels, 
about the tendency towards the production of too many 
white-collar employees. In all these fields, the missionary 
is not only necessary, hut even indispensable, and there- 
lore, welcome, although possibly in somewhat reduced 
numbers. 



The Place of Foreign Personnel and 
Foreign Finance 

REV. RALPH G. KORTELING, 

Field Director, Audio-Visual Committee, 
National Christian Council of India. 


'T’HERE is need lor a new assessment of the place of 
* the missionary and his work in India today. 

The situation in India following independence is a 
contributing factor, but it is not the main consideration 
in the problem. The true missionary has never sought the 
favour of men or nation. Criticism and persecution are 
more of the normal attitude toward missionary activity 
from the first days of the Church in Jerusalem to the 
presen t. 

The great new fact that determines our thinking in 
these days is the emergence of an indigenous Church on 
the soil of India. This is something new in this part of 
the world; and in the light of this act of God we must 
shape all our plans for the future. It is because of this grow¬ 
ing Church that we are faced with two fundamental ques¬ 
tions: The place of foreign personnel, and the place of 
foreign finance. 


Foreign Personnel 

Speaking as a missionary approaching tul 1 -term ser¬ 
vice on the field, we are not fooling ourselves that we are 
superior in professional expertness or saintly character. 
That may be the idea of people in the Churches in Ame¬ 
rica but not in mission circles. We are humbled by a rea¬ 
listic facing of our limitations. We recognize superior 
qualities in professions and leadership among our Indian 
brothers and sisters in the same way that we do among 
people in our own race. In fact, race tends to be elimina¬ 
ted in the mind of the missionary. T feel that our cosmo¬ 
politan outlook and sympathy does not fall behind any 
class of people in the world. That should in no way give 
us a superiority complex. 
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We see Indian men and women occupying places of 
leadership in the work of the Church from the lowest to 
the highest position, and this gives us reason for thank¬ 
fulness. This is the fruit of the years, not ours, but the 
operation of God’s redeeming grace. The fact that such 
leadership is forthcoming, although not in sufficient vo¬ 
lume, raises the crucial question, “What then is the place 
of the foreign missionary?” Here are lour suggestions of 
a touring evangelist in the south of India. 

r. Lead given by international co-op< rsiting agencies . 
These organizations send short term specialists at the re¬ 
quest of governments around the world. These men and 
women have advanced knowledge of their subjects that 
has been worked out in their national cultures which 
they seek to transplant with adaptation into another situ¬ 
ation. 1'hcy often have to learn as much as they teach, 
but nevertheless they have been of great value in com¬ 
municating ideas and methods. Applied to the mission¬ 
ary programme this means that a missionary of the future 
w r ill have to come to a foreign fie’d with a speciality and 
with experience. He will still have to learn much after 
he comes to the field, but he knows he has something to 
give that the Church on the field has asked for and needs. 
He comes, probably not for a lifetime, but for a period 
sufficient to train others in his speciality. This is not far 
from the idea that a missionary must be mobile in a world 
of greatly accelerated communications. 

2. Partnership in Obedience. There are places in 
India today where the foreigner is welcomed. This is es¬ 
pecially true in such institutions as the Madras Christian 
College, the Union Theological Colleges, Christian Medi¬ 
cal Colleges and Hospitals. When it comes to the pasto¬ 
rates, it is more difficult because these positions are af- 
most entirely in the hands of Indians and should be so. 
Here again, there is room for specialists: as for instance, 
those who have made a special study of the rural Church, 
the city Church, youth work and counselling, special mis¬ 
sions of evangelism, etc. Such partnership points up the 
ecumenicity of the Church. However, do not feel that any 
servant of God is called up on to be a “doormat/’ either 
lor the use of fellow Christians or non-Christians. We must 
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be self-effacing it is true, but we must cairy with dignity 
and humility the office of ambassador of the King ot 
Kings. 

3. Missionaries with portfolio. By this I mean that 
certain carefully chosen men and women from abroad 
may come to India to make themselves useful over a wide 
area in the field of their speciality. They may be on call 
throughout the Church of South India or elsewhere. Many 
are the opportunities these days to give conference ad¬ 
dresses, to assess the work in various plates and pass on 
advice gained over a wider area of knowledge and obser¬ 
vation. 

4. Specialists who conduct study centres. In India we 
have a centre for the study ol Islam and are planning 
another for the intensive study of Hinduism in its chang¬ 
ing modern phases. Such people must be specially train¬ 
ed scholars who will devote their lives to research. 

Even this short catalogue of possible posts for future 
missionaries in this land indicates what is in the mind 
of many of us on the field, namely, that the number of 
foreign personnel will be drastically lessened. This, 1 
think, is the wish not only of Government but of the 
Church. Not that the Church does not welcome us; but 
for the sake of letting Indians assume full responsibility 
for their God-given task, they must take our places. The 
words of St. John the Baptist apply here, the foreign mis¬ 
sionary must decrease and the Church on the field must 
increase. It is the wise provision of some boards of mis¬ 
sions not to allow retired missionaries to remain on the 
field in the area where they have laboured so long. The 
same principle may be wisely applied to missionaries not 
yet retired. The number may be decreased for the salvation 
of the Church. 


Foreign Finance 

What about funds? Long consideration has led me to 
conclude that the Indian Church as such must be freed 
from the embarrassment of foreign subsidy. Christian 
pride like that of St. Paul leads a Church to support it 
self, to wipe out the unkind accusation of outsiders that 
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they could not carry on without the monies of outsiders. 
The place for investment of foreign charity is in the train¬ 
ing of Indian leadership and social service in the name 
of Christ. Thus the Churches of the West could give 
generously to the training of Indian ministers and lay 
workers, to the training of doctors and nurses, to the train¬ 
ing of teachers, agriculturalists, industrialists and social 
workers. Women could he trained for better home-making 
and all phases of work among women. This money given 
for Christian philanthropic service would be understood 
by many Indians outside the Christian fold who today 
suspect the Church because it is maintained at least in 
part, by foreign funds. Let us show the world that our 
religion is a spiritual thing and not dependent upon 
American dollars. 

All funds given to mission work in India should be 
wisely assigned in co-operation with the whole Church in 
India and the contributing Churches abroad. The appor¬ 
tionment has to be wisely made. It is so easy to misplace 
money whether in institutions or in individuals. In it all 
we need the wisdom that is from above. 



The Foreign Missionary 


ELMER BURRAL, 

Engineer, United Lutheran Mission. 

^\NE of the most perplexing problems that we face 
^ today on the mission field is the proper place ot 
the missionary in the Indian Church These days we find 
more and more missionaries leaving on furlough with 
cither a determination not to return or a doubt as to 
whether they will return and, if so, what will be their 
part in the Church in India. I confess that I have been 
in the middle category. 

What makes for this indecision on our part? Perhaps 
the greatest thing is that the Church itself is not just 
sure what to do with the missionaries. They think that 
they shouid have the honour and respect that goes with 
the name of missionary. Unfortunately, there are few 
that want the responsibility that goes with the task. In 
our Church, there have been fewer missionaries in the 
past years. But what do we find? We find that these, mis¬ 
sionaries are carrying a greater burden than those before. 
The missionary is given the field that the Indian pastor 
will not serve. He is given the task that requires his car 
for transportation. He is given the chairmanship of the 
difficult committees. He is made chairman of the sub-com¬ 
mittees that do rnopt of the actual work. In short, the 
Indians, realizing that their own members oannot be 
trusted to be fair and impartial in all things, have used 
the missionary as a sort of safety valve and countercheck 
within the Church. This is good for the Church, perhaps, 
but it does ljot place the responsibility on the Indian 
Christian, which is precisely where it should be resting 
after over 100 years or more of Christianity. 

I believe the missionaries that are in India will have 
to be content with'the role of prophet. By this I mean 
that the missionary .must constantly be reminding the 
Church of its task, of its hope and its calling. It is not a 
pleasant task because one must always be under return 
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fire from those who fall under the criticism. I believe that 
ihc missionary should strive to concentrate on training 
Christians in the Church to be better Christians. He should 
hold retreats lor pastors and layworkers. He should strive 
to provide classes for our workers and elders. In short, I 
believe that we should not place the emphasis on our 
missionaries doing evangelism among the 11011-churched 
but that we should place it upon the strengthening and 
purifying of the existing Church. We have seen all too 
often how weak the Christian character of our pastors 
and workers is. Wc need to concentrate on them so that 
they will be able to take the Gospel to their brethren. 

If it is the same in other Churches here as it is in ours, 
I believe that there will have to be a definite cutting back 
of hinds sent from home for the work here. There will 
have to be the implanting of a proper sense of steward¬ 
ship in the minds of our Christians so that they will rea¬ 
lize that they should bear the burden of the Church pro¬ 
gramme and not be content to wait for, or even to ask for, 
money from America. Logically, I think that after this 
has occurred, the need that is now expressed by our bre- 
thren for missionaries will be greatly decreased. I often 
get the feeling that the Indian Church still wants mis¬ 
sionaries because they are the source of funds from Ame¬ 
rica. When these are decreased, the Church will not want 
missionaries, at least on so large a scale. I believe that 
certain types of missionaries are still necessary. I believe 
especially that we should keep missionaries on the staff 
of our seminaries as long as possible. Women missionaries 
are still needed to provide training to Bible teachers. 

It is sad to say that the missionary is still much need¬ 
ed" because of his high sense of calling. He has always, 
for the most part, striven to keep above relations, caste 
and the other evils that seem to infest even our Christian 
Church here. He is looked up to became he has integrity, 
because he has placed his calling above his personal life. 
Until the members of our Church in India develop this 
sense of serving God above all other things, the mission¬ 
ary will always be necessary. I sometimes think that it 
would be a good thing for all the missionaries to leave 
and allow the Church to struggle on. The Word has been 
planted. It has taken root. If the missionaries were to 
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leave and aid stopped coming from America, I believe 
that there would be a great falling away by the nominal 
Christians here. But there would remain a solid core of 
the faithful. It would be a purging that is needed in this 
Church. I am sure that God would rather have a handful 
of faithful followers in India than thousands of lukewarm 
Christians who are Christians because they get concessions 
in school; who are Christians because it raises them above 
the old caste they belonged to; who arc Christians because 
they get power and position in the Church; who are 
Christians for themselves instead of for Christ. 



By Love . . . Serve 


REV. Dr. BLAISE LEVAI, 
Educationist, Madras Diocese, C. S. I. 


r P HOUGH 1 speak in the dialect of the people I serve 
and can preach with the eloquent power of a fiery 
evangelist; and though 1, as a surgeon, can operate with 
skill; and though as an agriculturalist I can raise acres ot 
rice; and though I as a teacher, can deliver learned lec¬ 
tures, but do not have love, my me ssage is hollow. 

And though I have the talent of a diplomatic orga¬ 
nizer and administrator in councils and meetings; and 
though I have all confidence that 1 can successfully raise 
large funds from the West, but do not have love, I am 
good for nothing. 

And though I share my possessions and give money 
to the poor, but do not help my brother to become a strong, 
independent follower of Christ, I achieve absolutely noth¬ 
ing. 

Love, if it is genuine in the life and work of a mis¬ 
sionary, is patient and constructive; does not seek for 
position and prestige. Love is glad to see the competent 
national in charge and envies not. Love seeks to train an 
indigenous leadership; it does not cherish inflated ideas ot 
its own importance: it is never anxious to impress. Love 
tries to identify itself with the conditions of the people 
and is never puffed up. 

Love that is genuine does not belittle. It does not 
compile statistics of another’s mistakes. Love seeks to bear 
joy and sorrow, failure and success together. Love seeks 
not to build up a Western Mission Enterprise but a Uni¬ 
versal Church of Christ. Love is not easily provoked when 
there is a difference of opinion; and when unknown ru¬ 
mours are spread, love believes the best. 

Love that is genuine is a partnership. It is better to 
fail with a national in charge than to succeed without him. 
Love is not touchy; it never hides hurt feelings. Love never 
barricades understanding; it rejoices in sharing the truth 
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Love keeps an open mind; is willing lo attempt new 
methods and ways of doing things; love does not con¬ 
sider the past so precious that it limits new vision. Love 
gives courage to change old ways when nertssary. Unless 
wc rrc prepared to adapt and change, wc shall have de¬ 
fenders of an old system but no new voice; we shall have 
preachers but no prophets. We shall keep the bush prim¬ 
ly pi uned by hired gardeners, using expensive equipment, 
but within the bush there will be no burning fire. 

Love that trusts like little children never fails. Large 
institutions may cease; even heavily subsidized schools and 
colleges that impart knowledge may close. And if that 
wisdom fails to lead students to Christ, the Saviour, it 
would he better to entrust such education to the Govern¬ 
ment; for our knowledge is always incomplete without 
Him who is “The Way, the Truth and the Life/' Love 
that has no other desire but to trust, never fails. 

We are in a period of change and transition. And 
where is the man who knows where we are going or what 
will happen on the mission field? 

But now, here on earth, we can comprehend only in 
part. 

When missions were yet at the stage of childhood, the 
methods of proclaiming Christ's Gospel were simple. 
Authority was in the hands of a few. But now that mis¬ 
sions have grown for over a century into maturity, they 
must put away childish dependence upon the West. There 
must be a new strong, independent Church for the Mas¬ 
ter that is self-supporting, self-administrating and self- 
propagating. 

But whatever happens, whatever direction the winds 
of change may point, there is this certainly; our Lord will 
not leave Himself without a witness. He is perfecting His 
plan in and through history. Now everything looks con¬ 
fused and baffling. 

Be sure of this: institutions will pass away; but labour 
wrought by hands which have shared with those in need, 
and the message of the saving love of Christ, Who died 
and rose again and lives as Lord of Life, will never, never 
pass away. In this life there are only three enduring quali¬ 
ties: Faith, Hope and Love; these thie*. But the greatest 
of these is Love. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

_ Many thoughtful Christians in India, both nationals 
and foreigners, are convinced that the presence of a 
large number of missionaries from abroad is a hind¬ 
rance and liability to the Church. Is this judgment 
correct? If so, what steps should be taken? 

2. In wliat ways can Christians from abroad serve the 
Church in India today? 

3. What do wc mean when we say that missionaries from 
abroad should be fully identified with the Church? 
Should they participate in all Church activities on an 
equal footing with Indian Christians? 

4. Should the Church determine the amount of salary 

missionaries should receive as well as the type of 
work to which they are assigned? 

5. Should missionaries be encouraged to acquire Indian 
citizenship? 

6. Is the Christian worker from the West always to be 
styled as a “missionary”? Is he to be just a servant 
of the Church? Or, rather, a fellow-worker, a full ac¬ 
tive member of the Church, with all the rights and 
privileges of every other Church member? 

7. If the missionary from the West is a trained Pastor 
and has ability to preach in the vernacular as well 
as English, should he be permitted to be a Pastor of 
a Church like his Indian colleagues? 

8. What kind of missionary does the Church want? 

9. If your Church were asked: “You may have a mission¬ 
ary or you may have the funds equivalent to main¬ 
taining a missionary; which do you feel you need?” 
What would YOU as a member of the Church say? 
How would YOU choose? 
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Foreign Missionaries and 
the Church in India 

REV. JAMES P. ALTER. 

Chairman, Christian Retreat and Study Centre, Dehra Dun. 

/V LTHOUGH Christianity came into India as far back 
^ as the first century, when we speak of the Church in 
India today, we think largely of the Church that has been 
built up in this land as a result ol missionary activity by 
European missionaries from 1500 onwards. The period of 
the growth of the Christian Church in India coincided 
with a series of political and economic: processes as a re¬ 
sult of which India became a part of the Biiiish Empire. 
The Church in India was inevitably influenced by some 
of these processes. Just as India borrowed political and 
economic ideas and theories from Europe, so the Church 
in India borrowed many altitudes and ways from the 
European (later from the American) Church. 

With the coming of independence in India in 1947, 
both the country as a whole and the Church in the coun¬ 
try were confronted with new problems of adaptation and 
adjustment and of the paramount necessity to achieve real 
independence. The Church in India is deeply conscious 
of the need to achieve such independence. In fact, the 
problem of achieving such independence was felt by the 
Church in India long before political independence came 
to this country. To the Christian Church, however, inde¬ 
pendence does not mean isolation from other Churches 
in other lands, nor does it mean any sense of antipathy 
towards the Churches elsewhere. It is the nature of the 
Church to seek the fellowship of groups of fellow Chris¬ 
tians all over the world. The problem of independence 
of the Church in India has, therefore, to be solved in re- 


* This statement was prepared by a representative group of Christ¬ 
ians from North India who met at the Christian Retreat and Study 
Centre, Rajpur, Dehra Dun, to consider the place of foreign mission¬ 
aries in the Church. 
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Jation to this need for communion and fellowship with 
the universal Church. 

The Church in India having come into being largely 
as the result of pioneering work and dedicated service by 
foreign missionaries, naturally depended for much of her 
leadership on foreign missionaries. The problem confront¬ 
ing the Church in India today is to decide the manner in 
which the coming of loreign missionaries into India to 
assist the Indian Church in its abiding tasks of proclaim¬ 
ing the Gospel and meeting human needs of various kinds 
should be related to the national situation, and to the pre¬ 
vailing feeling that a truly autonomous and adult Church, 
which welcoming the fellowship of Christians from abroad, 
would not be dependent on them for carrying on her es¬ 
sential functions. 

In this connection, it has to be realised ttiat the prob¬ 
lems facing the Church arc very similar to the problems 
facing the whole nation. When India became independent, 
she found herself suddenly confronted with the need to 
run all her institutions and provide the leadership neces¬ 
sary for the national life from her own tesources. But 
having set her face towards progress and growth, India has 
lound it necessary to utilize foreign technical knowledge, 
and the assistance of friends from many European and 
American countries in the development of the nation¬ 
building activities. In some of the important departments 
of Government it was found impossible immediately to 
replace foreign personnel with Indian personnel. It is not 
surprising that the head of the Indian Navy was till very 
recently an Englishman. But India, while gladly receiving 
money and personnel from abroad, is absolutely certain in 
her own mind that this will not constitute dependence on 
foreign countries. She accepts assistance from abroad only 
when, to use a common phrase, there are no strings 
attached. 

Even so, the Indian Church has need for assistance 
from abroad. Not only will the Church require time to 
replace many of the specialists in various departments of 
the Church, but she will need new people with special 
abilities and skills to come from abroad to share in hex- 
life and to enable her to achieve the larger independence 
which is her goal. The Church will also want to be able 
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to receive in her midst some foreign Christians as an ex¬ 
pression of the fellowship of the Churches of the world. 

The Church in India is exercised over the question 
of how, consistently with her dignity, her independence 
and her participation in national purposes and ideals, she 
can continue to have the advantage of friends and resour¬ 
ces from outside. Already in many cases when a foreign 
missionary works in India, he does so at the invitation 
of the Indian Church and under the general direction ot 
the Indian Church. This change in the situation has, gene¬ 
rally speaking, been arrived at without difficulty or fuss 
and is cheerfully accepted by the foreign missionaries. Al¬ 
ready the Indian Church is increasingly throwing out lead¬ 
ers to guide her intellectual, spiritual and economic life. 
It would be most unfortunate if under any mistaken idea 
of the kind of relationship that should exist between the 
Church in India and the Churches abroad, from which¬ 
ever quarter such mistaken ideas may come, a hasty inter¬ 
ference with the relationship of foreign missionaries with 
the Indian Church was made. 

Realising that the present situation of the Church in 
India is one that calls for adjustments and adaptations ot 
various kinds, we feel that the question ol the place ot 
foreign missionaries in India needs to be studied carefully 
by all Church groups in this land. It is difficult, and per¬ 
haps unnecessary, to prepare a simple formula which could 
be used in this connection to determine either the num¬ 
ber or the qualifications of missionaries who may come 
into India in the immediate future. Since, however, it is 
necessary (as we believe) that foreign missionaries should 
come only at the invitation of the Indian Church, there 
will inevitably be some regulation and control of the pro¬ 
cess. Each Church or church group will have to determine 
her special needs and invite the particular kind of fellow- 
worker she needs. We envisage that in fields of service, 
such as education, (including theological education), vo¬ 
cational guidance, medical and nursing work (including 
psychiatry), community projects and rural reconstruction 
programmes, the need for assistance from specially trained 
and equipped personnel from abroad will not only con¬ 
tinue but may even increase for some time, bearing in 
mind the fact that much of the Church's work in some of 
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these fields is not a self-regarding activity bur is intended 
to benefit everyone irrespective of religion or race, and 
that some of these areas of service are steadily increasing 
in extent and scope. In certain other areas of the Church's 
life and work it is necessary for Indians themselves to 
undertake full responsibility, as in fact they are already 
doing in many places. In the administration of Christian 
institutions, in the running of Christian Councils and So¬ 
cieties, and the task of proclaiming the Gospel, which is 
the supreme obligation of the Church, the Church should 
increasingly utilise Indian personnel and depend on local 
leadership. In these areas, it is, therefore, likely that there 
will be a decrease in the number of foreign missionaries. 

The situation is a dynamic one, and we should not 
attempt at this juncture to fix the pattern of co-operation 
between the Church in India and the Churches abroad. 
The guiding principle that should govern this co-opera¬ 
tion is that the Church in India should be strengthened 
and helped to attain real independence. This will inevit¬ 
ably lead to a state of affairs in which the Churches in 
India will not need foreign missionaries to assist her in 
her essential work, although it is our hope that we shall 
always have the opportunity of welcoming in our midst 
fellow-Christians from other lands as an expression of the 
fellowship of Christians all over the world, even as we 
hope that Indian Christians will be afforded the oppor¬ 
tunity to share in the fellowship of Churches in other 
countries. 

During the period of transition, and indeed in the 
future generally, Christian friends of India from other 
lands should come here, not as foreign missionaries in the 
old sense, but as fraternal workers. They should come, as 
has already been indicated, at the invitation of the Church 
in India and their exact function should be determined 
in each case by the inviting Church or group. Such frater¬ 
nal workers should seek to identify themselves as fully as 
possible with the local Church, sharing in her worship, 
fellowship and testimony, and, reciprocally, the local 
Church should help in every possible way to make them 
feel at home by extending to them not only traditional 
Indian hospitality, but also warm and generous apprecia¬ 
tion. 
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It will be necessary for the Church periodically to re¬ 
view the use she makes of foreign fraternal workers, so 
that she does not lapse into a permanent state of depen¬ 
dence, and so that necessary adaptations can be made as 
we go along. 

We feel that in some of these ways, the Church will be 
enabled both to fulfil her continuing tasks more adequate¬ 
ly, and to fit more completely into the pattern of life in 
independent India and share in her aspirations. 

It is the hope of the Church in India that in the not 
distant future the coming of missionaries from abroad 
into this country will be matched by the going out of In¬ 
dian missionaries from this country. Already a great deal 
of the work in India is being done by Indians and some 
Indian missionaries have gone out to other countries. We 
look forward to the day when reciprocity between the 
Church in India and the Churches in other parts of the 
world will be a completely equal, many-directional traffic, 
and will be an expression of the feeling that Christians 
all over the world have, of belonging to the body of Christ 
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r T 1 HF one incontrovertible iact about the relationships 
A between the so-called “older” and “younger” Chur¬ 
ches is that the status quo is in need ol thorough revision. 

Such a revision becomes inevitable in view of the fact 
that the relationships between the nations among whom 
these Churches have existed have undergone a radical 
change during the last decade. Within a very short period 
several new nations have emerged and entered the arena 
of world politics—nations whose voice has hitherto been 
unheard or smothered by other nations who lorded it over 
them in the past. More than half of the world’s popula¬ 
tion has undergone a change in status since 1945. China, 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Indo-China, Indonesia, Thailand and the Pbillipines are 
now beginning to assert themselves against the numeri¬ 
cally smaller Western nations which had hitherto over¬ 
shadowed them for the past 160 years. Missionary societies 
which have always been associated with the Western na¬ 
tions have been forced by these new developments to view 
the total situation of inter-Church relationships from a 
radically different point of view. With the collapse of the 
political dominance .which always reflected itself in the 
relationships between the “sending Church” and the “mis* 
sion Church”, the latter relationship has become incap¬ 
able of continuing on the old lines. 

The imperative need for a revision of the existing 
relationship has made itself felt also in view of the mis¬ 
sionary strategy of the Church. It has been brought home 
to us that if the work of Christian missions is to be suc¬ 
cessfully carried out, the younger Churches have to bear 
more responsibility in the matter, and that a higher de¬ 
gree of co-operation between the older and younger Chur¬ 
ches is a primary requirement for an effective programme 
of missionary advance. 
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The fact that the treatment of younger Churches and 
Christians in mission lands by the missionaties has often 
been almost sub-Christian is also being increasingly com¬ 
prehended by mission boards. This might have been due 
to ignorance and lack of understanding on the part of the 
mission boards and missionaries, but the fact remains that 
there has been injudicious under-estimation of the abili¬ 
ties and potentialities of the new Christians. The lack of 
leadership which is now the most important problem in 
many of the younger Churches is mainly due to the failure 
of the missionaries to allow them to learn to shoulder 
administrative and polemic responsibility. 

The mission boards and older Churches have now dis¬ 
covered that loyalty to Jesus Christ is the basis of relation¬ 
ship between missionaries and their converts, and cultural 
inferiority or superiority has nothing at all to do with 
the gifts of the spirit. The emergence of the formula, 
“Partners in Obedience”, is nothing more than a long over¬ 
due confession of the fact that in the sight of God all His 
children stand as forgiven sinners, made acceptable to Him 
in Jesus Christ. 

In the minds of most Christians and non-Christians in 
Asia and Africa, there exists a sub conscious national ani¬ 
mosity against the West, which, if not reasonable, is at 
least understandable. Instances of Western cruelty in the 
East, especially in Africa and Asia could be multiplied. 
Suffice it to say that there exists this factor of nationalism 
which has to be reckoned with in any consideration of 
relationship between the older (or Western) and younger 
(or Eastern) Churches. 

In other words, the history of the East is something 
which the Western Christian has yet to become acquain¬ 
ted with. Until such acquaintance is secured, the proper 
attitudes towards each other cannot be developed. So long 
as the West seeks to justify itself, and pose as capable of 
leading the world, the East will remain rather sceptical 
of any real partnership in obedience. 

The Problem of Ecumenical Relations 

It is likely that the present writer might be accused of 
pointing up the difficulties and disparities instead of dis- 
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covering the points where we can find real unity and part¬ 
nership. The criticism is valid. There do exist many areas 
in which the older and the younger Churches have al¬ 
ready begun to work together and find their essential 
unity in Christ. The writer himself is deeply interested 
in the upbuilding of this spirit of love and unity and is 
willing to do everything possible for the fostering of such 
goodwill. 

The fact remains that underneath the apparent sense 
of unity among the representatives of the younger and 
older Churches to the ecumenical conferences, there do 
really exist at the level of the local congregation, deep- 
seated animosities which have to be tackled before real 
partnership between the Churches can be achieved. A 
certain amount of prophetic pessimism is called for in 
order that one may be carried away by the apparent sense 
of oneness, and be unprepared to face the approaching 
crisis which appears to take the form of a slight rift in the 
relationships between the Churches of the West and the 
Churches of Asia and Africa. 

One hopes and prays that such a rift would not be¬ 
come inevitable, and it is quite possible that given tact 
and awareness of the problems involved on both sides, it 
can be avoided. 

Concerns of the Younger Churches 

i. First, there is the need for regaining self-respect . In 
many cases, missionary treatment of local Christians of 
mission lands has been far from conducive to building up 
self-respect and self-confidence in the latter. He has not 
been given sufficient opportunities to feel that it is his 
Church. The idea always has been that he is a guest in 
the Church, indebted to the hospitality of some western 
Church which supports the institution of which he is a 
member. All key posts have been usually occupied by 
foreigners, and the policy has almost always been decided 
according to f hc patterns at home. Even when the national 
Christian did the same type of work as the missionary did, 
he was not given (neither was it possible to give) equal 
facilities or equal remuneration. He was constantly made 
to feel, though perhaps not intentionally, that he was 
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somehow inferior in his Christian-ness to the missionary. 
The attitudes of individual missionaries towards national 
Christians has often been one of patronage and tolerance. 
In some cases the local Christians were looked down upon 
by many missionaries. The younger Chinches are now 
going through a period of adolescence during which they 
feel that they have to assert their independence in a strik¬ 
ing way in order to feci their own manliness and maturity. 
This feeling may lead to a sense of aloofness from the 
parent Churches, which may be an essential step in the 
growth of the adolescent Churches. 

2. Secondly, there is the problem of feelwg the respon¬ 
sibility. As has already been pointed out, hitherto it was 
felt that it was the business of the wealthy western 
Churches to preach the gospel. Even today when the 
Churches are beginning to become more indigenous, the 
local Church does not see its responsibility for taking the 
message to the people around. Accustomed for a long time 
to see the missionary taking the initiative in this work, 
and to doing what he is told to do, he now still feels depen¬ 
dent on the missionary to take the responsibility. They 
have to be driven to situations in which they have no mis¬ 
sionary to look up to for guidance, but only the Holy 
Spirit. 

The remarkable history of the European Evangelical 
Church is a case in point. During the years 1927 to 1936 
literally dozens of missionaries had laboured in that coun¬ 
try without being able to bring about the conversion of 
that many native Ethiopians. But the handful of Chris¬ 
tians whom they left behind when they were forced to 
leave the country as a result of the Italian occupation of 
Ethiopia, felt their responsibility to take the Gospel to 
their own people only in the absence of the missionaries, 
and when they came back to the country in 1943, were 
greeted by nearly 200 separate congregations of Christians 
which had sprung up from the nucleus of a handful of 
witnessing native Christians. While one cannot reasonably 
hold to the theory that every national Church will feel its 
own responsibility to evangelize if only the missionaries 
would leave, this particular instance gives us some reason 
to believe that there is a better likelihood of feeling re 
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ponsibility when local congregations can begin to feel that 
it is their own Church and not an offshoot of some Church 
in the western world. One hates to say that a certain res¬ 
pectable distance maintained between missionaries and 
local congregations often tends to stimulate a sense of 
responsibility in the latter, but it seems likely to be true. 

A third problem that the younger Churches feel is 
that of clearing then own record in the eyes of their fellow- 
citizens. It is unfortunate that in all the colonial countries, 
the missionary has had to support the Imperial Power and 
had even to instruct his flock not to take any active part 
in the national struggle for emancipation. The missiona¬ 
ries were bound by agreements that they had to sign with 
the powers. The national Christians were often led into 
taking the wrong side by a desire to please their mission¬ 
ary benefactors as well as by the lure of compensation 
from the powers for supporting their regime. As Bishop 
Azariah has clearly shown both the missionaries from the 
West and the national Christians of India did next to 
nothing to encourage the struggle for independence or to 
express sympathy for that struggle. The net result has been 
that in both Asia and Africa, the non-Christian has had 
little occasion to feel that the Christian Churches had any 
real sympathy for their aspirations, and the Church itself 
is often looked upon as a “stooge” of the \/estern powers. 
If this charge was completely without basis, the younger 
Churches could afford to overlook it altogether But know¬ 
ing that we have been led into this trap by our own selfish¬ 
ness and the exigencies of circumstances, many of us 
Christians in Asia and Africa feel that we owe some sort 
of a reparation to our peoples. We feel that we have to 
clear our own record, and indicate by our action that we 
have changed our minds about our attitude towards the 
national struggle. We feel that even at the expense of 
temporarily parting company with our missionary benefac¬ 
tors to whom we owe a deep debt of gratitude, we have 
to demonstrate our loyalty to our own people. We feel 
constrained to apologise to our own people for the exces¬ 
ses and lack of love and understanding on the part of ou/ 
missionary brethren. In order to do this we have to make 
it clear to them that our loyalty is not to the western 
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Church, but to Him Who is the Lord over all, Who is 
above all principalities and powers. In some areas, at least, 
we feel that we have to dissociate ourselves from all orga¬ 
nic connections with the western Church in order to do 
this effectively. The only relationship that we feel we can 
continue to maintain is one of pure Christian fellowship. 

Such an organizational rift between the western and 
eastern Churches need not result in any unpleasant feel¬ 
ings between the two. The relationship between the two 
groups of Churches can still remain cordial and friendly, 
more or less on the pattern of the various provincial Chur¬ 
ches of the first decades of the history of the Church. 

There exist some very real Dangers 
in such an Organizational Rift 

1. First , there is the possibility of losing ground that 
has already been gained in ecumenical relations . The Edin¬ 
burgh World Missionary Conference was the first to take 
any real cognizance of the fact that the younger Churches 
could be fitted to be partners with the older Churches ot 
the West. It was again at the Jerusalem Conference of 1928 
that the representatives of younger Churches really began 
to associate at the level of Christian fellowship with the 
leaders of the powerful Western Churches which literally 
ran the show and enjoyed watching the newcomers per¬ 
form, with an air of tolerance and large-hearted generosity. 
As the Whitby Report put it, “At Jerusalem it was clearly 
recognized that the Churches which are the fruit of the 
modern missionary movement had ‘arrived’ on the ecume¬ 
nical scene.” 

The holding of the next international Missionary Coir 
ference at an Indian location, namely Tambaram, in 
December, 1938, was a step of considerable significance. It 
was a recognition of the fact that the western Churches 
were willing to have the eastern Churches have larger part 
in their ecumenical and missionary deliberations. Mission¬ 
ary Churches from the Gold Coast, The Congo, Uganda, 
Central Africa, North Iran, South Iran, Brazil, Fiji, Philip¬ 
pines, Borneo, East Java, Sumatra, Japan, Korea, The 
Punjab, Assam, Hyderabad, Burma, China, and other 
countries were represented at this conference. However, a 
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vast majority of these Churches, including some of the 
missionary Churches of India, were represented at Tamba- 
ram by missionaries and not by national Christians. The 
recognition of the need for an indigenous Church was a 
great step taken by this council, though the principles ot 
independent national Churches had been already accepted 
on paper as early as the Jerusalem conference in 1928. The 
Whitby conference of July, 1947, came at a moment of 
epoch-making significance in the international relations of 
the world. The world had just come out of a global war. 
The “liberation” was already well towards being a fait ac¬ 
compli. in China, and India stood on the threshold of in¬ 
dependence, which she actually received on August 15, 
1947, j Llst a f ew weeks after the conference. Whitby took 
“partnership in obedience” much more seriously than ever 
before and formulated principles which were acceptable 
to the representatives of many eastern Churches. The 
agreement on these principles is a significant achievement. 

Is it not likely then that an organizational rift as has 
been suggested earlier would be taking a step back in ecu¬ 
menical relationships? Is it not foolishness to talk about 
a rift when we are straining every nerve to heal the rift 
that already exists? Is it not the height of impudence to 
suggest that we should separate the older and younger 
Churches when all along our goal has been the building 
of understanding between them? 

The issue is one that has to be faced. The answer to 
the above questions is not to treat them as rhetorical. We 
shall try to answer these questions after we have discussed 
a few more similar problems that are likely to be raised 
by such an organizational rift. 

2. A second fact that has to be faced is that many of 
the younger Churches still stand pathetically in need of 
the guidance of the wisdom of the western Churches, and 
are hardly able to stand on their own. Any abrupt organi¬ 
zational rift would throw the whole Church into pande¬ 
monium and there might result the near-extinction of the 
Church through lack of leadership. The Danger of the 
little boats ill-equipped for stormy seas getting totally 
wrecked on the shoals of poor leadership is very real and 
not to be overlooked or dismissed as trivial. 
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3. A third danger lies in the fact that broken loose 
from the moorings of western leadership , the Church, may 
become adrift on the high tides of social revolution and in 
its anxiety to please the nationals , be led to the place of 
becoming a mere servant of that revolution and be swept 
away by it. Here again, the danger is by no means purely 
imagined. 

4. A fourth danger is that such a rift might cause the 
Churches left to themselves to adjust to their difficult 
environments by making compromises with the great reli¬ 
gions in the midst of which they find themselves located. 
Religions like Hinduism stand with outstretched hands 
to welcome the Christian faith to become an integral part 
of their system. Not being deeply rooted and grounded in 
the faith, these younger Churches are likely to be either 
absorbed by the larger religions, or make a compromise 
with them at some vital point of the Gospel. Again, the 
danger is real. 


Facing these Dangers 

How then are we to face these dangers and make ade¬ 
quate provision to see that all the laborious effort of the 
past, with all the sacrifice that it has involved on the part 
of the western Churches and missionaries, is not allowed 
to suffer shipwreck? 

In order to answer this question, we have first to see 
the purpose of the ecumenical imperative. The call for 
ecumenicity is not based exclusively on its intrinsic essen¬ 
tiality, but rather on the imperative to missions. If the 
effective proclamation of the Gospel in all lands is the end 
of ecumenicity, we then have to choose the methods that 
are most effective for that purpose. Even if ecumenicity 
has to suffer a temporary set-back, if we are sure that such 
a rift would promote the cause of missions, we have every 
right to go forward with the experiment. The fact of the 
matter is that missions cannot be carried on in Asia and 
Africa with any real amount of success, unless the Chris* 
tian Church is able to extricate itself from all association 
with the past of the Western nations which reeks with rank 
tales of oppression and exploitation. Until the Churches 
of Asia and Africa can stand on their own, owing allegiance 
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to none but their Lord, and repentant of the attitudes of 
the western Church which still, at least at the level of the 
local congregation, remains American first and Christian 
second, or Dutch first and Christian next as the case may 
he, it is highly improbable that the peoples of the East 
will have occasion to trust the eastern Churches and listen 
to their message. 

There is, on the other hand, no real reason why this 
organizational rift which is essential to the effective pro¬ 
clamation of the Gospel should thrust a wedge in the ecu¬ 
menical relations. We can still have fellowship among 
each other and stand committed to the single task of mis¬ 
sions in our own respective areas. 

One’s prophetic pessimism sees a rift ahead. Shall we 
allow it to come upon us like a bolt from the blue as it 
did in the case of China, or shall we be prepared for it 
when it comes, by extricating the eastern Church from all 
involvements with the west so that it would not have to 
become the victim of charges of imperialism when the rift 
finally comes? Would it be more conducive to ecumeni¬ 
city for the Churches of the cast to go the way of the 
Chinese Church, or shall we thoroughly revolutionize our 
ecumenical movement by counterbalancing its involved 
Churches with some Churches which stand throughly ex¬ 
tricated from involvements with the West? 

The eastern Churches can continue to profit from the 
wisdom of the West which it has accumulated through 
centuries of Christian experience through ecumenical 
channels, where the former can listen to them without any 
obligation to follow them except at the biddance of the 
Spirit. 

The danger of being swept away by the national revo¬ 
lution is lessened by the Church being prepared for it be¬ 
fore it comes. On the other hand, if it continues to be with 
the west, when the political rift comes, the reaction on 
the part of the Churches might be violent as in the case 
of China. It will be less dangerous to create an organiza¬ 
tional rift which will act as a buffer against such violent 
reactions. 

The danger of compromise with other religions also is 
better faced in a situation where the Churches of the East 
can feel the pains of assuming the new responsibility in a 
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relatively peaceful time of history rather than in a time of 
revolution and national crisis. It is quite likely that there 
will be some compromises. But the chances are that the 
courageous proclamation of the Gospel in a context where 
it is cleansed from any association with western imperia¬ 
lism, would prove to be a powerful thing which will by its 
own intrinsic merit cause the great religions to be submer¬ 
ged at least for the time being. 

The dangers continue to be there. There is no gua¬ 
rantee that the Church extricated from its involvements 
with the west will not face any problems. Its hope is not 
based in its own self-sufficiency. It trusts in the Lord who 
has guaranteed to her that the gates of hell cannot prevail 
against His kingdom. The future beckons not with tran¬ 
quillity and security, but with high adventure for the 
Lord. 


The Task ahead — Baptism by Fire 

The Modern Missionary Movement which began in 
1792 has been, sociologically speaking, a companion move¬ 
ment of European Colonial Imperialism. It has become 
deeply involved in the latter. God’s great work in history 
has accumulated the stains of injustice, because God chose 
to use sinful men with sometimes sinful motives to accom¬ 
plish His purpose. It would appear from an application 
of Christian insight into workings of God in the history of 
the past decade that God is beckoning us to new frontiers 
through a changed ministry. The western Church with its 
heroic pioneers and men of God, was once mightily used 
of God, but is now beginning to make itself more or less 
“indispensable" to the work of God. 

It seems to be in the will of God that the end of an 
era has come in western missions. The powerful, wealthy 
western Church w T ith its huge missionary organization 
might have to be by-passed by God in order that His glory 
might be truly unveiled through a handful of economically 
powerless, culturally backward, organizationally ill-equip¬ 
ped, theologically untrained Israelites “who lap the water 
with their tongues as a dog laps*' (Judges 7:4 ff.) so that 
we may not say, “My own hand hath delivered me." 

A thorough reorganization of missionary objectives 
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and a reallocation of missionary responsibilities seems to 
be called for. Mission fields would now have to be appro* 
priated on the basis of cultural and national contiguity. 
The younger Churches with their major resources and 
poorly trained and numerically small leadership person¬ 
nel, should be called upon to face tasks which are in their 
very nature impossible. This alone can throw them truly 
at the mercy of God that they might learn to trust in Him 
and be used of Him as the Three Hundred were against 
the Midianites. 

The Modern Ecumenical Movement, again sociologi¬ 
cally speaking, is a companion movement of the United 
Nations. It has a world strategy that has the best of moti¬ 
vations like the U.N. It is being mightily used of God in 
many areas of contemporary national and international 
life, even as the Modern Missionary Movement was. Blit 
basically, like the U.N., it is dominated by the wealthy, 
powerful West, and the East is listened to only because of 
courtesy from the West. The East does not feel at home in 
the U.N.O. It feels itself overshadowed by a numerically 
small but economically powerful West. The Churches of 
Asia and Africa, being products of their clime just as the 
Western Churches are products of their clime feel that 
they have to forge their future more or less independently 
of the West, while remaining on friendly terms with them. 

The recommendations of Whitby on partnership are 
definite advances over pronouncements. They are definite 
advances over the present arrangements existing between 
younger and older Churches. They purport to be an ideal 
picture and may not yet be implemented for several years. 
They represent an adjustment to the present internation¬ 
al situation, and may not have been formulated, had not 
the course of history forced us to discover some principles 
on which to base our strategy, which would do adequate 
justice to the contemporary situation while seeking to be 
as near the Christian approach as practical. 

The only criticism of the Whitby formula, partners in 
obedience, according to the present writer, is that it smacks 
of a certain concept of the indispensability of the wealthy 
western Church in the task of Missions. The point of 
view of the present writer, which does not claim to be re¬ 
presentative of even that of all his compatriots, is that the 
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task in Asia and Africa will have to be undertaken by the 
small and powerless Christian Churches of those lands 
without much more aid from the West than a fellowship 
of prayer and concern. 

It seems that these younger Churches have no right to 
look forward to a period of missions where the organizing 
ability and economic power of the western Church will 
iron out all her difficulties for her. The Call of the Frontier 
denotes a Baptism by Fire, which might start out by burn¬ 
ing ofi the ropes that bind her organizationally to the 
western Church. There is challenge in the future; there is 
the tingling of an adventurous faith in our veins. The lire 
might soon he kindled, and it might burn off the dross 
out of even the Ecumenical Movement. 

“I am come to cast fire upon the earth; would that it 
were already kindled" (Luke 12:49). Only our lack of 
faith and our sinfulness stands in the way. Partners in 
Obedience? Let us be partners in being baptized by fire. 



Mission Societies and the Church in India 

REV. HAROLD VANDE BERG, 

Evangelistic Missionary, Rayalaseema Diocese, C.S.I. 

TV/TEMBERS of Mission Boards abroad, and both Indian 
1 and missionary personnel in India, have not yet dared 
to implement the implications of a new phrase in current 
use. That phrase is “Church to Church Relations." It is 
not up to any of us to say, “I do not want the Church of 
South India." That Church is here; and being a Church, 
it is an autonomous body. We can no longer say, “Church 
to Mission Relations," or “Board to Mission Relations" 
but only “Church to Church Relations." 

In my particular area we continue to say, “We have 
integrated with the Rayalaseema Diocese." To be integra¬ 
ted means to make whole, to make for completion of per¬ 
fection. Wc are actually in error to say that we have inte¬ 
grated; it would be more nearly correct to say, “we are in 
process of integration. 

The Rayalaseema Diocese is not an area in which the 
S.P.G. works in one section, the L.M.S. in another, and the 
A.A.M. in yet a third. This Diocese is an area covering 
the geographical limits wherein the S.P.G., L.M.S., and 
A.A.M. formerly worked, an area in which the Church of 
South India now works. By beginning to integrate our 
work with the C.S.I. we have made possible a more nearly 
whole Church in Rayalaseema. From the point of integra¬ 
tion—the Reformed Church in America, for example, is 
related to the Church of South India, a new, more nearly 
perfect Church, more universal. In trying to understand 
this new situation we would do well to take St. Paul seri¬ 
ously: “above all, put on love which integrates all bonds 
in harmony." (Col. 3:14). 

If the Church of South India is an autonomous body, 
part of her authority cannot rest in New York and part in 
India. That authority can reside only in herself. This 
authority relates to personnel, work arrangements, bud¬ 
gets, spiritual life, work and witness, et al. This authority 
must be exercised in the Madanapalle area in the same 
way it is exercised in the Kurnool and Gooty areas, three 
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centres of three foreign board endeavours. If these boards 
or their missionaries assert themselves independently of 
the C.S.I., it simply means that their work has not been 
integrated and that therefore the integrity of the C.S.I. is 
at stake . The GS.I. can be a whole Church only if the parts 
that make up its whole are integral parts and not separate, 
though co-operating, entities. The only authority that over¬ 
seas Churches or their missionaries can exercise is the 
authority of love. Love alone insures integrity. 

The C.S.I. has with patience understood that other 
bodies having a long and sincere interest in the area will, 
in this period of adjustment, infringe upon her autonomy. 
She is also painfully aware that her members very often 
do not come up to the level of action that genuine autho¬ 
rity demands, and thus penitently seeks the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit in this time of maturation. 

We have concrete examples with which to deal. It is 
a fact, for example, that no one in Rayalaseema looks upon 
me as a representative of a sister denomination: I am al¬ 
ways regarded as a representative of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. This indicates that the Board is more than a 
channel of reciprocal information and advice and more 
than an inter-agent in matters of finance. The Board is an 
entity in itself and as such is bound to usurp the authority 
of the C.S.I. as it does when it lays down conditions for 
the use of money and personnel. But this also indicates, 
sadly enough, that the membership of the C.S.I. is more 
interested in the Board than it is in the fellowship of a 
sister Church, for to many, “Board" stands for money, for 
bread and butter. Plainly, education is wanted on both 
sides of the globe as to the nature of an integrated Church. 
At the present juncture, the missionary is the best agent 
for promoting this kind of education. 

Missionaries, thrown in this new situation, and sup¬ 
porting Churches and interested friends abroad, if un¬ 
learned in Church-to-Church relations, share in this in¬ 
fringement upon the C.S.I.'s autonomy. Any independent 
programme carried on by individual missionaries, and 
encouraged and made possible by gifts from abroad with¬ 
out prior reference to the C.S.I. is surely the exercise of 
independent authority within the jurisdiction of a sister 
Church. We must all learn, here and abroad , that support - 
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ing Churches abroad are related to the Church of South 
India and not to a mission that no longer exists nor to 
missionaries who no longer represent a mission. If gifts 
must be made outside of regular channeled offerings, they 
must be made to the Church; the only voice the missionarv 
has in the decision as to the use of such funds comes by 
virtue of his membership in the C.S.I. 

Again, taking an example from my own situation, in a 
statement up lor adoption on the relation of the missionary 
to the Diocese, it is proposed that a missionary shall not 
be stationed outside the historic Arcot area without con¬ 
sultation with the Board. If one autonomous body says to 
another “Here are funds and personnel for you; please use 
them at our discretion,” is that not a classical example of 
letting your left hand know what your right hand is 
doing? 

Or again, the Madanapalle Division has a five-year 
guarantee that funds coming from the R.C.A. for Rayala- 
seema will not be used outside the Madanapalle Division. 
No wonder our Bishop could say, “This is not integra¬ 
tion.” But this provision was accepted because it is a step 
in integration or towards integration. But there the im¬ 
plication surelv is that the Diocese is not yet able to exer¬ 
cise authority in equal measure in its various geographical 
areas where different levels of salaries and allowances were 
in practice before union, continue to be in practice, and it 
changed would cause deep unrest in the Madanapalle 
Division where the highest level of salaries in the Diocese 
is currently enjoyed. * 

The authority of love must be exercised by supporting 
Churches abroad by permitting the CjS.I. to assume full 
authority. The authority of love must be exercised by the 
C.S.I. so that her members will reach a moral level of un¬ 
derstanding and practice that merit autonomy. 

The very best service a missionary can offer in this 
situation is to make the Church of South India morally 
worthy of her new status as a Church. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How can pastors encourage increased giving in the 
local congregations when foreign subsidies and grants 
continue to be sent? 

2. Is it advisable to give subsidies for the support 01 

pastors of local congregations? 

3. How can foreign subsidies be used without discoura- 
ging local support? 

4. What steps are being taken by local congregations to 

make the laity face the demands of the Gospel and its 
implications? 

5. Is the organization of the Church in India such that 
the rank and file of the membership of the Church 
can underhand it? 

6. Is the organization of the Church too expensive to 
maintain? 

7. Is there at present a tendency to over-organize to an 
extent that kills initiative? 

8. Is the administrative set-up of the Church suitable 
for the Church in India? 

9. Is the Church built on Indian cultural and sociologi¬ 
cal foundations? Are these foundations necessary for 
the Church? 

10. Do you feel that the easy availability of large sums 
of money from abroad is the chief* stumbling block 
to the development of an independent and self-sup¬ 
porting Indian Church? 
n. What does integration mean? 

12. What is the relationship between the foreign board 
and the Indian Church? 
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The Pattern of things to come 
in Southern Asia 

DR. DAVID G. MOSES, 

Principal, Hislop College, Nagpur. 

YA 7 HAT is the Chinch? In recent years because of a re* 
turn to a more humble study of the Word of God 
we have begun to realize in a new way the exalted nature 
of the Church, and consequently the fullness of the nature 
of the mission of the Church. l ime was, and sad to say, 
still is in the case of many followers of Jesus Christ, when 
we thought of the Church simply as one human society 
among other societies in the world, and the mission of the 
Church as a kind of business in which it was engaged more 
or less on the lines of secular business. People could then 
speak of joining hands with all good men in the world to 
make it a little better place than what it was. “Rethink¬ 
ing Missions” could say what we needed was a co-opera¬ 
tive search for the still undiscovered truth. We have 
learned differently now because of our association with 
the ecumenical movements and the theological schools in 
the older Churches. We have begun to see with wonder¬ 
ing eyes tlie new dimensions in the meaning of the Church. 
The Church meets us today as a supra-national and supra- 
racial divine fellowship; it is the. community of believers 
who have been translated from darkness into a marvellous 
light, among whose members there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, male nor female, bond nor 
free. We are realizing with the help of the Holy Spirit 
that this is the divine human society in which member* 
ship is not based on what we have and what we can give, 
as is the case with all human societies, but in what we 
do not have and in what we cannot give. It arrests us by 
its universal characteristic because it is founded on a uni¬ 
versal human want—“All men have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God,” and the divine generosity—“God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son.” The 
Church cannot exist for itself because it is the body of 
Christ. It can only exist for its Lord. The Lord’s mission 
is its mission. To it has been committed the ministry of 
reconciliation. 
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I. This new understanding of the Church will mean 
an immediate change in the pattern of things in South 
Asia. In all the countries of South Asia the Church’s acti- 
vities have been based on a radical distinction between 
the Church and the mission. It is idle to take up the past 
and discover how this has happened or even to apportion 
blame. But what is a regrettable feature of the present 
pattern is that in the consciousness of the ordinary Chris¬ 
tian, the Church is one thing and the mission is quite 
another thing. To some extent he feels responsible to the 
Church but the mission of the Church he delegates to the 
paid evangelists and the missionaries. It is gratifying to 
note that this situation is rapidly changing, and increas¬ 
ing number of Christians are beginning to realize that 
the Church is the mission, and that the very raison d'etre 
of the Church is the mission. But ail our efforts must be 
concentrated to abolish this distinction which has taken 
such a deep root. The new pattern that we should see 
emerge is a Church which will at the same time be the 
mission. Practically, it will mean the following deliberate¬ 
ly taken steps: (i) We must proceed with greater haste 
and increasing thoroughness the policy of integration so 
happily begun in so many missions in South Asia. (2) It 
will mean that if in the coming days, any group of be¬ 
lievers, large or small, is formed into a Church, it must 
be made very clear at the outset that the Church is also 
the mission, that the individual Christian does not exist 
as Christian unless he is also a missionary Christian. (3) In 
the third place, it will be necessary to develop and train 
leadership for Christian witnessing from the very begin¬ 
ning. Such a change in the pattern of our present activity 
will mean a tremendous source of new power to the Church 
in South Asia both as regards its inner life and its out¬ 
going evangelistic activity. 

II. A second feature in the new pattern of things to 
come in .South Asia which is closely related to what we 
have been saying so far will be the explicit expression of 
the principle that all our work however varied it may be, 
should be judged by the over-riding importance of the 
Church’s mission. The present pattern in many p£rts ot 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon does not exemplify the inte¬ 
gral relation and unbreakable unity of the different acti* 
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vities of the Church. Institutional work is apt to sever 
itself from the evangelistic work, and the latter from the 
service of the Church. To get a new pattern and a neces¬ 
sary pattern is to ask the question of every conceivable 
kind of Christian activity. Is it Church-centred? Does it 
exemplify the mission of the Church? Docs it proceed from 
the Church and does it go back to the Church? We are 
all so apt to distinguish between the worship of the 
Church, the fellowship of the Church and the service of 
the Church. For practical purposes and a clearer under¬ 
standing of the many-sided nature of the Church, this dis¬ 
tinction is helpful. But with our proneness to compart¬ 
mentalize, to make distinct what are only distinguishable, 
we are apt to individualize these aspects and regard them 
as independent. Whereas, the supreme criteria is the mis¬ 
sion of the Church. What kind of worship is it that only 
delights in the selfish enjoyment of the glory of God, but 
does not immediately run to the crowded ways of life, to 
the haunts of wickedness and gloom, and radiate the wor¬ 
shipped glory of the crucified Jesus? What kind of fellow¬ 
ship is it that is only interested in the strengthening of 
the bonds that bind it together, becoming more and more 
a well-knit but closed community, and does not realize 
it should be the leaven that lcaveneth the whole lump? 
And what kind of service is it that becomes more and 
more efficient and many-sided but fails to point to the 
secret source of its service? In all these cases the acid test 
is the mission of the Church. The nature of the Church 
is its mission and its mission is its nature. 

III. The new pattern of things to come in South Asia 
will be a further fulfillment of the growingly recognized 
principle that missions are missions only as they are mis¬ 
sions in unity. The dominant pattern of things as they 
are today in South Asia is the result of an unfortunate 
dichotomy between the mission of the Church and the 
unity of the Church. It is hard to understand how Chris¬ 
tian people could have regarded themselves as belonging 
to Christ’s Church even when they were broken into 
a multitude of denominations. The words of the Lord of 
the Church are quite clear. He prayed in the great high- 
priestly prayer, “That they all may be one, even as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, that the world may believe that Thou 
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hast sent Me.” The .Saviour we proclaim came into the 
world to break down middle walls of partition and He 
committed unto Ilis followers the word of reconciliation. 
And we who are His followers carry the message of recon¬ 
ciliation without ourselves being reconciled. Is it any won¬ 
der the world does not know, cannot know, that Jesus 
was sent by God? This new pattern of united Churches 
engaged in the united task of missions is already emerg¬ 
ing in South Asia. In a few years time it will become the 
dominant and universal pattern. Missions and Churches 
should devote all their efforts to bring about this consum¬ 
mation, not because of the pragmatic principle that union 
is strength, but because of obedience to the mission of the 
Church which cannot be fulfilled except as we are united. 
In the lands of South Asia and especially in India, the 
curse of which countries have been disunity, division and 
middle walls of partition, the amazing appositeness of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is dimmed and destroyed by the 
divided witness we give. If this new pattern of things to 
come is to emerge in South Asia, it will call for deep 
heart searchings and new efforts of expressing the oneness 
we have in Christ from the Churches of the participating 
countries. 

IV. In the fourth place, one feature in the new pat¬ 
tern that we must take care to preserve is the ecumenical 
character of the Church. It is so easy in the countries of 
Southern Asia especially in India and Ceylon and Burma 
for the Christian Church to forget its supra-national and 
supra-racial character and mould itself after the pattern 
of a national or £ sectarian Church. And yet to succumb 
to this temptation will mean the death of the Christian 
Church. The Hindu, for example, does not know, and we 
Christians have not helped him to know, that the Church 
is a supra-national and a supra-racial society, and that the 
task of the Church can never be properly fulfilled except 
as it is fulfilled in the united witness of different nationals 
and members of different races. This has nothing to do 
with self-support or foreign domination. Even when the 
Churches of Southern Asia are fully self-supporting and 
can manage all their activities, it will still be necessary 
to have in their fellowship believers from other lands and 
other races to be partners in obedience to the commission 
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of our Lord. In other words, the Churches in Southern 
Asia should never cease to present to their non-Christian 
countrymen convincing evidence in actual living of the 
ecumenical character of the Christian faith. 

V. One prominent feature of the new pattern of things 
to come in Southern Asia will be the genuinely indigenous 
character of the Church in every one of the lands of South¬ 
ern Asia. A very disheartening character of the present pat¬ 
tern of the Churches in these lands is their pronounced 
foreignness. Even after 250 years of Christian work in these 
lands, the Gospel has not been able to capture the valid 
elements of Indian culture to praise the Lord of the 
Church. The new pattern that we should strive for must 
be the following of a genuinely Indian or Ceylonese 
Church. The great hymn of Isaac Watts sings of bringing 
“peculiar honours to our King.” Rut when we look at our 
Churches in this region, barring a few notable exceptions, 
they are all pale and anaemic imitations of the Churches 
of the West. Of course, we must be aware of the dangers 
that beset this task. In India, especially, surrounded by a 
religion whose genius is to absorb and assimilate, and to 
kill another faith by a fraternal embrace, there is of course 
the great danger of losing the unique nature of our faith 
But to be frightened by this danger is to forget all things 
are ours, and we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. The 
cultural heritage of India is Christ’s and we must make 
the valid elements in it captive to our Lord and Master. 
To give one example, what has the Indian Church done 
with the ancient art of Indian dancing? Of course we 
know its unholy associations with a past debased religion; 
we are also aware of its origins in wrong religious ideas. 
But is it impossible to disentangle the rich diamond of 
Indian dancing from its miry clay and make it dance the 
praises of our Master and King? Our Churches in South 
India especially have taken the music of India and made 
it captive to the Lord of the Church. The great converts 
from the higher castes who came to Jesus with a rich re¬ 
ligious heritage poured forth their experiences of the new 
deliverance in Christ to the poetry and music of the land 
of their birth. It is because in recent years the Church 
has not been able to win disciples for Jesus from the high¬ 
er castes that cultural cross-fertilization has been nil and 
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the Churches in Southern Asia appear as exotic plants. 

If we are serious about this new pattern of tilings to 
come, if we really want the Church in the Southern Asia 
region to present an indigenous character, free from 
the justified criticism of being “foreign,” it will be neces¬ 
sary to make special efforts to present the Gospel to the 
higher castes. The tendency in recent decades has been to 
concentrate on the lower classes of Hindu Society for the 
simple reason they have been readily responsive to the 
liberating Gospel of Jesus Christ. While we should do 
this, we should not have left undone the duty of special 
approach to the educated and the higher castes. Today in 
all the countries of Southern Asia, special opportunities 
are presenting themselves for new witness to the Christian 
faith among the educated. Large numbers of them are re¬ 
ligiously bewildered and fall an easy prey to the new 
winds of doctrine like communism, scientific humanism 
and democratic utopianism. Is this not the time to use 
the printed word to lift up the gospel of Jesus Christ? In 
councils and conferences we have talked ad lib about 
newspaper evangelism, tracts for the times and so on, but 
nothing much has been done. The Christian Church has 
a great opportunity to witness to the growing number of 
educated people who sec no purpose in life, who echo the 
words of Macbeth: 

“Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace of life 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 

Life’s but a walking shadow, 

A poor player that struts and frets his hour upon 
And then is heard no more. 

It is a tale told by an idiot, 

Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.*’ 

The Church can witness to the purposefulness 
of life rooted in the purposes of God and the sure 
hope of their final fulfilment. Today is also the oppor¬ 
tune time for the Church in all these countries that have 
chosen the democratic form of Government to make a 
double witness by means of tracts for the times, to show 
the real roots of democracy in the Christian doctrine of 
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man, and at the same time the hollowness of men’s hopes if 
they are to be centred in a particular form of Government. 

There is also another important practical step that is 
urgently needed to be taken ff this new pattern of a 
genuinely indigenous Church is to arise in the countries 
of (Southern Asia: This is to stimulate scholarly study of 
the old established religions of Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Islam. All these religions have changed beyond recogni¬ 
tion in the last two hundred years. In recent years with 
the coming of independence and the powerful influence 
of nationalistic sentiments, there has been a religious re¬ 
naissance. There is a tremendous intellectual activity in 
reformulating ancient doctrines in the light of new condi¬ 
tions. Doctrines that were inimical to human welfare* 
doctrines that sanctioned inequality and injustices are re¬ 
legated to the background and ignored and ideas that are 
world affirming and helpful to build a new society are 
brought to the foreground. The claim is made that the 
dawn of a new day in Southern Asia is also the dawn for 
taking the ancient messages of their religions to what is 
called the spiritually benighted world of the West. Hindu 
culture, for example, claims today not only a place of 
equality and equal validity with other views of life but 
a place of pre-eminence among the religions of the world. 
There is an exhilarating feeling among a growing number 
of people that India has entered a new era of mission to 
the world, and that it is her duty to proclaim to the world 
her message of truth and ahimsa (non-violence). 

On the other hand, when we look at the Churches in 
these lands, what we discover is a complete absence of 
any concentrated effort to meet the new challenge of those 
resurgent religions. One factor in the re-interpretation of 
these ancient religions has been the expulsive and remak¬ 
ing influence of the Gospel itself. Christians need to thank 
God for all this purification and weeding out of ancient 
superstitions that has come about in the non-Christian re¬ 
ligions. And there is no need to fear that this all-embrac¬ 
ing power of absorption of the eastern religions will one 
day blur all the distinctive characteristics of the Christian 
faith and appear identical with it at least in the realm of 
ideas. For absorption can only be of ideas; it cannot ex¬ 
tend to the reality of a concrete historical person—and the 
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Christian faith is centered in Jesus Christ. A person is 
not absorbed; he is either accepted or rejected. The Cross 
is not a beautiful idea; it is a stark existential reality, an 
act of God. But what is of serious concern for us is the 
fact that the task of apologetics, regarded as very import- 
tan t twenty-five years ago has now become practically re¬ 
legated to the background. 

Time was when authoritative scholars in these religions 
were Christians and a virile and ongoing Christian apolo¬ 
getic has come to a standstill. There are many reasons for 
this; one is the recent tendency in some of the Western 
theological schools of a frightened flight from reason. But 
it is not reason that is the enemy of the Christian faith; 
rather, it is the pride of reason; There is such a thing as 
an illuminated reason; that is the excellency of the know¬ 
ledge that we have in Christ Jesus. 

Secondly, the Tambaram discussion which was indeed 
a monumental attempt to compare Christianity with non- 
Christian religions was really inconclusive. But the Chur¬ 
ches in this area have not taken any new step. The Cross 
of Christ needs to be lifted up in the light of the Hindu 
and Buddhist reformulation of their own faith, and in 
connection with the new movements that are springing up 
within Hinduism. This cannot be done in the way in 
which it must be done, of really out-thinking the Hindu 
and Buddhist, unless in these lands institutes of first rate 
character for the study of these religions are established 
immediately. The spiritually satisfying, genuinely indi¬ 
genous Church will not emerge until the Gospel is preach¬ 
ed in term; of the rich religious heritage of India, taking 
the age-old concepts, reminding them with new content by 
the fire of the Gospel and using them as current coins for 
communication. 

VI. The new pattern of things that will emerge in 
Southern Asia, especially in India, will exemplify a radi¬ 
cally revised organization and training of the ministry in 
the Churches of this region. An adequate ministry is a 
crying need of India and, I have no doubt, also of the 
other countries. Yet the actual figures of ministers in terms 
of congregations must make us shudder. Dr. Manikam, in 
his book on “Christianity and the Asian Revolution/' 
points out that “In India there are approximately 11,000 
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organized congregations and about 9,000 unorganized 
groups of Protestant Christians; to minister to these there 
are only 3,000 ordained ministers, national and foreign. 
In other words, an ordained minister has to look after 
six to seven scattered congregations/' (Page 22 6). 

One reason for this spiritually dangerous position is 
because we have uncritically transplanted the Western 
conception and norm of a Christian ministry to the East 
where the conditions are very different. A full-time paid 
ministry has been the norm, hut on this basis it is impos¬ 
sible to provide a ministry adequate to the needs of 
multiplying congregations as a result of group movements. 
The result has been not only that congregations have been 
starved of their necessary spiritual food, the ministry of 
the Word and Sacraments, they have existed as less than 
real Chinches of God. The New Testament conception of 
a Church is a complete one from its inception. As Bishop 
Newbigin says, “In the New Testament the local congre¬ 
gation is treated as the Church of God in that place. It 
is not a branch of an organization; it is God’s gathering 
in that place. Moreover, it is a Church furnished with a 
ministry—‘all the Saints in Christ Jesus, .with the Bishops 
and Deacons/ The New Testament knows nothing of a 
Church without a ministry/’ The blighting spiritual con¬ 
sequence of our present pattern of an itinerant minister 
responsible in some places for ten, twenty, thirty and even 
sixty village congregations is that these Churches have 
never had an outgoing life of evangelistic ministry. Mis¬ 
sion boards and Churches should seriously consider whe¬ 
ther this whole pattern is not wrong, whether the Chur¬ 
ches themselves from the very beginning should not be¬ 
come responsible for the ministry of the Word and Sacra¬ 
ments and whether we should not boldly experiment with 
part-time ordained ministry. A step in this direction will 
also mean another blow to the dichotomy between the 
Church and the mission to which we have referred earlier. 

VII. We must endeavour that the new pattern of 
things to come in Southern Asia will exemplify what is 
central to the Christian Gospel, namely the Cross. The 
Cross in the Christian faith is not only the stone of stumb¬ 
ling to thought, it is the rock which shatters all our prac¬ 
tical efforts to clothe Christianity in the garb of a con- 
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veniem unci easily acceptable religion. It means complete 
sell-giving, absolute surrender, utter dedication. At least 
in idea it is not opposed to the emphasis of the Hindu 
and Buddhist religions. Renunciation has been regarded 
as a necessary preliminary to salvation. Yet the Churches 
in the lands of these religions have not demonstrated the 
fact and the power of the Cross in their evangelistic enter¬ 
prise. The Cross has not been lifted up by means of a 
cross. If only the Churches in Southern Asia could inspire 
her sons and daughters to follow the way of the Cross, and 
in these days when there are so many opportunities for 
self-giving service, commission individuals and groups to 
go and live in the villages, spend and be spent, and 
demonstrate the power of the Cross, the new pattern of 
things to come will be a glory to God and it will have 
His blessing. 

One new pattern of things that is necessary to em¬ 
erge not only in South Asia but practically in all lands 
where the Gospel is yet to be preached is the inter-de¬ 
nominational, inter-continental and inter-Church mission. 
So far missions have been mainly denominational; they 
have served their purpose admirably under the hand of 
God; but at the present time they are unsuited to be the 
instrument of the world mission of the Church. The great 
new fact of our era is the world Church and it is no long¬ 
er possible to make the old distinction between the send¬ 
ing Churches and receiving Churches. There is a new mis¬ 
sionary enthusiasm among the so-called younger Churches 
and they have already begun to send men and women 
from their Churches to other lands to work among other 
people. Besides, the present disturbed international situ¬ 
ation makes it impossible for missionaries from some na¬ 
tions to go to their fellow Christians in some other na¬ 
tions. This need not mean the cutting off of all ecumeni¬ 
cal contact with some Churches, for Christians from other 
nations who are politically on friendly terms with them 
could go to them and keep alive the Christian unity. But 
it must be borne in mind this new pattern is needed not 
to meet the exigencies of a disturbed political situation; 
it is called for by our new understanding of the task of 
the Church. It is nothing less than the world mission and 
it can be undertaken only by a world missionary society, 
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transcending all denominational, national and confession¬ 
al differences. It will mean a pooling of all our resources 
as a world Church, and the most complete partnership 
in obedience that has ever been characteristic of our mis¬ 
sionary undertaking. 

In all our work to help shape the new pattern of things 
in Southern Asia, which will be more in consonance with 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ and more in conformity with 
His mind, one over-riding consideration should not be 
forgotten. All our work must be expressive of our deep 
identification with the needs of our world. Under the 
“Missionary Calling Of The Church” the Willingen Re¬ 
port says, “The Church is in the world and as the Lord 
of the Church identifies Himself wholly with mankind, so 
must the Church also. .Christians do not live in an en¬ 
clave in the world. Therefore, the Church is required to 
identify itself with the world, not only in its perplexity 
and distress, its guilt and its sorrow, but also in the real 
acts of love and justice, acts by which it often puts the 
Churches to shame.” 

The Churches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma 
are called to a far deeper identification with the people 
of their lands especially at this time when in every one 
of those lands efforts, private and Governmental, are being 
made to right wrong, to abolish injustices, and to make 
possible a more abundant life for the citizens. Not that 
we believe that man can save himself by self-effort. The 
Christian faith expresses itself in the Christian hope that 
the redemption of history is from beyond history. But the 
Christian hope is not an eschatological rabbit hole for 
rattled men to run to safety. It is built on the conviction 
that our God is a Worker, and that He is in the world 
working out His purposes. He can make the wrath of men 
praise Him and He will in the magnanimity of His grace 
use our deed of hope for His eternal glory. But it is only 
as the Church identifies herself with her land and its peo¬ 
ple with the same intensity of compassion and pardoning 
grace that the crucified Lord had in identifying Himself 
with the world that we can ever hope to show them the 
light we have received. Only then can we show the differ¬ 
ence between the service of patronage and the service of 
humility, the latter of which is the mark of the Christian 
and the fruit of worship. 

7 * 
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'TTIE Church is the fellowship of the children of God in 
*** this world—not founded by men like any other human 
organization but created by God through the regenera¬ 
tion of rfien by His spirit through the Word and the Sacra¬ 
ments. It does not live by itself but by breaking the Bread 
of Life unto others. The Church and its Mission are inter¬ 
twined. There cannot be a Church without its Mission- 
evangelism, and there cannot be a Mission without being 
propagated by the Church. The Church is the divine insti¬ 
tution for the proclamation of the Gospel to all mankind. 
It is the instrument which God uses in bringing into 
existence His Kingdom on this earth. 

The Church in India 

Having said all this about the nature of the Church, 
let me ask: Is there a Church in India in this sense? One 
of my colleagues in the IMC used to contend that a Church 
in this sense does not exist in India but only groups of 
worshipping Christians. However, with all its sins and 
weaknesses, I affirm the Church in India exists. It has tak¬ 
en root and grows year by year. There are about 6 million 
non-Roman Christians, to minister to whom there are 
about 3,200 ordained clergymen, foreign and Indian. I am 
confident that the Church in India is here to stay in spite 
of possible persecution, provided it is true to its Mission. 
However, we must not forget that if we Christians arc 
not faithful to the Lord of the Church, His judgment may 
visit us and there could easily be a famine of the Word. 
What happened to the Nestorian Church which once ex¬ 
tended from North India to China might happen again. 

However, let us not belittle the significance of our In¬ 
dian congregations. Whether in New Delhi or Nagercoil, 
Calcutta or Coimbatore, the Christian congregation is a 
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unique social phenomenon. There is nothing like it in any 
of the non-Christian societies. The faith by which it lives 
involves a costly tension—a tension between loyalty to 
one’s clan or caste or nation, and loyalty to transcendent 
God Who speaks to men in the person of Christ. To join 
the Church and to remain loyal to its Lord, requires one 
supreme act of personal surrender and countless daily 
acts of personal trust and obedience. It remains the one 
community of persons—a community of Grace in tension 
with the political, economic and social orders of the day. 

I. Missionary Freedom 

The Church in India faces so many living issues today 
that I do not know where to begin or end. I have chosen 
what have seemed to me to be the four most urgent issues 
before the Church. 

I. Missionary Freedom. We as Christians rejoice that 
in the very warp and woof of our political freedom, reli¬ 
gious freedom is to be found. Every Indian has the right 
to profess, practise and propagate his religion. We are 
particularly grateful to the N.C.C. for getting that word 
“propagate” written into our Constitution. We must pay 
tribute also to the majority community in India, for hav¬ 
ing allowed the word “propagate” written into the Constitu¬ 
tion in spite of the fact that it means that its own religion 
is in jeopardy. No other Asian country which has newly 
gained its independence has this word “propagate” in its 
Constitution. We are grateful to our Government that in 
spite of difficulties here and there, on the whole this free¬ 
dom has been granted to the Church in India. 

What now is in jeopardy is Missionary freedom. When 
we realize that ours is a missionary religion, we can easily 
see the connection that exists between religious freedom 
and missionary freedom. 

I think that many of us would agree to two proposi* 
tions. 

(1) That when a Church has been organized and has 
its ongoing life, it is not healthy for its welfare that there 
should be a very large number of foreign missionaries in 
that Church. The Church itself must be the missionary 
to its neighbourhood. The preaching of the Word must 
be the duty of every member. 
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(2) That if a predominant share of the leadership of 
the Church is in foreign hands, it is not healthy for the 
Church. Missionary leadership should not be allowed to 
militate against indigenous leadership. 

These two propositions arc in the main valid, and we 
should not hesitate to own their validity. 

Having said all this, we must never sacrifice the prin¬ 
ciple that the Church in India is a part of the world 
Church. We can never surrender the universal character 
of the Christian faith. Therefore, even when a Church is 
fully self-supporting and self-governing, the presence of 
foreign missionaries to a limited extent is the best ocular 
demonstration of its universal character. The Churches 
in the West are, in my opinion, the poorer for not having 
amidst their membership oriental Christian emissaries. 
We too in India should cease to think of a missionary as 
being a white man or woman. We must invite to our 
shores other Asian Christians and African Christians. We 
must recover once again the true connotation of that 
blessed word “Missionary.” The mission boards of the 
West should cease to send us only members of their Wes 
tern Churches as missionaries. For example, why should 
not a board of foreign missions in the U.S.A. now and 
then send to its Churches in India an Asian missionary 
from one of its Churches in Asia? I am longing for the 
day when a Batak missionary from Sumatra, will be work¬ 
ing in my own Lutheran Church, just as two of my own 
Church members, Indians, have been working in the Batak 
Church until now. 

If we begin to do this, much of the misunderstanding 
of the foreign missionaries and of the so-called imperial¬ 
istic motives of missionaries will disappear from the minds 
of our non-Christian brethren. 

We have to look at Missionary Freedom also in a lar¬ 
ger setting in Asia today. Two very tragic happenings in 
Asia give us much concern. 

(a) The so-called Christian Australia prohibits today 
the sending of Indian missionaries to Papua. The Church 
of South India which has been sending its Indian mis¬ 
sionaries to Papua until now are up against a serious 
problem in its missionary programme. 

(b) In Malaya the British Government has agreed to 
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a “hands off policy” in the matter of preaching Christ to 
Malays, with the result that out of 250,000 Christians, 
only a handful of Malays, the native people of Malaya, 
are Christians. If this is the result of the policy of a so- 
called Christian Britain, what will be the future, once 
Malaya gets her independence in March 1957? 


Cause of anti-missionary Feeling 

Coming nearer home, let us ask what is behind this 
uproar in India against the foreign missionary. Is it so 
much that he is foreign as he is a missionary—an evange¬ 
list come to convert others. 1 suggest that it is the latter 
that is the irritating factor. Today it is the foreign evangel¬ 
ist in our midst who is maligned, and tomorrow it will be 
the Indian evangelist. Violent opposition is made to ag¬ 
gressive evangelism, and evangelism is confused with pro- 
selytization. We as a Church must stand our firm ground 
and must defend in all fairness the much maligned foreign 
missionary who is first and foremost an evangelist. 

The crux of the whole matter is this: Today a Church 
in India invites a foreign missionary and shows cause why; 
then if its reasonable request is turned down by the State 
on the ground that the foreigner is only an addition to 
the existing missionary personnel and not a substitute, or 
that his work is not “of value to India,” then to that 
extent the State does interfere with the work of the Church, 
and the religious freedom which has been guaranteed in 
the Constitution of India is being denied to it. 

It seems to me that the N.C.C. should set up a com¬ 
mission soon to go into this whole question of what the 
Western Churches can do to help the Church in India at 
this time. Let the N.C.C. Committee on Public Questions 
draft its reply to the Niyogi Report. What I am most con¬ 
cerned with is the study of and answer to this question-* 
what is expected of the older Churches by way of help to 
the younger Churches in India at this time , There is 
much frustration in the Christian Churches today—both 
among the missionaries and the Indian Christians. We 
should not let it last any more. 
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II. The alien character of our Churches 

It is this character of our Churches that is in the main 
responsible for much of the misunderstanding existing 
among our non-Christian friends. It is this fact, in my 
opinion, that militates against a more effective witness by 
the Church amongst our own people. Let us look at our 
Churches. In these Churches there are about 5,000 foreign 
missionaries, many of whom are still in influential posi¬ 
tions of leadership in the Churches. Seldom were there 
more foreign missionaries in India's history. We got in a 
three-year period (between 1950 and 1954) 29 crores of 
rupees for our life and activities—from U.S.A. 21 crores, 
U.K. 5 crores and from other Western countries 3 crores 
—in all 29 crores. Foreign missionaries very naturally 
brought to our Indian shores what they were most acquain¬ 
ted with in the life, thought and policy of their own 
Churches. Since the Indian culture is impregnated with 
non-Christian ideas, they naturally fought shy of making 
any adaptations to the life-patterns of this country in 
which they established their Churches. Therefore, these 
Churches have become more or less replicas of the Western 
Churches, so much so that they have been dubbed “Ecclesi¬ 
astical colonies" of the older Churches. We have imported 
from the West our Church architecture, music, theology 
and ecclesiastical polity. We have not produced even one 
decent heresy to our creditl Our foreignness has repelled 
instead of attracting others to Christ. It has given rise to 
much misunderstanding. I admit that there are noble ex¬ 
ceptions to these generalizations. But at best, they remain 
exceptions only. 

The swiftness with which Islam flashed from one end 
of the Indonesian archipelago to the other driving out 
Hinduism has few precedents in religious history. Bud¬ 
dhism, wherever it has gone, has swept everything before 
it, because it acclimatized itself to those lands. The secret 
of these successes lies in the fact that these alien faiths 
inter-penetrated the cultures of these countries to such an 
extent that they shed their foreignness and became domes¬ 
ticated in the lands of their adoption. They were no lon¬ 
ger potted plants but they took root in these countries. Is 
this true of the Church in India? 
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That there will be great dangers of compromise and 
syncretism is readily admitted, but is there any other way 
to real growth? Noble experiments have been made by 
solitary individuals in our country here and there, but 
these have been put down by cries of ‘‘syncretism, syncret¬ 
ism.” Now there are good syncretisms and bad syncret¬ 
isms. The early Church grew by making certain adapta¬ 
tions to its environment. What are Easter and Christmas 
but heathen festivals, baptized and taken into the Church 
calendar. But here in India, we have given syncretism a 
bad name, a stigma. In Church circles it seems to me that 
any stigma becomes a good enough stick to beat a dogma 
with. 

The task before the Church in India is a formidable 
one. We have to be rooted in Christ before we become 
related to the soil. We have to safeguard the purity of 
our Christian faith. In our country of universalism, rela¬ 
tivism and syncretism, we have to make clear that the 
Lordship of Christ is a unique Lordship. 

Foreign in one sense, we Christians cannot but be, 
for our citizenship is in heaven. But we live in this coun¬ 
try, and we must win our countrymen to Christ. Under 
the guidance of God we have to transfer local ideas and 
traditions, rejecting everything unworthy, and conserving 
everything that is a vehicle for the truth that we have 
learned in Christ, so that the Gospel is expressed in the 
language and life of our people. This service was render¬ 
ed in early days by the Greek and Latin fathers to the 
early Church, and a similar service needs to be under¬ 
taken by consecrated Christians in India. That is why I 
strongly advocate the starting of a Christian Study Centre 
in India. 


III. Self-Support of the Churches 

"Self-Support” is a word that has been bandied about 
in Christian literature and thought a great deal. If by 
self-support is meant the payment of a starvation wage 
to a pastor, and the keeping of the Church in good repair, 
it is not to be desired. Even if it means the well-being 
of a congregation and adequate support of the minister, 
it falls short of what is expected of a Church. At best, it 
is only selfish support as it take care only of its own self 
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and makes no provision for the stronger helping the weak¬ 
er or for evangelism. Only when it includes the latter 
two, is it desirable self-support. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity 
of the Churches in India supporting themselves. The ma¬ 
jority of our Churches are dependent upon Western finan¬ 
cial resources, the sudden withdrawal of which will result 
in the collapse of most of our work. Self-governing India 
will increasingly look with favour only upon those Chur¬ 
ches which maintain their self-respect and depend on their 
own material resources for the nurture of their religious 
life. Let us learn from Ghana. 

We are the only religious community in India which 
lives on foreign funds and which looks to the West for 
substinance to subsist. No other religious community does 
this, not even the Sikhs—a religious minority like ours. 

All this ought not to be interpreted to mean that fo¬ 
reign support to our Churches should be cut off imme¬ 
diately. We must not yield to narrow-minded nationalism 
which simply on the score of national pride refuses to 
receive deserving and much needed help from outside. In 
Christian life there is not only the grace of giving but 
also that of receiving. All this is readily admitted, but the 
time is here when in our Churches it is imperative that 
there should be a greater measure of self-support. We have 
discussed this matter threadbare so long, but till now we 
have only talked; now we must act. My own Church 
is planning to take a regressive cut in its foreign 
subsidy every third year. We must turn over to the State 
institutions of social service which we had conducted so 
far, if the State and other private agencies are ready to 
take them over. We must turn to pioneer social activities, 
retaining a few older institutions of first rate standing in 
strategic places of importance. At least for the mainten¬ 
ance of the life and work of our Churches—for the preach¬ 
ing of the Word and the administration of the Sacra¬ 
ments and for the support of our Ministry, we must not 
receive hereafter any subsidy from abroad. This means 
educating our Churches in Christian stewardship and giv¬ 
ing. This must be done, and at once. I suggest that the 
N.C.C. prepare a three-year plan of educating our Chur¬ 
ches in stewardship. 
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IV. Inner Life and Outreach of our Churches 

One of the biggest shocks to me since I became a Bishop 
is to realize the low level of the spiritual life in our con¬ 
gregations. This has been the greatest eye-opener to me. 
I knew that the Tamil Lutheran Church was not the 
abode of saints only, but I never knew of the strong hold 
that caste has over it, and for that matter over every other 
Church, at least in South India, and it is in South India 
that two-thirds of the Christian community lives. Today 
I cannot post a pastor of one community to a congrega¬ 
tion of members from another community without think¬ 
ing a thousand times about it. And this after 250 years 
of history of my Church! I can say with perfect truth the 
same harsh things about other Churches today, but if I 
criticise my own Church, I would give less offence to most 
of you. But I suggest if the cap fits, you wear it. 

Only when the inner life ol our Churches is quickened 
and revived, we as Churches can be a living force in our 
land. As I go up and down this country, it is a sad spec¬ 
tacle that I see—Churches divided by party strife, caste 
clashes and politics; Churches locked up. Churches with 
law suits. We have with avidity imported into our Church 
life all the techniques that exist in and plague the poli¬ 
tical life of our country. Unless the Church of Christ is 
revived and set on fire for Christ, it cannot illuminate 
this land of ours. But how to revive the Church is the 
question. We cannot artificially start a revival but we can 
repent of our sins, and each of us do what we can to 
quicken the life and witness of our fellow-Cliristians. The 
N.C.C. should give very careful thought to this subject 
and help the Churches. 

Our divided witness is another scandal*. We thank God 
for the United Churches that have come into existence 
or are coming into existence. But we have to make more 
rapid progress. This will be the peculiar contribution of 
the younger Churches in India, which have not the same 
denominational heritage of history of the Western Chur¬ 
ches. 

We have now passed the stage of nurture. We have 
come to the stage of outreach. We cannot any more live 
for ourselves. The task of winning India to Christ rests 
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primarily upon Indian Christians . White our Western 
brethren can and will help us, the primary responsibility 
rests upon us. Each Church and congregation must be¬ 
come missionary to its neighbourhood and elsewhere. A 
well-trained Ministry and a part-time Ministry in areas 
where the Word and the Sacraments are not regularly 
made available are a dire necessity. 

May I say a strong word on behalf of Ecumenical Mis¬ 
sion. We must re-think the whole future of the National 
Missionary Society in India, in more radical terms than 
was done at Calcutta recently. The next three years must 
see a rapid increase in the outreach of our Churches, and 
here also the N.C.C. has a great part to play. 

In spite of all the criticisms of the foreign missionary 
in India, please look at a newspaper any day and you will 
find that the work of the Missions is praised. Public lead¬ 
er after leader pays a glowing tribute to Missions and 
their philanthropic and charitable work. But not many 
words of praise are being said by leaders of repute of the 
work of the Church to the same degree. Missions, they 
appreciate, but Churches they dislike. Tell a man who 
has nothing but praise for Christ that he must get bap¬ 
tised and join a Church and watch his reactions. The 
Cross used to be a scandal and a stumbling block in the 
days of the early Church. But in India today, the Cross 
is not a stumbling block; It attracts, it does not repel. 
It is the Church that repels. Many will sing unto you, 
“When I survey the wondrous Cross/’ but there they stop. 
They will not forsake their community to join another 
community, the people of God, the Church. The Church 
as a Fellowship today is the stumbling block. That is why 
Dr. A. G. Hogg of many years’ missionary service in India, 
writes in his book, “The Christian Message to the Hindu" 
—that in his many years of service in India, while he pre¬ 
sented Christ to his students, he did not with equal em¬ 
phasis commend the Church and its fellowship to them. 
Hence in his book referred to, the first chapter is entitled 
Come, Follow My Christ, and the second Chapter is head¬ 
ed Come, Join My Church. 

But if others should join the Church, we who are its 
members must by our lives and deeds and words draw 
them to the Christ who is the head of His Church. Our 
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sons and daughters should be challenged to go out as mis¬ 
sionaries of the Gross to the rural and uncivilized areas 
of India and Asia, as the sons and daughters of the West¬ 
ern Churches have done. We rejoice that some of ours 
have already answered such a call, but we need to send 
out more and support them belter, in obedience to our 
Lord's Great Commission. Western missionaries have nob¬ 
ly borne the burden so far, but as it now gradually passes 
over to our shoulders, may we Indian Christians be ready 
to bear it! 



A Challenge 

RT. REV. D. CHELLAPPA, D.D, 

T T is becoming clear that our failure (in this Diocese), to 
^ achieve full integration as between mission and Church, 
and as between traditions is making our area organiza¬ 
tions little better than Debating Societies. 

Integration: A truly Indian Church should be an inte¬ 
grated Church, Mission integrated with Church, pastoral 
with educational work, evangelistic with medical work, 
the Pastorate with the Diocese, and so on. Integration 
means freedom to deploy resources freely, without strict 
adherence to former Missionary boundaries, according to 
need and opportunity. A certain degree of integration 
lias already taken place, but the halting and half-apolo¬ 
getic, even equivocal answers given by certain Dioceses 
make it clear that, on the financial side, at any rate, inte¬ 
gration is not complete. Until this is achieved, Diocesan 
administration is bound to continue on the debating so¬ 
ciety level. For example, in nearly all Dioceses, Area Coun¬ 
cils have been set up, but the Area Chairman is only “Mr. 
Speaker,” the Treasurer often has nothing to treasure; 
the Secretary nothing to ‘secrete;' and the Convener noth¬ 
ing to convene; and there is no office. 

In almost every Diocese, too the admission is made that 
the emoluments and bungalows of missionaries are “a re¬ 
served subject. This is clearly lack of confidence in, and 
courtesy towards, the Indian Church. Why cannot Mission¬ 
ary Societies do this handsome thing by the CSI, which 
they may be forced to do later at the dictate of an omni¬ 
competent State? 

The appointment and stationing of missionaries, too, 
is not invariably in the hands of the Diocesan Committees 
which deal with country clergy. There are still ‘Continuing' 
mission-committees, sometimes missions, existing either 
separately or jointly with other missions. The evil of these 
continuing bodies is that, although many of them are 
ostensibly sub-Committces of the Diocesan Council, Dio¬ 
cesan Committees tend to rubber-stamp their decisions. 
Until the last of the mission-continuing—committees is 
liquidated, the CSI is not truly an Indian Church. 
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If Missions must be integrated with the Church, all 
Christian work, all pastoral, evangelistic, educational, 
technical and healing work should likewise be integrated 
with the Church at large—not necessarily with the local 
Church. But pastorates have been known to set the Dio¬ 
cese at nought. Some educational institutions no longer 
deserve the name Christian, because they bear no relation 
to the Church and are behaving like Trade Unions. 

It is not the declared policy of this Diocese either to 
make the local congregation an end in itself, or to centra¬ 
lize all authority, but rather to encourage responsibility. 
But such area responsibility, in view of present overlap¬ 
ping “jurisdiction” cannot begin to function effectively 
unless individuals and groups—sometimes smaller groups 
now than before Church Union—cease to cling to power. 

Devolution : We must also take account of certain 

factors which alone can render safe any further devolution 
of responsibility. An Indian Bishop does not make an In¬ 
dian Church. It is due largely to the impetus given by 
Moderator Hollis, at the Masulipatam Synod, that respon¬ 
sibility is being slowly but increasingly devolved on Indian 
personnel at all levels. This devolution is not uniform. 
Pre-1947 missionaries are often different from post 1947 
missionaries. It also varies with different missionary socie¬ 
ties; sometimes even the same society seems to behave dif¬ 
ferently in different dioceses. Nor should it be supposed 
that British missionaries are necessarily either more or less 
adaptable than American missionaries. The number of 
non-nationals in one diocese may be considerable, but they 
may wield no real responsibility; whereas, in another dio¬ 
cese, their number may be small and yet they may 
be the power behind the throne. In general it may 
be said that overseas control flourishes unchecked most 
—not-withstanding Diocesan Councils and Synods—where 
considerable sums of money still come from abroad, 
and where their disbursement is in the hands of the local 
mission repreientatives, even if channelled through Dio¬ 
cesan Treasurers. Some Diocesan Treasurers are mission¬ 
aries of the dominant society. A mission treasurer may be 
a more formidable personality than a Bishop. There are 
Protestant Popes. Money still tells. 

There still seems to be a considerable concentration of 
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non-nationals in institutional work, although the total 
number is decreasing, and yet, in view of involvement with 
the State educational institutions are probably the last 
sphere where non-nationals should continue to reign. 

J'oluntary Sei'vice: The Indian Church is largely a 
rural Church. Rural India is the real India. The rural 
Church is the real Church. Eighty per cent of our people 
live in the villages, only twenty-percent live in the towns; 
and yet, it has been estimated, by the “World Dominion” 
people, that this twenty per cent—parasitically enough— 
consumes eighty percent of the resources. (The State is 
probably ahead of the Church in this respect.) 

Almost every town congregation has a full-time quali¬ 
fied presbyter, administering the Word and the Sacraments, 
but the more needy and isolated rural congregations are 
left, if at all, in the charge of teacher-catechists whose 
primary loyalty is to the State, the chief paymaster. It is 
obviously impossible to furnish every good-sized village 
congregation with a pastor neatly and expensively turned 
out from Bangalore or even Tirumaraiyur; hence, the need 
for honorary rural presbyters, supplementing, not sup- 
lanting the present presbyters. They would be rather more 
simply trained and re-trained from time to time, and would 
work under the guidance of the professional clergy. 

Both Hinduism and Islam in India largely depend on 
voluntary service. The country has a tradition of voluntary 
service, which the Church has hardly ever tapped. The 
laity, if they are enlisted at all, are generally regarded as 
unpaid auxiliaries, in the Church’s formal activities; their 
witness is envisaged in rather narrow terms. Thus, one 
Diocese says: “Young men engaged in secular walks of life 
do evangelistic work on Sundays and during holidays by 
conducting preaching tours with magic lantern and musical 
instruments.” Well and good, but how do they witness m 
their own “secular walks of life” on working-days? India can 
never be evangelised—i.e., the whole of India, high and low, 
middle-class and intellectual, industrial worker and pea¬ 
sant, capital and labour, urban and rural—we can never 
have a Church that is truly Catholic, unless the laity are 
all mobilised, all the twenty-four hours of the day, and 
taught to witness, both by word of mouth and by the qua¬ 
lity of their life and work—where they are, where God has 
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placed them, to witness for Him, as His Church there. 

Our bishops, clergy, teacher-catechists are all paid 
men. We are a cooly Church. This is not the way in which 
other religions in India have spread in the past and are 
spreading today—and other movements and cults. We have 
pinned our faith to institutions—especially to the preca¬ 
rious rural school as the nucleus of our work—and yet our 
progress has been negligible, compared with, for example, 
that of Islam. * 

We profess belief in the Apostolic Church, but we are 
non-apostolic in our simplicity or in our utilisation of 
voluntary service. The CSI is a great Church, but it is not 
yet an indigenous expression of the One, Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic Church; it is still an amalgam of several foreign 
elements which, after ten years, retain their foreign ap¬ 
pearance, to some extent. This may be inevitable and not 
necessarily a cause for concern, but we do well to recog¬ 
nize it. 

Excessive Dependence on Overseas Support : The most 
vulnerable side of the GSI—and what makes it difficult to 
sustain its claim to be the Church of .South India and 
not merely to be a Church in South India—is its fantastic, 
even dangerous dependence on over-seas support. I do not 
dispute that such support may be not only inevitable, but 
right at the present stage, especially for pioneering efforts 
and for evangelistic experiments, with a view to extension; 
or that the State itself has begun to realize how beholden 
it is to better-off countries. The Church is surely ecumeni¬ 
cal not least in the sense that it may legitimately draw 
really needed support from sister Churches in other parts 
of the world. But what is not so good—and should cause 
us all sleepless nights—is the alarming extent of our de¬ 
pendence, even for pastoral and educational work, and 
for work which, strictly speaking, is not indispensable to 
the Christian enterprise, but which is part of the present 
pattern—a pattern doomed to extinction. The school- 
hospital-Church-pattern cannot last for ever. The stop¬ 
page of such subsidy, even with notice, would seriously dis¬ 
locate our whole programme. 

We need more giving ancl more conscientious steward¬ 
ship of public funds. Alike in town and village, the beg¬ 
gar mentality dies hard. By “beggar mentality” I mean 
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reluctance to give “till it hurts,” undue dependence on 
outside help and unwillingness to let “surplus” funds 
whether raised or received—be applied elsewhere more pro¬ 
fitably. There is, of course, a limit to what we can expect 
even by way of Christian giving, especially in the villages 
but we must each have a rule about giving, such as the 
secretarians have. 

Petrie will not give unless they have confidence as to 
the way in which their contributions are spent. In a Christ¬ 
ian society, honesty ought to be an elementary virtue, so 
that a man ought even to feel insulted if he is called 
honest. 

Unfortunately the notion still dies hard that the Mis¬ 
sion is an inexhaustible milch-cow, a bottomless coffer, 
that the Mission exists to give, the Church to receive; the 
Mission to evangelize, with paid agencies, the Church to 
look after its pastoral work, which means sweated labour 
for clergy and other workers, the emphasis being on self- 
self-support and its reward, self-government, with self¬ 
propagation along way behind. 

It is no use expecting the status quo to continue in¬ 
definitely. We must soon make up our minds as to which 
work is essential and which not. Apart from putting a few 
missionaries to jobs for which it is scarcely worth while 
for able-bodied Christians to cross the seas, we are wasting 
some of the most competent local talent on ephemeral or 
less important, even it spectacular, employment and ex¬ 
pending funds disproportionately. 

The Indian Church must decide how both missionary 
and national personnel can be used most effectively. Are 
we prepared to meet this challenge? 



A New Financial Policy for the New Century 

Prepared by the Methodist Church in Southern Asia 
BY REV. D. T. SEAMANDS 

AS we come to the close of a century of Methodism in 
India, we cannot but he grateful to God for the 
way in which He has worked in the establishment and 
development of this great Church. It is indeed a wonder¬ 
ful story of growth; from the tiny beginnings of a century 
ago to the Methodist Church of today, with its half a 
million members—many of them in high places in Gov¬ 
ernment and civilian life, with a strong community of 
educated ministers and laymen backed by great numbers 
of faithful village men and women. This widespread 
Church, together with its many schools, colleges, hospitals 
and other institutions, which witness daily to the out- 
reaching love of Christ, stirs our hearts with a thrill of 
a gratitude and fills us with faith and hope for a glori¬ 
ous future. Do we have the imagination to see what to¬ 
morrow may bring forth as God continues to bless and 
direct the growth of His Church? Do we have the vision 
and faith to plan with God, and the courage to face the 
problems and difficulties of our day with the same confi¬ 
dence and spirit of sacrifice as was shown by our pioneer 
forefathers? 

In the century that has passed, the Methodist Church 
has left its infancy far behind, and has become established 
and mature in many ways. We rejoice in the development 
of able national leadership to the place where, today, al¬ 
most all the administrative positions in the Church and 
its institutions are filled by trained Indian leaders. We 
are happy in the contribution which our Church has made 
in the development of Christian literature, music, and 
art. We take satisfaction in the number of Churches and 
village centres that have been built, often at the cost of 
a real sacrifice on the part of the people, and we are 
encouraged by the plans for economic uplift and voca¬ 
tional training being carried out by the Church. 

The Centenary year should, however, be the occasion 
not only -for rejoicing in the past, but for very serious self¬ 
searching, reappraisal of the present situation, and plan- 
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ning for the continued development of the Church during 
the century to come. Anything which stands in the way 
of the full development of a mature, self-propagating* 
spiritually strong and effectively-witnessing Church should 
be over-come, even though it may mean a radical change 
in present policy and practice. It is with this in mind 
that we feel led to put before the Church this important 
question: Should not the next great step be in the realm 
of financial policy and programme? Whether we like it 
or not, the financial policy and practice of any Church 
will determine to a very significant extent both its sta¬ 
bility as an institution and its spiritual power as a living 
witness to its Lord. Therefore, we humbly but earnestly 
call upon the Church and its leaders to re examine the 
financial foundations and to be ready to build anew with 
God in whatever way His spirit may lead. It is in this 
spirit that we would like to submit to the Central Con¬ 
ference and other responsible bodies of our Church the 
following analysis and suggestions, /looking toward the 
formulation of a new financial policy, more suitable to 
the new century before us. 

Since, with the exception of a limited number of cen¬ 
tral Churches and locally supported schools, the work of 
our Church and its institutions depends very heavily upon 
foreign funds in the form of designated gifts and appro¬ 
priations, any financial reappraisal should undoubtedly 
begin with a consideration of the present policy regard¬ 
ing the use of these foreign subsidies. 

1. Generally speaking, there are two types of subsi¬ 
dies, represented by recurring and non-recurring gifts. Re¬ 
curring gifts include all scholarships—educational, medi¬ 
cal or theological—and all foreign help toward the salaries 
of teachers, medical workers, pastors. District Superinten¬ 
dents and Bishops. (Strictly speaking, of course, the sala¬ 
ries of Bishops do not come within the scope of recurring 
gifts from the mission board, since they are paid directly 
from the Episcopal Fund of the Church in America. How¬ 
ever, they do, in principle, represent a recurring appro¬ 
priation from the American Church and we are, therefore, 
including them in this category.) Non-recurring gifts are 
provided for a great variety of purposes—land, buildings, 
equipment, capital grants, emergency relief, etc. 
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Again, generally speaking, the various kinds of work 
such as educational, medical, evangelistic, agricultural, 
etc., fall into two categories: (1) The Church and 
its Ministry, and (2) The Institutions, which^ are 
the wider expression of the Church's concern to # min- 
ister to the whole of man’s life. At present, large sums of 
money are being put into hostels, schools, hospitals, theo¬ 
logical seminaries, etc., both for non-recurring projects 
and for the recurring expenses of the institutions. We are 
convinced that at this stage in the development of the 
Church this policy is correct, and that great good is being 
done, not only as a Christian witness but also in helping 
India in her great democratic struggle as a new nation. 
We are confident that in due time the Church in India 
will want to take over the full responsibility for its insti¬ 
tutions, moulding them to meet the needs of the day and 
providing for their full support. For the time being, how¬ 
ever, we believe that foreign help, both for recurring and 
non-recurring expenditure, ought to continue for the 
institutional work of the Church. 

On the other hand, when it comes to subsidizing the 
actual work of the Church including the support of the 
Ministry, we feel that an entirely different set of princi¬ 
ples must be taken into consideration, which will lead to 
quite different conclusions. 

2. The question will at once be asked, '‘Why this 
bifurcation of the Church as such and its social institu¬ 
tions? If it is all right for the schools, hospitals, etc., to 
continue to receive foreign subsidy, then why not tho 
Church and its ministry?" This is a tremendously impor¬ 
tant question, and we feel, therefore, that we should reply 
to it at some length. There are at least two main answers: 

A. There is a basic difference between the essential 
nature of the Church and that of its institutions. Steward¬ 
ship is of the very nature of the Church. To be a Chris* 
tian means that a man must give. He must give himself, 
his time, his talents, and his possessions to God. As he 
freely receives salvation, he freely gives of himself and all 
that he has. It is unthinkable that he could do one with¬ 
out the other. "If any man would come after me," says 
Jesus, "let him deny himself, take up his Cross and follow 
me." Now this is not an essential part of the nature of 
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a school or a hospital. Fees are charged according to eco¬ 
nomic ability, but the concept of stewardship on the part 
of a pupil or a patient is not an intrinsic part of these 
institutions. Perhaps this is why almost no school or hos¬ 
pital, anywhere in the world is completely self-supporting. 
Schools and hospitals must depend on either outside cha¬ 
rity or government grants. Their natures do not demand 
that the people they serve give sacrificially for their on¬ 
going. But the nature of the Church does! Of course, a 
Christian teacher, doctor, or nurse in such an institution, 
if they are sincere followers of Jesus, will want to give 
themselves in a spirit of love and sacrifice. But the nature 
of the institution does not demand the same response 
from those whom they serve. The nature of the Church, 
on the other hand is such that a person cannot be a true 
Christian unless he does give generously of himself and 
his means. A pupil or a patient may or may not give; in¬ 
deed, the growing concept of a welfare state is that edu¬ 
cation and medicine are services which every citizen can 
demand and expect to receive. But a Church-member 
must give. "By promoting a system which assumes that a 
Christian can continually receive and yet not give , or at 
least give so little as to not really matter, are we not cutting 
a main artery which leads to the very heart of the Church? 
(The word “little” is used here, not to mean simply a 
small amount. The story of the widow's mite forever bor- 
bids such a usage. “Little" here means, rather, a ridicul¬ 
ously small percentage of one's total income, as for exam¬ 
ple the rural Christians of one Conference in 1954 gave 
an average per family of one three-hundredths of their 
total annual income to the Church). We repeat, steward¬ 
ship is at the very heart of the Church, and true steward¬ 
ship indicates real spirituality. It is not intrinsic to the 
nature of the school or hospital. 

If this is a true analysis of the nature of the Church, 
then we certainly ought to ask why we have fallen down so 
badly in developing a sense of stewardship and a spirit of 
generous giving for the work of the Church. Is the answer 
not inherent in our present financial policy? The theory 
on which the present, program of pastoral support has been 
based is that the Christian comunity of India, after some 
years of educational and economic uplift, would then 
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be financially able to support the Church fully— and, in 
gratitude, would indeed do so. One hundred years of ex¬ 
perience has conclusivly proved the fallacy of this theory. 
In fact, we have discovered exactly the opposite to be true: 
that unless a person, even though a Christian, is taught 
to give when he is poor, he will not learn to give more 
generously when he becomes bettrr off. This is perhaps 
best illustrated by our city Christians, now economically 
much better off, who give proportionately but little more 
to the Church than they did back in the village. A sense 
of stewardship does not automatically come about with 
a better standard of living, and sense of gratitude does 
not necessarily accompany educational and economic 
improvement. The fact that the vast majority of our 
Christians have come from the lower castes only makes this 
problem all the more acute. Over and over again, we have 
learned that unless considerable pressure is used, they 
simply do not give. However, in almost every instance, 
once they have felt the joy of sacrificial giving, they res¬ 
pond in a marvellous way. The spirit of stewardship is 
developed, not by the administration of sugar-coated pills 
of limited self-support, but by challenging the Church 
to sacrificial giving for a great and worthy cause. 

B. The second argument for making a distinction 
between the Church and its institutions as regards foreign 
subsidy is that there is a basic difference in the nature of 
the two. The pastor, superintendent, or Bishop serves 
largely Christians. It is true that he may witness to 
non-Christians.; but by and large his service is to pro¬ 
fessing Christians. The institutions of the Church, on the 
other hand, serve all communities, including hosts of non- 
Christians. This being true, is the effectiveness of the 
Christian witness of school or hospital in any way de¬ 
creased if it receives help from abroad? Not at all. In fact, 
judging from the comments of non-Christians, its effec¬ 
tiveness may actually be increased, since they often marvel 
at the fact that the Christians of a foreign country love 
them, and want to help them, though they are thousands 
of miles away. However, when we ask, “Is the effectiveness 
of the Christian witness of the Church decreased if it is 
supported from abroad?" then we must answer, “Yes, tre¬ 
mendously sol" Immediately, we sense a complete change 
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of atmosphere and the non-Christian begins to ask some 
piercing questions. 

“Why is Christianity the only religion in India that 
has to be so largely supported from abroad?” 

“Isn't there something wrong with a religion whose 
adherents don’t care enough about it to support it?” 

“If Christianity is as wonderful as its people claim, 
cannot it provide for the support of its own ministers?” 

To these we should add Merle Davis' unforgettable 
question, “Is salvation so expensive as to be beyond the 
means of God's Children?” Is it not food for much thought 
when he observes that not one ol these barbs was aimed 
at a mission-supported school or hospital, but only at a 
mission-supported Church? 

The seriousness of this particular aspect of the problem 
can be seen by two related factors: (1) The searching ques¬ 
tions raised by the Government and others with regard 
to foreign-supported evangelism. The Government of In¬ 
dia and our non-Christian neighbours seem to be saying 
something like this: “We gladly welcome generous do¬ 
nations to support mission schools and hospitals, but we 
strongly resent foreign money to support your religion, 
i.e., the Church. Let your Christianity prove itself. If it is 
truly Indian, and the Christians are really what they claim 
to be, they will stand on their own feet. If not, they will 
fall. Let us really see what will happen if the foreign props 
are taken out from under your religion. Let us see if it 
will prove itself worthy to be considered a real part of In¬ 
dia.” We cannot help, but feel that, in general, India deep¬ 
ly appreciates foreign help for a school or a hospital. 
It deeply resents the same help when it is used for the 
Church, and particularly its evangelistic program. Again 
we see a similar attitude in (2) the fact that within the 
Church itself the foreign-supported evangelist is working 
against great psychological difficulties. Look closely at 
the Church today, and it will become evident that the 
most effective evangelists are laymen or ministers who 
have refused to accept foreign subsidy and have 
thrown themselves upon the people for their support. 
This may seem like a strong statement, but experience 
shows that when people know that an evangelist 
is “mission-paid” they tend to discount both him 
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and his message. This can hardly help but have its effect 
upon the evangelist himself, making him aware of the 
barrier between him and the people he seeks to reach. 
We are aware that there are some glowing exceptions who 
are able to overcome this barrier, but in general, it is all 
too true that the foreign supported preacher or evangelist 
faces very real difficulties just because he is “mission-paid.” 
While these attitudes arise in the minds of both preacher 
and hearer, they do not ordinarily arise in the minds of 
the teacher and his people, or the doctor and his patient. 
Why? Because the nature of the Christian witness is differ¬ 
ent. It is quite clear, therefore, that it is not only proper 
but necessary, to make distinction between the Church 
per se, and its Social Institutions and to consider the sup¬ 
port of the ministry in a different light from the support 
of the institutions. 

3. Let us now look at some of the results of the pre¬ 
sent financial policy as it affects the Church. 

A. The present system tends to create the wrong kind 
of relationship between the ministry and the people. At the 
very centre of the Scriptural idea of the Church is a unique 
relationship between the pastor and his flock. It is called 
the “Shepherd-to-Sheep” relationship, and it should exist 
on every level of Church organization. It should be found 
between the pastor and his congregation. 

—between the superintendent and his pastors and 
people, and 

—between the Bishop (“The Chief Shepherd”) and 
the entire ministry and membership of the area. 

Intrinsic in this relationship are two principles: (1) The 
shepherd cares for his sheep, even to the extent of laying 
down his life for them, and (2) The sheep will provide 
for their shepherd. If the shepherd fails to live up to his 
obligations, he proves himself to be a “hireling,” and not 
a true shepherd. If the sheep fail to live up to their obli¬ 
gations, then they prove themselves to be goats, and not 
true sheep of his fold. 

Now, let us ask ourselves just what kind of a relation¬ 
ship is actually produced when the shepherd is not depen¬ 
dent on his sheep for support, and the sheep do not pro¬ 
vide for their shepherd. Is it not true that all too often, 
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instead of an attitude of love, care and self-sacrifice on the 
part of the ministry, there will develop the feeling, “I get 
my salary paid whether I serve you are not, or whether 
you like me or not/' And on the side of the congregation, 
“What’s the use of our worrying about it; the pastor gets 
paid whether we provide for him or not and whether we 
like him or not/’ While this is certainly not a healthy state 
of affairs, it does from a human point of view, offer some 
serious temptations; for it affords to the pastors and o # ther 
ministers a degree of power and security, independent ot 
the laymen of the need and responsibility for paying the 
bills for pastoral support. Is not this one of the principal 
reasons for our slow progress in developing local support? 
Much has been said about the economic weakness of the 
Christian community, but is it not really true that the 
greatest obstacle to local support is not economic inability, 
but a lack of conviction regarding its necessity on the part 
of the ministers themselves? To upset the comfortable 
status quo is never easy, especially when one is a benefi¬ 
ciary of the system; but we are convinced that our breth¬ 
ren and the Church cannot be really content with the 
spiritual apathy and wrong relationship which the present 
system inevitably breeds. We believe that when the present 
weaknesses are clearly seen, they will have the courage 
and the power, with God's help, to take whatever steps 
are needed to set things right, though it may mean per¬ 
sonal difficulty and hardship. 

B. The present policy has to a large measure, simply 
transplanted an American Church to Indian soil, instead 
of developing a trtily indigenous Church. The present 
Methodist Church in India is sadly unrelated to the peo¬ 
ple at two vital points: (i) spiritual needs, and (2) eco¬ 
nomic abilities. In its present form, it contains features 
which the people neither need nor can support . The 
United States is the only country in the world which can 
support such an elaborate superstructure-even the British 
people do not do so. (Out of every five ministers in the 
British Methodist Church, only two are ordained and 
paid. The others are voluntary unpaid lay-preachers.)Here 
in India, much organizational detail, several unworkable 
committees as well as certain “created" posts exist in our 
conferences, not because they answer to any specific need. 
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but only because they are part of an imported pattern, and 
are supported from abroad. What confronts us is not an 
indigenous Church rooted in the clime and soil of India, 
but rather a hot house plant, artificially nourished and 
kept alive by a special pipe-line from America. 

India in the last ten years has made amazing strides 
towards self-sufficiency and full independence. In the poli¬ 
tical, economic, and educational fields there have been 
striking advances. The nation has taken its rightful place 
of honour and respect in international affairs. We see on 
every hand a new spirit of nationalism and a justifiable 
pride in India’s culture and heritage, and her growing list 
of achievements. This is the new India, in which the 
Church will have to live and grow and give her witness. 
We recognize that any spirit of narrow nationalism is 
hurtful to either Church or nation, but it seems self- 
evident that if the Methodist Church, or any Church, is 
to occupy a place of honour and respect in India today, it 
must be in tune with the times—in being truly indigenous 
in leadership, organization and support. What the form 
of organization will be, or what changes will need to be 
made in the present set-up are matters for the Church it¬ 
self to determine, but we firmly believe that this necessity 
must be faced realistically if our Church is to speak effec¬ 
tively to the heart of India in this new day. 

C. The most devastating result of the present system 
is that it is a positive hindrance in the accomplishing of 
the great purposes for which the Church in India has 
been founded. The aim of the board of missions in send¬ 
ing out missionaries and funds to India has ever been to 
help create a truly Indian Church that will support and 
govern itself, play its rightful part in the evangelizing of 
India, and ultimately become a partner in the world-wide 
missionary enterprise of the Church. This we believe to 
be according to the will and purpose of God. The question 
that now confronts us is, “Is the present financial system 
helping or hindering in the achievement of this aim?” It 
seems unfortunately true that foreign funds, instead of 
accomplishing the purpose for which they are given, are 
doing exactly the opposite. With a guaranteed foreign 
income for the ministry, there is little incentive for pas¬ 
tors to work for self-support and no incentive for the peo- 
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pie to give. The Church is made into a cripple and then 
is provided with a permanent crutch. It is not encouraged 
to stand on its own feet and walk with its own strength. 
The greatest tragedy is that this Church has now produced 
leaders, both missionary and national, who are honestly 
convinced that the Church cannot walk without this crutch. 
They have become so dependent on the crutch that they 
have forgotten the joy of normal walking! And as long as 
the crutch continues to be provided for them the Church 
will not, yea, it cannot, develop sufficient strength to walk 
by itself. It is our deep conviction that this crutch can be 
thrown aside, and that under God, it must be, if the 
Church is to go forward and fulfil the great plan and pur¬ 
pose of her Master. A significant lesson was learned recent¬ 
ly when the appeal was made to the Indian Church to 
support the Billy Graham Campaign. The Church respon¬ 
ded to the challenge in a wonderful way, and as result. 
India was the only country outside the U.S.A. which fully 
provided for the local expenses of each campaign. 

In the foregoing statement, we have sought to put 
before the Church our convictions regarding the present 
financial policy as it concerns the support of the ministry, 
and to present some of the reasons why we feel that the 
time has come for a decisive forward step in putting the 
ministry on a firm basis of indigenous support. The plan¬ 
ning and carrying out of such a step is, we feel, a matter 
to be handled by the Church in India and the Board of 
Missions in the U.S.A. since both are deeply involved in 
the present financial policy and practice. This being so, 
we would not seek in any sense to set forth a hard and fast 
plan. However, we should like to place before the Church 
and the Mission Board a few considerations which we feel 
should be taken into account: 

(1) The plan will need to be made and carried through 
on an all-India basis . Some may say, “Let each Annual 
Conference consider the matter and bring forth a plan 
suitable to its own needs/' The sentiment behind this is 
good, but the question is, “Will it work?" To date only 
one Annual Conference has brought forth such a plan, 
namely, the South India Conference with its Fifteen-Year 
Scheme. This is highly commendable as a pioneer effort 
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but with other conferences continuing on the old basis of 
unlimited subsidy, even this modest scheme is running in¬ 
to difficulties. If each conference has its own scheme, with 
its own time limit and its own method of enforcement, 
only chaos can result. Only an all India plan, with the 
backing of the Central Conference, the supreme Legisla¬ 
tive Body of our Church, can hope to succeed. 

(2) Whatever plan is made will need to he carried 
out with some iron determination whatever difficulties, 
may he encountered. No doubt, the Mission Board will 
need to carry through the reduction of subsidy for minis¬ 
terial support according to plan, even in the face of diffi¬ 
culties and opposition and the strong pressures brought 
to bear to modify the plan. 

Some question may be raised as to what is to become 
of funds that would otherwise come to India for minis¬ 
terial support. It is our suggestion that such funds not be 
used for increasing the institutional budgets but rather 
be made available for the new evangelistic work in Suma¬ 
tra, Brazil, or one of the other fields of great opportunity 
selected by the D.W.M. for special emphasis. In this way 
the Church in India by releasing such funds would be 
making a significant contribution to the world-wide evan¬ 
gelistic outreach of the Church. 

(3) The time to act is Now. There are some who say, 
“Why concern ourselves with this difficult and disruptive 
problem now? Perhaps within a few years some outside 
forces will solve the problem for us. Government may limit 
the amount of funds coming in, or a war or a depression 
may cut down the amount automatically. It’s time enough 
to face the problem when we have to.” But surely this is 
a counsel of drift and expediency. The determining factor 
should be not what is easy, but what is right . Other Chur¬ 
ches and missions are discussing this matter and taking 
action. Is the Methodist Church to lag behind at this cru¬ 
cial time? Surely this our Centenary Year, our Central 
Conference year, is the time to act, and to act decisively. 

The plan should he part of a great spiritual advance . 
The key to success in any plan that may be adopted is un¬ 
doubtedly the attitude of the Laity. If they catch the 
vision and respond with enthusiasm, the way will be 
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relatively easy. If they remain indifferent, the going is sure 
to be hard. Therefore, every method should be used to 
make clear to the laymen the issues involved and to win 
their support. An integral part of any plan adopted should 
be a great emphasis upon stewardship, tithing and spiri¬ 
tual revival within the Church. In the end, this whole 
problem is not one of finance, but of consecration and 
stewardship. Therefore, while the financial plan should 
be presented in a clearcut and decisive way, it should not 
stand alone, but be linked with a great movement of spi¬ 
ritual advance in the Church, as we face the challenges 
and opportunities of the century before us. 

It is with all these considerations in mind that we 
memorialize the Central Conference at its session in No¬ 
vember of this year to seriously consider this problem and 
to draw up in consultation with the India Secretary of the 
Division of World Missions a plan whereby the Board of 
Missions will regulate the flow of gifts for pastoral sup¬ 
port in India, decreasing the amount each year until the 
subsidy ceases altogether, within a specified time. The 
period in question would need to be decided upon with 
due regard to all the various factors involved, but we should 
like to suggest that it not exceed two quadrenniums—so 
that by the Central Conference of 1964 the ministry of the 
Methodist Church in India, from top to bottom, would 
be entirely supported by the Indian Church. 

Final Considerations 

We cannot bring this presentation to a close without 
bringing up one other consideration. If such a plan is to 
be put into effect , what will be the position of the mission - 
aries? In laying before the Church these rather drastic pro¬ 
posals we have every confidence that the Church in India 
can, and very soon will, support its ministry adequately 
and even generously. In proposing that foreign subsidy be 
eliminated, we are in no sense recommending any reduc¬ 
tion in the salary scale or the real income of the workers. 
Nevertheless, we recognize that in the carrying through of 
any such deep-seated changes in policy, there is bound to 
be a period of adjustment and difficulty, which may cause 
hardship and distress in many individual cases. We, as a 
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group of missionaries, want to assure our co-workers of 
our sincere sympathy, understanding and support through 
whatever difficulties may arise. We stand ready to help in 
any way that we can that will be in keeping with the spirit 
of the policy that is adopted. 

At the same time we want to reaffirm our conviction 
that the Methodist Church in India can and will rise to 
the challenge of the new day. This vision of a self-support¬ 
ing indigenous Church may seem a bit dismaying at first 
glance; and, like the leaders of the faith who have gone 
before us, we are all too aware of our own inadequacy for 
the task. Yet, with a century of rewarded faith for inspira¬ 
tion and with the limitless promises of God for guidance 
in the future, the Church will, we are confident, accept 
the call of the Master as He beckons us to “launch out 
into the deep" with Him in the thrilling adventure of 
permanently establishing His Church in India. 



The Present and Future Programme 
of the Village Church 

BY REV. E. CHELL 

Although there is a movement towards the cities, 80% 
of the Indian people still live in the villages. For Christians 
the figure is about 75%. A strong rural Church is therefore 
of great importance to the Christian enterprise in India. 

The primary aim of Christian missions has always been 
to establish autonomous Churches. The Tambaram Mis¬ 
sions Conference defined such Churches as self-supporting, 
self-propagating, and self-governing. Measuring the rural 
Churches by these standards will show their main strengths 
and weaknesses. Only those Churches having a good rating 
are likely to grow or to continue despite any emergencies 
or difficulties that may arise. Future planning for the vil¬ 
lage Churches should also be guided by the results of such 
a test. 


Self-Support 

Non-Christian religions are self-supporting at the vil¬ 
lage level. For whatever reasons, few village congregations 
can make the same claim. During an emergency some years 
ago in one area all outside funds were suddenly cut off. One 
mission in this area reported that the necessary funds were 
raised locally until the emergency was over and outside 
funds started flowing in again I Many village Churches pro¬ 
bably could not raise their complete budget for even a 
short time. Is the “shipyard” approach to blame? 

Mr. J. Merle Davis says that missions have often moved 
in as though they were building a shipyard. There was no 
consideration of the local situation or its resources. All 
the necessary machinery for running such a “shipyard” in 
the Western manner was simply dropped on the spot. Little 
effort was made to adjust to the environment. The huge 
subsidy required to run the shipyard discouraged those for 
whom it was intended from even trying to tackle the pro¬ 
blem of supporting it locally. On the village level this ap- 
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proach usually started with the appearance of an evange¬ 
list who was better dressed than many of the villagers. 
Sometimes a group of persons with expensive equipment 
brought the news of a better religion. If the people were in¬ 
terested in learning more about Christianity they could do 
so without any cost to themselves. A paid worker would 
come and instruct them. A plot of ground was purchased, 
and there was talk of starting a school. When a congregation 
was actually formed a house for a worker and a Church 
were usually built. The villagers were seldom approached 
for either advice or finances in these matters. Mention of 
stewardship and self-support in’ occasional sermons and 
conversations accomplished little even where it may have 
been understood. Workers and pastors continued to receive 
their full salaries even when congregations gave little or 
nothing. Funds were usually forthcoming when repairs to 
buildings were needed. The villager could not be blamed if 
he believed he needed all his money more than the Church 
did. Nor could he be expected to have much sense of owner¬ 
ship or concern for Church property in his village, not to 
mention Christian stewardship in general. With little or no 
increase in Church giving and with a fixed budget Churches 
with such a set-up could not afford new congregations! 
R. D. Paul in “The Cross Over India” (p. 110), slates that 
the Church is not concerned over the fact that it is a long 
ways from self-support. He goes on to say, “It seems unfair 
to lay the blame for our un-Christian niggardliness for 
the support of the Church, her ministry and her institu¬ 
tions, on our missionary mentors, but the fact remains 
that our parsimoniousness is due as much to bad training 
and false thinking as to our own economic backwardness.” 

Self-Propagation 

In his book, “The Bridges of God” McGavran estimates 
that an increase of 50% per decade is the minimum for 
a growing Church. Many of our Churches had periods of 
growth that were far in excess of this rate. However, re¬ 
cently there has been a marked tapering off in growth. 
The 1954-55 Christian Handbook shows that some of the 
largest Churches in India report no gain, and others have 
losses. Whatever may be the explanation, it is apparent 
that the largest potential for evangelism, the lay Christian, 
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is not being used effectively in some of these larger fand 
smaller too) Churches. Rather, a full-time worker often 
has difficulty in keeping them within the fold. Can more 
be expected from many of the congregational members 
who are at a “kindergarten” level of Christian knowledge 
and living? 

There are approximately four million Protestants in 
India. Of the 2^ million adults about fifteen per cent are 
literate. This leaves a maximum “striking force” for evan¬ 
gelism of 375,000. But R. D. Paul says of the Indian Chris- 
tain community that it “is still intellectually and even 
morally in its infancy” (p. 109). He goes on to say (p. 120) 
that it is the “foremost duty” of Christians to Christianize 
India by the example of their redeemed lives. Is it wise 
to add more of this type of person to the Church until the 
present inertia is overcome and use is made of this poten¬ 
tial? This problem of “spiritual uplift” rests mainly on 
the parish pastor who is a better trained person than his 
predecessor, but who seldom has time for work in the vil¬ 
lages because he is involved in the complex machinery of 
the Church with its many committees. The pastor with a 
town Church seldom finds much time for his village con¬ 
gregations. 


Self-Government 

Because of the deficiency in stewardship and evangel¬ 
ism, self-government can have little real meaning. Few 
villagers are found on the Church's committees, and fewer 
si ill understand their workings and make a worthwhile 
contribution to them. 

Serious thinking and planning is needed to change 
this dark picture. The Christian view of personality and 
power precludes a pessimistic attitude even in the most 
discouraging of these situations. The potential powers of 
the rural Church must be developed rapidly if there is to 
be a strong village Church, or even a live one! Many of 
their city cousins have demonstrated this can be done. 

Three inter-related means suggest themselves as ways 
of strengthening the Church; 1. reduction of subsidy, 
2. training of laymen, and 3. Church reorganization and 
outreach. 

The recurring budgets for village work are mainly for 
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schools and full time workers. The missions and Churches 
have made a recognized contribution to India's educational 
need. The Church has a history of doing work in such 
fields of social service until the government (or other agen¬ 
cies), recognizing its responsibility, takes over such work. 
Now that government has expressed its concern for ele¬ 
mentary education the Churches should transfer to the 
government their village schools as helpfully and as grace¬ 
fully as they can. Village congregations could be made the 
managers of those not turned over. This means the local 
congregations are to fully support their schools from their 
own resources, and experience has shown they are capable 
of doing so if they are interested in their children’s edu¬ 
cation. 

Full-time workers, usually called evangelists or cate¬ 
chists, require the largest percentage of the Church’s sub¬ 
sidy. These men have often served in one place for many 
years. They have led a hand-to-mouth existence without 
the usual channels of credit available to other villagers. 
They have often had little education and even less reacting 
material and other intellectual stimuli. Their every move 
has been on display to those to whom they have been ex¬ 
pected to preach and teach. And they have been expected 
to come up with daily, inspiring talks and sermons. Des¬ 
pite these odds there have been many who have been con¬ 
scientious and have produced results. But more and more 
(hey are being accused of being paid agents who do their 
work only for their salary. (How many continue to do any 
of this work after they are no longer paid for it?) Even 
where results have been evident, a change of workers has 
often resulted in a deteriorating congregation, which would 
indicate the personality and presence of the previous work¬ 
er was the most important factor. Very few workers have 
been willing to continue the arduous task of educating and 
bringing a new congregation up to the level of an autono¬ 
mous congregation. This method of full-time workers in the 
village congregations has certainly had a sufficiently long 
trial. It has been weighed and found wanting. In the October 
1956 N.C.C. Rexriew, Rev. Samartha, Principal of a Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary in Mangalore, writing on "The Pattern of a 
Village Ministry/’ recommends, "It is high time we abo¬ 
lish, if we have not already done so, the class of 'catechists* 
those more or less poorly paid ‘salesmen for the Gospel.” 

8 
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This would certainly come with a reduction in subsidy. 

Should the subsidy reduction be gradual or drastic? 
The small annual cuts may be relatively painless and the 
Indian Churches may be able to absorb them. But more 
likely they will gradually eliminate weaker, “dispensable” 
workers. There may well be an unhappy scramble among 
the stronger employees to remain on the inside. A coopera¬ 
tive radical action in a new direction needed, but is hard¬ 
ly likely to come with a gradual trimming of ihe subsidy 
sails. A drastic cut, on the other hand, will make all the 
members realize they are in the same boat and that they 
must act together and in a new way. A period of about 
five years suggests itself for such a period of subsidy reduc¬ 
tion to a nil or minimum* amount. In order to help the 
Churches through this difficult period they should have a 
free hand in deciding how much of the subsidy should be 
reduced each year to meet the deadline. They should also 
be allowed to decide how such a reduced subsidy should 
be used to strengthen and prepare the Church for full self- 
support. Even the auditing of the accounts for such funds 
must be in the hands of some responsible Church group. 
Obviously, one of the urgent needs of the Churches will 
be the training of laymen to serve the village congrega¬ 
tions. Various Churches have had such programmes for 
many years. “Training Voluntary Workers” by W. Scopes 
provides all the necessary information for such a pro¬ 
gramme. The parish pastor will be the key man. FI is liveli¬ 
hood will depend on the support of the village congrega¬ 
tions, he will thus help to bind the parish together (and 
to himself), and he will best know how to carry out such 
a programme to meet the peculiar condition of his parish. 
By emphasizing the auxiliary and honorary nature of the 
laymen's work, he should be able to avoid the danger of 
their trying to set themselves up as independent preachers. 
The pastor must continue a close relationship with his 
congregations so that he can most effectively and efficient¬ 
ly minister to them. He must also continue the educa- 


* Charitable work such as medical and educational help for the poor 
has alwavs been a part of Christian service, and should be continued as 
long as there is need and funds can be sent. But such funds should be 
separated from the regular working budgets and should be administered 
by a responsible church-designated group. 
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tional process until all members have grown into that ful¬ 
ness which is called Life and which includes supporting 
and propagating the Church. Any other paid workers 
must be used as a very mobile, striking force. They would 
stay in any one place lor only a specified time to accom¬ 
plish a definite job-such as preparing a group for baptism, 
or imparting other definite information or skill. Evangel¬ 
ism would be the responsibility of all members and their 
most effective preaching would be their daily living. 

The third means, Church reorganization and outreach 
would touch every phase of the Churches' life and work. 
This would include: simplification of the Church machi¬ 
nery; consideration of means of Church support; Indiani- 
zation of the Church in all its aspects, such as music and 
architecture; starting or improving Church-wide Meins 
and ] aims; plans for Church unions; pioneering in those 
areas of rural reconstruction not served by other agencies, 
and striving to make Church institutions village centred 
and directed. Some of the more capable catechists might 
be trained for service in some of these areas. Such a Church 
would know the joy of self-respect and adventuresome ser¬ 
vice to its constituency and country. 

What of the missionary? His job has always been to 
make himself dispensable. He must continue to train 
others so they can take over his duties. The greater ex¬ 
pense involved in maintaining him does not allow him to 
hold any positions which Indians can fill. He will also 
have a difficult—and probably thankless—job of selling the 
Church on the value of a reduced subsidy. He can only 
offer to be of any service which the Church might desig¬ 
nate under the new set-up. Future missionaries will almost 
certainly have to be specialists in some field. 

The Indian Church should welcome the experience of 
the Chinese Church if it could come without the evils of 
Communism as reported by Bishop Kwong Hsun Ting of 
Chekiang, China, in the October, 1956 “N.C.C. Review”, 
“Bishop Ting described the spiritual significance of the 
‘Three Self-Movement’ (self-support, self-government and 
self-propagation) which has transformed the life of the 
Chinese Church. As they learned to do without missionary 
aid, and as the old crutches were withdrawn, the Chinese 
Christians experienced in a new way what it means to rely 
upon God’s power alone.” 
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T T can be said with confidence that in recent years the 
A Christian Church has shown a greater concern for 
evangelism. This is true not only of the world Church in 
general but also of the Church in India. 

A note of what is sometimes called “Pauline haste" is 
noticeable in discussions on evangelism. We have not yet 
recovered from the shock of the missionary retreat from 
China and we recognise that our opportunities of today 
may cease to be opportunities of tomorrow. Again, the P re * 
sent health of the Church in India demands a more out¬ 
going spirit if it is to survive. Many of our people are pre¬ 
occupied with the material betterment of their own fami¬ 
ly. The spiritual poverty and unpreparedness of the Church 
is such that no one can desire a large number of those now 
outside to enter the Churches as they are. There is thus 
a need lor evangelism within the Church. Often where 
there has been a large degree of devolution and assump¬ 
tion of responsibility the Church has drawn itself in in¬ 
stead of extending itself. As foreign help is reduced, the 
Church will be in more danger of becoming self-regarding 
in its struggle for self-support. There is need to organize 
now a new pattern of evangelism within and without the 
Church which shall be independent of foreign help . 

Those who have attempted a re-examination of the 
traditional pattern * and methods of evangelism are con¬ 
vinced that there must be a fresh understanding of the 
whole Church and of the part to be played by a trained 
laity. A new type of non-professional is needed no less 
skilled in theology, like C. S. Lewis and Dorothy Sayers, 
but bringing a layman's mind fashioned out of his or her 
own experience, and steeped in India’s cultural heritage. 

As long as the old pattern could be worked, few of us 
were concerned to ask whether in fact it was a good one, 
or whether changing circumstances and new insights de¬ 
manded a searching enquiry into the foundations of our 
organized Church life. 
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The old pattern was based on the following presup¬ 
positions: 

A . Ordained Ministry: 

1. That as in the West the ministry must be a paid 
full-time service. 

2. That all Indian ministers should have a general and 
theological education of the same grade as is given in the 
West. 

3. That the budget for the ministry should be subsi¬ 
dized by grants from the West until the givings of the 
people in India made their self support possible. 

B . Village Workers: 

1. That mission agents, together with paid evangelists 
and Bible Women should be subject to the supervision 
and control of the mission or Church. 

2. That where possible the Church should take advan¬ 
tage of Government grant to aided village schools in order 
to employ Christian teachers who in their spare time 
should act as local pastors and be responsible lor the care 
of the local village Churches, for which service there should 
be some added remuneration. 

In recent times this pattern has been crumbling for 
the following reasons: 

1. The ever rising cost of living has resulted in a cur¬ 
tailment in the number of ordained ministers with 
the result that their work is now so diffuse as to be 
ineffective. This is particularly true in areas of ex¬ 
pansion. 

2. In certain States, e.g., Madras, because of ever in¬ 
creasing higher standards demanded by Government 
in regard to school buildings and equipment, there 
are fewer “mission paid” teachers. Many formerly in 
receipt of added remuneration for pastoral work are 
now employed on the basis of Government grant 
only. Managers are heard to complain that often it 
is difficult to discipline or transfer them, for as long 
as the school work satisfies the Government Inspec¬ 
tor, they can defy Church authority. 
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3. In some areas there has been a withdrawal of Gov¬ 
ernment recognition from small single teacher 
schools, and it is expected that the State may soon 
take over all village elementary education. 

4. Financial considerations have compelled a reduc¬ 
tion of other paid village workers. 

5. There is a loss of Church income due to the closing 
of schools and the withdrawal of paid workers, since 
the main motive of village people in giving in the 
past was an acknowledgement of local service. Thus 
control over giving is weakened. 

Let it be epiphasized again that it was to meet this 
kind of situation that many of us in the first place turned 
our minds to the thought of selecting and training volun¬ 
tary village laymen. 

The Beginning of Re-education 

In virtue of newly acquired insights we should not be 
ungenerous in our evaluation of the old pattern, which 
did bring undoubted gains to the Christian movement. 

We have a trained ministry of which the Indian Church 
may well be proud. We believe that while our theologi¬ 
cal colleges and schools need to give greater heed to the 
orientation of instruction to Indian thought and culture, 
they are in a better position than ever today to equip the 
Church with leaders. Much attention is being given con¬ 
stantly to the subject to provide adequate text books in 
the regional languages and to encourage co-operation 
among the Churches to ensure adequate staffing of our 
institutions. 

Whatever plans we may have for the Indian ministry 
as a whole, we shall always need a certain number of 
trained ministers supported by the Church. 

Many village workers of the past have also proved 
themselves to be worthy ambassadors of the Christian Gos¬ 
pel, bearing the main burden of the care of congregations, 
serving as local pastor, doctor, lawyer and spokesman in 
a dozen ways. God has honoured their faithfulness, and 
has used them in the building up of His Church. Dur¬ 
ing the last fifty years our numerical strength has gone up 
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enormously, integration has proceeded apace, and Indian 
leadership is being recognised everywhere. 

Yet, as those who love the Church well know, with all 
its appearance of external strength, there are evidences 
of internal weaknesses which we recognise are partly the 
outcome of the old pattern. 

One obvious disadvantage is the burden ol adminis¬ 
trative work falling upon the senior members, both Indian 
and missionary, as managers and correspondents of village 
schools. The day-to-day correspondence with Government 
departments, the collection of grants from the treasuries 
and the payment of them to a central Church office or their 
disbursement to the teachers, together with many addi¬ 
tional duties incumbent upon them in “running the ma¬ 
chine” have reached such proportions as to be only ade¬ 
quately discharged at the cost of almost complete neglect 
of their primary duty to preach the Word and to adminis¬ 
ter the Sacraments. In any case where an ordained minis¬ 
ter is in charge of a large group of village Churches he can 
only hope to visit each at very infrequent intervals. 

The underlying presupposition of “control” reminds 
us of the dictum ‘‘Power over a man's support is power 
over his will.” 

The picture based upon the old pattern is of the dis¬ 
trict minister, (whether European or Indian), with foreign 
funds at his disposal. He is tempted all the time to exercise 
pressure upon them and upon his people; e.g., in the mat¬ 
ter of giving repair grants for buildings or recommenda¬ 
tions for boarding home scholarships. Any financial depen¬ 
dence can spoil true Christian relationships. 

A heavily subsidized and organized system is not natu¬ 
ral to India where the spread of religious faith has always 
been spontaneous. It is a stumbling block to the non- 
Christian, for the witness of a paid worker is often suspect. 
It hinders development of latent powers in village Chris¬ 
tians, for as long as a paid worker is present, they are 
content to be led. Moreover, if it is taken for granted that 
every group of new believers must have a paid agent, the 
extent of our obedience to our Lord's commission becomes 
regarded as depending upon the state of our finances. 

Only in large cities and in mission stations where Chris¬ 
tian institutions are concentrated do we find local Churches 
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which have achieved self-support and independence, but 
with a previous background of control, these often develop 
wrong notions as to responsibility inherent in indepen¬ 
dence. 

Finally, we must admit that the old system is unscrip- 
tural. Many years ago, Roland Allen challenged us to re¬ 
consider missionary methods in the light of the early 
Church, and to contrast the modern movement of the last 
150 years with St. Paul's decade of work in Asia Minor. In 
so short a time how was St. Paul able to establish and 
equip Churches with an ordained ministry and make them 
responsible for the Christian cause in that region? The 
New Testament shows us how the Gospel spread ‘'from 
slave to slave, from artisan to artisan and soldier to soldier.” 
St. Paul selected natural leaders approved by their group, 
and committed them to the power and sufficiency of the 
Holy Ghost, ordaining them within a short time alter their 
baptism. Most of them appear to have worked as honorary 
presbyters. Thus, from the first the local Churches were 
self-supporting and self-propagating. There was no foreign 
money to be shared and quarrelled about; there was no 
problem of control by agents or grants, there was no 
foreign pattern to be assimilated. 

We may ask, “Were the converts of the Early Church 
of such outstanding calibre that from among them pres¬ 
byters could be so quickly ordained?” The epistles cer¬ 
tainly reflect a state of things in those Churches that may 
well shock even the lesser developed of our village 
Churches. 

It is being said quite rightly today that we must re¬ 
cover the marks of the Apostolic Church, and among those 
marks must be the Apostolic ministry of voluntary laymen. 
The history of the Church and of most charitable organi¬ 
sations all show that great bulk of their work and activity 
is only possible through the consecrated service of lay 
workers, both men and women. There will always be a 
place for the full time minister who is supported by the 
gifts of his people, but the number of such men should be 
but a fraction of thos e who serve the Church. 

Supplement and Complement 

A voluntary ministry is needed not only as a supple- 
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ment but also as a complement to the paid full time minis¬ 
try. Supplement implies an addition to what has already 
relative completeness; a complement is that which makes 
up or supplies a deficiency; it often implies two things 
which mutually complete each other and together consti¬ 
tute a whole. 

To quote Evanston: 

“Clergy and laity belong together in the Church; if 
the Church is to perform her mission to the world, they 
need each other. The growing emphasis in many parts of 
the world on the function of the laity since the Amsterdam 
Assembly is not to be understood as an attempt to secure 
for the laity some larger place or recognition in the 
Church, nor yet as merely a means to supplement an over¬ 
burdened and understaffed ordained ministry. It springs 
from the rediscovery of the true nature of the Church as 
the People of God.” 

In the Christian warfare there are battle fronts which 
are wholly inaccessible to all but laymen. There ar e areas 
of unredeemed life in society which the laymen alone can 
reach. A contemporary writes, “If any lesson has been im¬ 
pressed upon me by the mission field, it is this: the best 
man to win another is the one who sits where he sits’— 
the converted convict best wins other convicts; the farmer , 
farmers; the factory zvorkers, factory workers.” Acceptance 
of Christian witness is the task of the entire member¬ 
ship of the Church. The special responsibility of Jay 
men is to bear such witness in the public life of the com¬ 
munity to set up signs of the Kingdom in social righteous¬ 
ness and economic Justice, as well as to take their full share 
in the pastoral and evangelistic work of the Church 
(Willingen.) 

Some years ago the foreign secretary of a British Mis¬ 
sionary Society, visiting India for the first time, exclaimed 
at the end of a month, “Where is the Christian Church?" 
It was not that he was unaware of the fact that the Chris¬ 
tian Church is mainly rural, but the question expressed 
his concern over the lack of an educated and informed laity 
in the vanguard of the Indian Church. He had seen that 
often 95% of the Church members in a headquarter station 
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were supported by the mission or Church, that in the mis¬ 
sion committees, though 60% national in composition, 
hardly any layman, (i.e., non-agents) were present, that 
even in the Church councils, overwhelmingly national in 
composition, the proportion of non-agents was small and 
inarticulate. 

Leaders of the Church in India have not been unmind¬ 
ful of this situation. They are aware that if it is unhealthy 
to allow committees and councils to be in the hands of 
foreign missionaries, it is no less unhealthy for them to be 
in the hands of paid nationals , for they in turn must ac¬ 
commodate themselves to those responsible for their live¬ 
lihood. 

There is need then, first of all in the higher councils 
of the Churches for a strong group of laymen whose liveli¬ 
hood is not dependent upon mission or Church, who will 
serve as a complement and if necessary a corrective to the 
paid ministry. In some of our areas we have witnessed the 
organising of Laymen’s Associations which have tended to 
be wholly negative, if not destructive, in their influence. 
Perhaps the fault is ours for not encouraging such a move¬ 
ment and helping it to achieve a proper perspective. As 
things are, undue power and influence are vested in our 
leaders at the top who belong mostly to the rank of the 
ordained ministry. The difficulty, of course, is that our 
community is so poor economically that few educated lay¬ 
men are to be found to take a lead in Church affairs. Most 
of those available are teachers, nurses, compounders or 
doctors, who were trained in mission institutions, but who 
for various reasons have left us. They do not necessarily 
provide an ideal nucleus for a Laymen’s Association. Those 
in Government service are scattered all over India, and on 
the whole, are not sufficiently encouraged to interest them¬ 
selves in Church affairs. Educated agriculturalists, business 
and professional men are the types needed to serve as a 
complement to our existing ministry. Until more of such 
are recruited—men and women who realise that spiritual 
vitality issues in service, and service in spiritual vitality, 
who have developed a love for their Church and a desire 
to bear witness to the Church in India will be severely 
handicapped and overweighted by its paid ministry. 
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The Rural Scene 

Turning our attention away from committees and 
councils to the everyday work in the villages, it may be 
said that in spite of upwards of a century of Christianity 
many of our village Churches reveal a low standard oi 
Christian life and experience. Through the years the best 
products of the villages have migrated by way of boarding 
schools to a larger world, leaving the villages more and 
more impoverished. Literates are lew, the local Church is 
ruled by elders chosen less lor 'heir worthiness than for 
their hereditary influence. So long as a paid worker is in 
residence the Christian cause is propped up. 

We are reminded of another maxim, “What is every¬ 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” When a teacher goes 
from a village everybody knows that worship ought to be 
maintained, that tile Sunday School should be continued, 
that regular offerings should be collected, that the hamlet 
should be kept dean. T he half a dozen elders know it, but 
if there is none to take the lead, nothing is done. 

Insufficient attention has been given to welfare pro¬ 
grammes and to training for full democracy. Because the 
services of our most highly trained workers and our Chris¬ 
tian institutions are largely geared to urban needs, the 
whole democratic pattern has been thrown out of balance; 
the rural Church lacks qualified spokesmen. 

Evanston tried to face the Biblical and theological 
aspects of questions confronting the laity in their work- 
a-day world. Our Indian delegates at that conference spoke 
of the necessity and difficulty of teaching Christian atti¬ 
tudes to work in a society winch traditionally despises hard, 
dirty tasks, and which regards education as a means ol 
escape to new and more respectable work in white-collar 
occupations. Something must be done to teach our people 
that their daily work as agriculturalists is not a fate or a 
burden to be borne—only important because it provides 
a means of livelihood, but that it povides the Christian 
with the opportunity of glorifying God in honesty and 
faithfulness, and of witnessing to his faith by life and word 
among his neighbours. 

The Urban Setting 

The general situation of the Church in our towns and 
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cities is very different from that in the villages, but it con¬ 
forms to a striking similarity of pattern all over India. 

There is usually no serious difficulty about support of 
a paid ministry and in many Churches may be found devo¬ 
ted Christian laymen whose loyalty to the Church expres¬ 
ses itself in generous service both in the several branches 
of normal Church activity and in administration. Doubt¬ 
less there are those who imagine that they are intellectually 
superior to their minister; there are also those who revel 
in party strife. Probably few urban Churches are free from 
this besetting sin either in its active or latent form. Secular 
standards of politics creep into Church administration, 
and the meeting of the Faithful becomes a debating 
ground, the place where a legalistic mind is admired, where 
an individual can clothe himself with a little brief 
authority. 

Perhaps a fundamental reason for all this is that the 
urban Church in its anxiety to be self-supporting, and self- 
determining, has become self-regarding. It fails to be out¬ 
ward going in outlook towards its work in the world. If 
laymen can be inspired to see the challenge of the Chris¬ 
tian message to society and be led to direct their thought 
and energy to meet (in co-operation) this challenge, they 
will find a fellowship in service that will guarantee spiri¬ 
tual health and unity—a fellowship wider than denomina¬ 
tional boundaries. Let them once grasp the truth that 
Christianity is revolutionary, that God calls them in their 
secular vocations to rebuild the world, then they will see 
the need of equipping themselves in the essentials of 
Christian faith and the development of special pastoral 
gifts for confronting the world around them. They will 
look with new eyes upon industrial problems, the specta¬ 
cle of the dispossessed and unemployed, the depersonalised 
masses, the plight of college students inadequately housed 
and exposed to all the distractions of city life. 

As Mr. R. D. Paul writes, “The business of the laity is 
to fill their surroundings with the Spirit of Christ, so thaf 
men and women will want to know and follow Christ. 
Their job is to do, each in his own respective sphere of 
work, what Christ would have done had He been in that 
place. Every Christian layman and woman is God’s chosen 
instrument for the spread and establishment of His sway 
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in the world, to be used in this manner in his respective 
place in the world’s system. The creation of a new and 
revolutionized world depends therefore on the common 
and united effort of every individual Christian. Every 
Christian has his own little world to influence, to change, 
to Christianize.” . 


Need for Revival 

Our fundamental need, of course, is spiritual renewal 
—a rediscovery of the Gospel as the power of God unto 
salvation. When that power is known and experienced it 
issues at once in witness and service to the world. New 
plans can never of themselves bring fresh creative life in 
the Church. Yet as we pray for renewal which God alone 
can give, we should seek a new pattern in which that life 
can best express itself. We need a pattern that is Scriptural, 
where the whole body of the Church, controlled not exter¬ 
nally, but by the Holy Ghost, is equipped for the task 
ahead, each member, ordained and lay, paid or honorary, 
having his or her part to play. 



An Evangelistic Approach for New Areas 

BISHOP ALEXANDER MAR THEOPHILUS, 

Missionary Bishop of the Mar Thoma Church. 

T^XPERIENCE of missionary effort in India and othei 
^ countries, has shown that the Church in Nepal has 
to be the outgrowth ol the fellowship in Christ of the 
people of the soil, for it to function as a deeply rooted and 
living body. It has to be built up by the Nepalese Chris¬ 
tians even though it may to be begun in a small way, and 
may take a good deal of time. Too much spoon-feeding 
from outside sources results only in unhealthy develop¬ 
ment. Missionary bodies may have ample funds at their 
disposal, especially for work in a new field. But though a 
young Church may need help, the major part of the bur¬ 
den has lo be borne by the people themselves, so that they 
will feel that the Church is (heir own. Ellis is true 
both in the construction of the Church building and also 
of the many-sided growth of the Church as a whole. 
At best foreign help whether from the West or from India, 
should be only to encourage the local Church and to share 
in the responsibility. 

From the experience gained in the missionary effort in 
the past, we learn the importance of the need for different 
groups to work in harmony and not against one another. 
The groups have come fiom different denominational 
back-grounds and have different methods of approach. 
These differences of denominational background and 
methods of approach, can lead to disharmony, if extreme 
care is not taken right from the beginning to co-operate 
in the work and in the building up of the Church. In 
Kathmandu itself there are about fifty members who 
meet together now for Christian worship and fellowship. 
In the beginning they met in the house of the Christian 
friend and now are meeting in the home of the workers 
from the Mar Thoma Church. These fifty include the 
western missionaries working in the United Mission and 
their Nepalese helpers, the members of the Mar Thoma 
Church, and the earnest seekers among Nepalese young 
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men, some of whom have openly avowed faith in Jesus 
Christ, though not yet baptised. Some Indian citizens work¬ 
ing in Nepal in the mission and in other business also come 
for worship* One of the workers from the Mar Thoma 
Church has recently been ordained as a minister, and 
sent by the Church to continue the work in Kathmandu. 
He is the first non-Roman ordained minister to be station¬ 
ed in Nepal. The nature of the growing Church in Nepal 
is yet undefined. We have pointed out the various groups 
who are included in the fellowship in Kathmandu. There 
has to be real understanding among the members not to 
cause disharmony among this small group of Christians. 

Careful cooperation is needed also because of the differ¬ 
ence in the methods of approach. The Mar Thbma Group 
has been working solely through personal contacts. They 
have neither the personnel nor funds for the institution¬ 
al approach. But what they have been doing has been 
blessed by God in leading many to know and accept Christ. 
The United Mission is working through the institutions. 
While the institutional method has its advantages, it has 
also grave disadvantages which are well known. The pos¬ 
sibilities of getting jobs and privileges may become an at¬ 
traction to some, apart from faith in Christ. Recently 
some from India belonging to the Bhakta Singh group 
went and worked for a few days in Kathmandu, attempting 
among other things, street preaching and going through 
the streets singing Gospel songs. This attracted the serious 
attention of the public, and the newspapers in Kathmandu 
all attacked their attempt, as a move to proselytisation. A 
public meeting was held to denounce their work. It can be 
said much harm was done by such a wellmeaning, but ill- 
advised, attempt because the public has been alerted 
against evangelistic work. At the same time it must be said 
that a few friends came to know of the Gospel from this 
attempt, and they sold a large number of Gospel portions. 
But they refused to have Christian fellowship with those 
who were already working in Kathmandu for a long time. 
The opposition roused among the Hindus has led to their 
discouraging some of their youngsters from coming for 
Bible study with the others. This again shows the great 
need for co-operation among those who are working in 
the same place. The N.M.S. of India is also planning to 
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start a work in some part of Nepal. The N.C.C. can help 
in co-ordinating these different attempts. 

This co-ordination has to be very carefully planned. The 
primary principle underlying it must be that* the evange¬ 
lization of Nepal and the building up of the Church there 
must be carried on through the Nepalese Christians. What¬ 
ever help is offered from outside must be given in a way 
to train the Christian group in Nepal for the above pur¬ 
pose. This must apply both to the spiritual and the finan¬ 
cial help given from outside. The importance of this is 
observed very clearly in these days of growing nationalism. 
The Christian Church, it is true, transcends national boun¬ 
daries and the commission to spread the Gospel bids us to 
make disciples of all nations. At the same time the Church 
exists and functions within national boundaries 
where forces beyond its own control affect its work 
With the rising spirit of nationalism, in fast-developing 
eastern countries, the need to work through nationals is 
quite obvious. They have to be made responsible for the 
spread of the Gospel within their countries and for the 
building up of the Church. The best service that people 
from outside can render is to train the nationals in Chris¬ 
tian leadership and stewardship. 

The organizing of large-scale missionary efforts involv¬ 
ing huge amounts of money, without taking the Christian 
leadership within the country, into equal sharing of res¬ 
ponsibility, will make the national group appear depen¬ 
dent and subservient. This is detrimental to the aim men¬ 
tioned above. At the same time, it has to be remembered, 
that if the mission leaves the Church to develop on its own 
while carrying on its own programme separately, the infant 
Church will not receive the nurture that it needs and 
deserves. This, too, will be stifling its growth. The mission 
has to cooperate with the local leadership in all matters, 
and build up the Church to function in a healthy manner 
as it grows up. The infant Church will need spiritual and 
financial help. But whatever help is offered, must be such 
as to stimulate and use the self-developing and the self- 
propagating powers within the Church. This must not be 
postponed to a later occasion. But right from the begin¬ 
ning, this has to be the guiding principle. This is what we 
find in the growth of the New Testament Churches founded 
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by St. Paul. Instead of that we find the sorrowful picture 
of dominating missions and dependent younger Churches, 
in the story of the present-day missionary movements. All 
too late we are waking up to the tragic results especially 
when the resurgent nationalism is forcing the missions out 
of the foreign field; and the young Churches have to be 
left, without the spiritual and material resources, to stand 
by themselves. Another important matter in this aspect of 
co-ordination has been referred to above, viz., to take care 
not to bring denominational differences as a stumbling 
block to those who receive the Gospel. The Church in 
Nepal must find it possible to grow without being torn in 
pieces by these factions. 

As the Church in Nepal develops and lakes a definite 
form, the missionaries who come from outside (whether 
western or eastern) must be prepared to work with the 
Church in Nepal, accepting its form of organization and 
identifying themselves with it, without holding to their 
own particular denominational background, so long as 
they work in Nepal. This is being accepted by missionaries 
who come to work in the Church of South India at present. 
And this will be healthy for the Church in Nepal also. Till 
a definite form has been developed in Nepal, there will be, 
of necessity, difficulty to decide what that form should be, 
This is where all those who work for the evangelization of 
Nepal, can come together in the love of Christ, and wait 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, for Him to lead 
them into the Unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Is it advisable to give subsidies lor the support of pas¬ 
tors of local congregations? Urban? Rural? 

2. Are central funds for the support of the pastors pre¬ 

ferable to individual congregations appointing and 
paying their pastors? 

3. Do you agree with the criticism that pastors tend to be¬ 
come lethargic when paid from the central fund? 

4. What is being done to induce congregations to contri¬ 
bute towards the support of pastors? 

5. Have you within your own Church anything which 
corresponds to a call of lay-evangelism? 

6. What steps are being taken by your congregation to 
make the laity face the demands of the Gospel and its 
implications? Are the members in your congregation 
given the opportunity of active participation in the 
work of the Church? 

7. In the development of the New Church in India, do 
you feel Christians from the West should be engaged 
in evangelism? 

8. What hinders the Church today from carrying out its 
programme? 

9. It is said that the Indian Church has suffered less per¬ 
secution than many of the young Churches in other 
lands. Why do you think that this has been so? 

10. What specific evangelistic programme does your 
Church undertake? Do the members of your Church 
have a sense of mission to proclaim the Gospel? Do 
you have to “pay” to have evangelism done in your 
Church? 

11. In view of the changed conditions in India, what 
methods of witness do you suggest? 

12. What part can the women play in the development of 
the New Church in India? Are posts of responsibility 
open to women? 

13. What responsibilities are there given to the vouth in 
the life of the congregation? 
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Summary 

BLAISE LEVAI 


nr]IK primary purpose of this symposium has been to 
“*■ break down the barriers of misunderstanding, preju¬ 
dice and out-moded methods that have so long kept East 
and West from understanding one another, thereby hinder¬ 
ing the work attempted for the Kingdom through missions. 
Perhaps, as one comes to the end of this book, he may 
have raised even more questions than he has answered. 
But facing these questions honestly will give a deeper vis¬ 
ion and trust to him who wants to see the Church of Christ 
grow in India. This collection of views, while incom¬ 
plete in many respects, attempts to explore frankly new 
solutions to the problems confronting missions. A reflec¬ 
tive and analytical approach in these days requires daring 
and the courage to change, wherever necessary, to new 
methods in presenting Christ and His Church to India. 

What is the place of foreign missions in present-day 
India? From the various views presented we may conclude 
that we are now in a time of transition from a period of 
missionary activity, largely managed and financed by west¬ 
ern representatives of the Church, to the establishment of 
an independent Indian Church which is self-governing, 
self-supporting and self-propagating. The era of foreign 
missions in India according to the traditional concept is 
ended. “Missionary" work must henceforth be carried on 
by the Indian Church using both national and foreign 
Christians. 

What, then, is the place of the foreign missionary in 
this new Church? Many westerners have shared the deep 
sense of frustration today as to where they “fit" vocational¬ 
ly. One recent report stated, “Ninety-per-cent of the first 
and second term missionaries are not returning or are in¬ 
definite about returning to India." Is it because they feel 
that a missionary's job is to work himself out of a job? Is 
he a constant reminder that the Indian Church has not yet 
arrived at the point of self-sufficiency intended by God for 
every Church? Or does he feel he has no vital work, that 
he is here only to continue a granf trom the West? Only a 
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strong sense of knowing that Christ Himself will guide the 
Church for which He gave His life will enable the mis¬ 
sionary to resolve these problems in the best interest of 
the national Church. Hereafter, he should be called and 
assigned to work by the Indian Church or its responsible 
committees on a basis of equality with his Indian brothers 
with the same professional qualifications. 

A study of this symposium indicates that five principles 
are accepted in general by both Indian leaders and mis¬ 
sionaries: 

1. Missionaries will always be welcomed by the Indian 

Church, though in smaller numbers, to maintain its 
ecumenical outlook, and contact with the Church of 
Christ throughout the world. Similarly, representa¬ 
tives of the Indian Church will be welcomed by 
western Churches in their countries. 

2. The Indian Church must he truly independent and 

free from any outside interference regarding policy 
or government, 

3. Qualified Indian leaders should hold positions of res¬ 

ponsibility. Wherever trained personnel is not yet 
available, immediate steps should be taken to pro¬ 
vide the necessary study or training. 

4. Missionaries from the West should come only at the 

invitation of the Indian Church as colleagues to 
share in the general life and work of the Church. 
However, the call should indicate the specific area 
of work or service for which he is needed before he 
comes to India. 

5. As the Indian Church assumes its own responsibility, 

foreign help, including both finances and personnel, 
should be proportionately decreased. 

The way in which these principles are implemented 
will vary widely according to the background and needs 
of the Christian community in different parts of India. 
However, they will enable us to look forward together 
toward that day when, in the words of the Chief of Apos¬ 
tles, the Churches of the East and the West will be equal 
“in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free/* 



A Time for Decision 

THE RT. REV. LESSLIE NEWBIGIN, 

Bishop in Madura, C.S.I. 

J F it is God’s purpose to sum up all things in Christianity, 
and if the Church is the instrument of that purpose, 
then the Church in India stands in need today of a much 
deeper, more sensitive, more loving identification with the 
whole life of the nation, with its culture, its art and music 
and literature, and above all with the tremendous surge 
of new life which is passing through the whole nation 
today. I believe that this great new upreach of vital power 
which is expressing itself in the whole life of the country 
—in rural development, in industry and technology, in 
politics and social change—is in the last analysis the fruit 
of the meeting of the Gospel with the soul of India. I do 
not mean only the Gospel as missionaries have brought 
it, but the Gospel reflected and refracted in a thousand 
ways—yes, and distorted too—in the civilization of the West 
within its literature, its service, its jurisprudence, its poli¬ 
tical ideas and in many other ways. India is responding 
to that contact now, for the first time, with her whole 
strength. And that means both vast opportunity and vast 
danger. The coming of Christ always means mercy and 
judgment. From the terrific experiments of this decade, 
India must surely go on to faith in Christ as the sole Re¬ 
deemer, or into godless scepticism. We shall fail India 
and fail our Lord at this moment of decision, if the Church 
is not more ready than it is today to identify itself much 
more thoroughly with the life of the nation, and to show 
Christ as the One in whom all things, all the riches of all 
nations and all created things, are to find their harmony 
and their fulfilment. 
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T^HERE should be no regulations of Religious Conver- 
**■ sions. Such curbs will only lead to other evils. 


"We are dealing with a subject which must inevitably 
create some excitement in people's minds. There could be 
no doubt that in the name of conversion, or religious 


activity much evil was done. This was not confined, how¬ 
ever, to the votaries of any one particular religion. Vota¬ 
ries of every religion sometimes overstepped the limits of 
decency, not all of them—but some votaries. 


"A private member’s Bill seeking to regulate religi<ms 
conversions was rejected by an overwhelming majority m 
the Lok Sabha. If the measure was intended as it appar¬ 
ently was, to apply to Christian missionaries, I would like 
that the real decision in the matter should lie with the 


Christian members of this House. Let them decide. No one 


wanted coercion and deception to be practised, but in 
practice this attempt to prevent them might give rise to 
other forms of coercion. 


"I recall an incident which had happened in a village 
in Bihar some two months ago. At first, I would not be¬ 
lieve it. It had nothing to do with conversion, but it show¬ 
ed how feelings when roused in regard to religious mat¬ 
ters, were likely to lead to wrong and dangerous steps. The 
incident occurred while a service was going on in a Chris¬ 
tian Church and mass was being celebrated. It was a solemn 
moment for the people in the Church, when a crowd came 
from outside, and belaboured the priest and the congre¬ 
gation, and desecrated the Church. This was a disgraceful 
occurrence and absolutely against the spirit of law, and 
of the Constitution, and what India stood for. I was shock¬ 
ed when I first read about it. Later inquiries proved that 
the report was correct. 

“Christianity is as old in India as Christianity itself. 
Christianity found its roots in India before it went to 
countries like England, Portugal and Spain. Christianity 
is as much a religion of the Indian soil as any other reli¬ 
gion of India." 


(Jawaharlal Nehru). 



Guarantee of Religious Freedom 
Constitution of India 


WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly re- 

* solved to constitute India into a SOVEREIGN 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure to all its citi¬ 
zens: 

JUSTICE , social, economic and political; 

# LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and 
worship; 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; and to pro¬ 
mote among them all 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual 
and the unity of the Nation; 

IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, this twenty- 
sixth day of November, do HEREBY ADOPT, EN¬ 

ACT AND GIVE TO OURSELVES THIS CONSTITU¬ 
TION. 


Part III. Fundamental Rights 

Article 25. 

1. Subject to public order, morality and health and 
to the other provisions of the Part, all persons are equally 
entitled to freedom of conscience and the right freely to 
profess, practise and propagate religion. 

2. Nothing in this article shall affect the operation ot 
any existing law or prevent the State from making any 
law— 

(a) regulating or restricting any economic, financial, 
political or other secular activity which may be associa¬ 
ted with religious practice; 

(bj providing for social welfare and reform or the 
throwing open of Hindu religious institutions of a public 
character to all classes and sections of Hindus. 

Explanation /.—The wearing and carrying of kirpans 
shall be deemed to be included in the profession of the 
Sikh religion. 
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Explanation //.—In sub-clause (b) of clause (2), the 
reference to Hindus shall be construed as including a 
reference to persons professing the Sikh, Jain or Buddhist 
religion, and the reference to Hindu religious institutions 
shall be construed accordingly. 

Article 26 

Subject to public order, morality and health, every 
religious denomination or any section thereof shall have 
the right— 

(a) to establish and maintain institutions for religious 
and charitable purposes; 

(b) to manage its own affairs in matters of religion; 

(c) to own and acquire movable and immovable pro¬ 
perty; and 

(d) to administer such property in accordance with 

law. 

Article 27. 

No person shall be compelled to pay any taxes, the 
proceeds of which are specifically appropriated in pay¬ 
ment of expenses for the promotion or maintenance oi 
any particular religion or religious denomination. 

Article 28 . 

(1) No religious instruction shall be provided in any 
educational institution wholly maintained out of State 
funds. 

(2) Nothing in clause (1) shall apply to any educational 
institution which is administered by the State but has 
been established under any endowment or trust which 
requires that religious instruction shall be imparted in 
such institution. 

(3) No person attending any educational institution 
recognised by the State or receiving aid out of State funds 
shall be required to take part in any religious instruction 
that may be imparted in such institution, or to attend any 
religious worship that may be conducted in such institu¬ 
tion, or in any premises attached thereto unless such per¬ 
son, or, if such person is a minor, his guardian has given 
consent thereto. 



Madhya Pradesh Report on 
Missionary Activity : Conclusions 


The Christian Mtssionaiy Activities Enquiry Commit - 
tee, appointed by the Government of the State of Madhya 
Pradesh in 1954 with Dr. Af. Ii. S. Niyogi, Retired Chief 
Justice of the High Court at Nagpur as Chairman, has 
made its report which runs to 765 printed pages. The 
“Conclusions (Findings)” and “Summary of Recommen¬ 
dations” are noteworthy. 

Conclusions of the Committee 

On consideration of the material before us, we arrive 
at the following conclusions of fact: 

1. Since the Constitution of India came into force, 
there has been an appreciable increase in the American 
personnel of the missionary organizations operating in In¬ 
dia. This increase is obviously due to a deliberate policy 
of the International Missionary Council to send evan¬ 
gelistic teams to areas of special opportunities opened to 
the Gospel by the Constitutional provision of religious 
freedom in some of the newly independent nations 
equipped with new resources for mass evangelism through 
the press, film, radio and television. 

2. Enormous sums of foreign money flow into the 
country for missionary work, comprising educational, 
medical and evangelistic activities. It was out of such 
funds received from abroad that in Surguja the Lutherans 
and other proselytizing agencies were able to secure near¬ 
ly 4,000 converts. 

3. Conversions are mostly brought about by undue 
influence, misrepresentation, etc., or in other words, not 
by conviction but by various inducements offered for 
proselytization in various forms. Educational facilities, 
such as free gifts of books and education are offered to 
secure the conversions of minors in the primary and sec¬ 
ondary schools under the control of the missions. Mbney- 
lending is one of the various forms adopted as a mild 
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form of pressure to induce proselytization. This is found 
very prominently in the case of Roman Catholic Missions 
operating in the hill tracts of Surguja, Raigarh, Mandla, 
etc. Cases where coercion was reported to have been used 
are generally of those converts who wish other members 
of the family to join their Christian parents or to secure 
girls in marriage. 

4. Missions are in some plates used to serve extra reli¬ 
gious ends. In spite of assurances given by foreign and 
national missionaries to authorities, instances of indirect 
political activities were brought to the notice of the Com¬ 
mittee. 

5. As conversion muddles the convert's sense of unity 
and solidarity with his society, there is a danger of his 
loyalty to his country and State being undermined. 

6. A vile propaganda against the religion of the ma¬ 
jority community is being systematically and deliberately 
carried on so as to create an apprehension of breach of 
public peace. 

7. Evangelization in India appears to be a part of the 
uniform world policy to revive Christendom for re-estab¬ 
lishing Western supremacy and is not prompted by spiri¬ 
tual motives. The objective is apparently to create Chris¬ 
tian minority pockets with a view to disrupt the solidarity 
of the non-Christian societies, and the mass conversions 
of a considerable section of Adivasis with this ulterior 
motive is fraught with danger to the security of the State. 

8. Schools, hospitals and orphanages are used as a 
means to facilitate proselytization. 

9. Tribals and Harjans are the special targets of ag¬ 
gressive evangelization for the reason that there is no ade¬ 
quate provision of hospitals, schools, orphanages and other 
social welfare services in the scheduled or specified areas. 

10. The Government of Madhya Pradesh have through¬ 
out followed a policy of absolute neutrality and non¬ 
interference in matters concerning religion, and allega¬ 
tions of discrimination against Christians and harassment 
of them by Government officials have not been establish¬ 
ed. Such allegations have been part of the old established 
policy of the missions to overawe local authority and to 
carry on propaganda in foreign countries. 
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Recommendation of the Committee 

The following is a summary of the recommendations 
which we have made: 

1. Those missionaries whose primary object is prose- 
lytization should be asked to withdraw. The large influx 
of foreign missionaries is undesirable and should be 
checked. 

2. The best course for the Indian Churches to follow 
is to establish a United Independent Christian Church in 
India without being dependent on foreign support. 

3. The use of medical or other professional service as 
a direct means of making conversions should be prohi¬ 
bited by law. 

4. To implement the provision in the Constitution of 
India prohibiting the imparting of religious education to 
children without the explicit consent of parents and guard¬ 
ians, the Department of Education should see that proper 
forms are prescribed and made available to all schools. 

5. Any attempt by force or fraud, or threats of illicit 
means or grants of financial or other aid, or by fraudulent 
means or promises, or by moral and material assistance, or 
by taking advantage of any person’s inexperience or con¬ 
fidence, or by exploiting any person’s necessity, spiritual 
(mental) weakness or thoughtlessness, or in general, any 
attempt or effort (whether successful or not), directly or 
indirectly to penetrate into the religious conscience of 
persons (whether of age or underage) of another faith, for 
the purpose of consciously altering their religious con¬ 
science or faith, so as to agree with the ideas or convic¬ 
tions of the proselytizing party should be absolutely pro¬ 
hibited. 

6. Religious institutions should not be permitted to 
engage in occupations like recruitment of labour for tea 
gardens. 

7. It is the primary duty of Government to conduct 
orphanages, as the State is the legal guardian of all minors 
who have no parents or natural guardians. 

8. Government should issue an appeal to authorita¬ 
tive and representative Christian Missionary Organiza¬ 
tions and to Christians in general to come together and 
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to form an authoritative organization which should lay 
down and inform Government in clear terms the policy 
which the missions and Christians in general will follow 
in respect of propagating their religion, the methods to be 
followed in conversions, the type of propaganda which 
will be made to confine their evangelistic activities within 
the limits of public order, morality and health. 

9. An amendment of the Constitution of India may be 
sought firstly to clarify that the right of propagation has 
been given only to the citizens of India and secondly that 
it does not include conversion brought about by force, 
fraud or other illicit means. 

10. Suitable control on conversions brought about 
through illegal means should be imposed. If necessary, 
legislative measures should be enacted. 

11. Advisory Boards at State level, regional level and 
district level should be constituted of non-officials, mino¬ 
rity communities like Tribals and Harijans being in a ma¬ 
jority on these boards. 

12. Rules relating to the registration of Doctors, Nur¬ 
ses and other personnel employed in hospitals should be 
suitably amended to provide a condition against evangelis¬ 
tic activities during professional services. 

13. Circulation of literature meant for religious propa¬ 
ganda without approval of the State Government should 
be prohibited. 

14. Institutions in receipt of grants-in-aid or recogni¬ 
tion from Government should be compulsorily inspected 
every quarter by officers of Government. 

15. Government should lay down a policy that the res¬ 
ponsibility of providing social services like education, 
health, medicine, etc., to members of scheduled tribes, 
castes and other backward classes will be solely of the State 
Government, and adequate services should be provided 
as early as possible, non-official organizations being per¬ 
mitted to run institutions only for members of their own 
religious faith. 

16. A separate department of Cultural and Religious 
affairs should be constituted at the State level to deal with 
these matters which should be in charge of a Minister 
belonging to a scheduled caste, tribe or other backward 
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class and should have specially trained personnel at the 
various levels. 

17. No non-official agency should be permitted to se¬ 
cure foreign assistance except through Government chan¬ 
nels. 

18. No foreigner should be allowed to function in a 
scheduled or a specified area either independently or as a 
member of a religious institution unless he has given a 
declaration in writing that he will not take part in poli¬ 
tics. 

19. Programmes of social and economic uplift by non¬ 
official or religious bodies should receive prior approval 
of the State. 



Entry and Work of Foreign Missionaries 

KORULA JACOB, 

N. C. C. Triennial Meeting 1956 
Government Matters 

The Entry and Work of Foreign Missionaries 

'JUIIS subject naturally engaged much of the attention 
of the executive and the secretaries. It will be recalled 
that when the Council met at Guntur, we were aware of 
the restrictions that were being applied by the Govern¬ 
ment on the entry of missionaries by the reported refusal 
of large numbers of entry visas. On enquiry, the Govern¬ 
ment informed the Council that there had been no change 
in Government’s policy in regard to the entry of mission¬ 
aries. This was later confirmed by figures prepared by the 
South Asia Committee in New York which showed that 
during this period 89^% of all applications made during 
1952-1953 on behalf of missionaries of the larger boards 
associated with that Committee had been granted. 

This matter of the entry and work of missionaries con¬ 
tinued to engage public attention and in August 1954 the 
Government of India made a full examination of the mat¬ 
ter at Cabinet level and laid down a policy in this regard. 
In this connection, the Prime Minister received the presi¬ 
dent and a secretary of the Council and gave a very patient 
hearing to their case. This interview was followed up by 
a written memorandum which was submitted to the Prime 
Minister. 

The Government's new policy was communicated to 
the Council in the following terms in a letter, dated 31st 
May 1955, which is reproduced below. 
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No. 6|28!52-F.I. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS. 


To: The Secretary, New Delhi, 2, 

National Christian Council of India, 31, May 1955. 
Nagpur. 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter No. JjD 303, dated the 13th 
April 1955, I am desired to say that there has been no 
change as such in the policy in regard to admission into 
and stay in India of foreign missionaries. As you are aware 
and as has also been explained in Parliament, we have 
only set forth the procedure which we have been follow¬ 
ing in dealing with cases of missionaries. This procedure 
is stated below for your information: 

(i) Additions and replacements: Those coming for the 
first time in augmentation of the existing strength of a 
mission or in replacement will be admitted into India, if 
they possess outstanding qualifications or specialized ex¬ 
perience in their line. Where Indians are available, they 
should ordinarily be preferred. 

(ii) Returning missionaries : Those returning from 
leave after they had been in India for a period of five 
years or more will ordinarily be eligible for re-admission. 
Such of them as qualify will be granted “No Objection to 
Return’' endorsements as at present. 

(iii) Missionaries resident in India : They will not 
ordinarily be disturbed unless they have come to adverse 
notice. 

(iv) Border and tribal areas : For reasons of security, 
new missionaries coming to work in border and tribal 
areas, wherever they may be situated, will not normally be 
admitted. 

(v) Opening of new centres: Missions in India do not, 
at present, apply specifically either to the State Govern- 
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ment concerned or the Government of India for permission 
for the opening of new centres or institutions. This has 
resulted in the opening of a number of new missionary 
centres and institutions without the knowledge of the State 
Government concerned or the Government of India. Thus, 
Government do not have full information about mission¬ 
ary centres or the missionaries working at such centres, 
which is necessary for dealing with individual cases of 
missionaries and other missionary questions. A foreign 
mission desiring to open a new centre or institution will, 
therefore, apply to the State Government concerned who 
will obtain the approval of the Government of India. A 
further communication as regards the particulars to be 
given in the application and the officer to whom it should 
be made will follow. 

(iv) Missionaries from Commonwealth Countries: The 
admission of missionaries from Commonwealth Countries 
will also, as far as possible, be dealt with on the same lines 
as foreign missionaries. This is necessary as we have full 
information about missionaries coming from non-Common - 
wealth countries, but not about those coming from Com¬ 
monwealth countries. It is proposed to collect this informa¬ 
tion by the introduction of a special endorsement which 
each Commonwealth missionary will obtain from an Indian 
Representative abroad before coming to India. This rule 
was brought into force by the amendment of the Indian 
Passport Rules, 1950, in this Ministry’s notification No. 
6|28|52-F.I. dated the 23rd November, 1954. Since however, 
procedural details have not yet been settled, the authorities 
at the ports have been instructed to admit Commonwealth 
missionaries even if they come without special endorse¬ 
ments. 

Yours faithfully, 

Fateh Singh, 

Deputy Secretary to the Govt, of India. 

It will be noticed that the policy laid down above is 
one that can be administered in such a way as to make little 
difference in the conditions that have existed for quite a 
long time. It is good to be able to report that generally 
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speaking that is how it is being administered. But it should 
be recognised that the new policy or procedure, as the 
Government prefers to caii it, can be used for a gradual 
closure of missionary work. Only time will show whether 
the attitude of the people and the Government will tend 
towards such a change in the mode of its administration. 

One immediate consequence, however, of this new poli¬ 
cy was the introduction of a system of visas lor missionaries 
coming from countries in the Commonwealth. This re¬ 
moved a discrimination between missionaries from the 
Commonwealth and other countries, but at the same time 
introduced a new discrimination as between missionaries 
and other Commonwealth citizens. As a result of further 
consideration of the subject in the light of representations 
made by different bodies, including the N.C.G. the original 
order was modified and instead of a visa, a special endorse¬ 
ment only is required. As this can be obtained easily and 
without delay in the countries concerned from the Indian 
High Commission, the regulation is not causing any diffi¬ 
culty. 


Mission Policy 

Advantage was taken of the interview with the Prime 
Minister to impress on him the difficulties in the way of 
transferring mission properties to the Church. There is 
reason to believe that the concessions in the fees payable 
for such transfers recently announced by some of the State 
Governments is a result of the interest shown by the Prime 
Minister in this'matter. 


Situation in the Surguja Area 

Workers in the Surguja area of Madhya Pradesh had 
to face several difficulties owing to the harrassment of the 
members of this young Church there and of Christian 
workers, including missionaries. An important event in 
this connection was the prosecution of Mr. J. C. Christie, 
a missionary of the British Churches of Christ Mission and 
a few of his Indian friends under the Food Control Laws 
and the Indian Penal Code. The proceedings in the magis* 
trates court which began in April 1952 dragged on for 
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about two years and resulted in conviction in March 1954 
and sentences of four months rigorous imprisonment each 
in the two cases. The mission was put to enormous ex¬ 
pense and Mr. Christie and others passed through a period 
of great anxiety and trouble. An appeal against the con¬ 
victions was made by Mr. Christie and the others and all 
of them were acquitted by the District Judge in March 
1956. 


Public Questions Committee 

In accordance with the direction of the Council, the 
Executive Committee set up a Public Questions Commit¬ 
tee to deal with matters referred to it as well as to initiate 
discussion and give advice on any public question affect¬ 
ing the well-being of the Clunch and the Christian com¬ 
munity. 

With the permission or die T.M.C. and the W.C.C., 
Dr. R. B. Manikam, who was then East Asia Secretary of 
the two organizations, was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee, which was composed entirely of Indians. Be¬ 
sides two of the officers of die Council and some members 
of the Executive, there were a lew Christian members ol 
Parliament on that Committee. Two meetings were held 
at which the main business was consideration of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s policy regarding the entry and work of mis¬ 
sionaries and the Niyogi Report, respectively. 


Missionary Activities Enquiry Committee 

Two State Governments, those of Madhya Pradesh 
and Madhya Bharat appointed Committees to enquire 
into the activities of Christian missionaries. Of these, the 
one appointed by the M.P. Government, under the Chair¬ 
manship of Dr. Niyogi, received far greater attention. The 
personnel of the committee was unacceptable to Chris¬ 
tians because its members, including the only Christian on 
it, were people who were known for their anti-conversion 
bias. Its method of enquiry including the public meetings, 
the unfair questionnaire and faulty ways of recording 
evidence was equally unsatisfactory. An adverse report 
was, therefore, expected. Even so the Report, which was 
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issued in July this year, caused widespread astonishment 
because of the bias shown in the interpretation of facts 
and statements. 

Soon after its publication, a circular letter was sent to 
heads of all member Churches and organizations suggest¬ 
ing that spectacular protests and public statements should 
be avoided and the report carefully studied. Two edi¬ 
torials on the Report were published in the September 
and October numbers of the N.C.C. Review. 

At the end of August, an enlarged meeting of the Pub¬ 
lic Questions Committee was held at New Delhi, to de¬ 
cide the course of action to be followed on behalf of the 
N.C.C. This included the issuing of a statement by lead¬ 
ers of the Indian Church clarifying the attitude of the 
Church to the Report and to the issues raised therein, such 
as evangelism and the preparation of a book stating the 
real facts and the correct interpretation of statements on 
which the Committee has relied in preparing its Report 
and recommendations. It was also decided that strong 
representations be made to the M.P. and the Central Gov¬ 
ernments. The Secretary was instructed to carry out these 
decisions. 


Correspondence with Government 

One of the duties of the Secretary has been to main¬ 
tain regular correspondence with the officials of the Home 
Ministry on matters affecting visas, residential permits and 
no objection to return, certificates of individual mission¬ 
aries. Among these, there were two who were ordered to 
leave India within thirty days. In the case of another, the 
State Government was not inclined to renew his residen¬ 
tial permit. After prolonged negotiations and correspon¬ 
dence these matters were settled and all the three allowed 
to continue to reside and work in India. 

The Indian Converts' Bill 

Towards the end of 1956, a private member of Parlia¬ 
ment introduced a Bill entitled the Indian Converts Regu¬ 
lation and Registration Bill, which sought to regulate 
conversions and to provide for the licensing of those en- 
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gaged in conversion and for the registration of converts. 
This bill evoked the opposition of Christian as well as 
other groups and on behalf of the Council, representa¬ 
tions were made to members of Government. When the 
Bill came for discussion, the Prime Minister personally 
intervened in the debate and asked for its withdrawal. 
Finally, the Bill was rejected by an overwhelming vote. 


New Visa Procedure 

During the course of the last three years, the Executive 
Committee gave careful consideration to a new procedure 
for making visa applications. The suggestion came in in¬ 
formal conversation with some olficials of the Home Min¬ 
istry that visa applications may originate in India with 
the Church inviting the missionary. This should be sub¬ 
mitted to Government through the N.C.C., instead of 
through the mission board to an Indian Consular Office 
in the applicant's country. It w 7 as [jointed out that the 
N.C.C. could supply the Government with full informa¬ 
tion about the applications and that the Government 
would be helped in making their decisions. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee laid down a procedure for dealing with 
applications and referred the whole matter to member 
organizations. 

The following Churches and Missions have accepted 
the proposed procedure and would like the N.C.C. to 
handle their visa applications: 

(1) American Baptist Foreign Mission 

(2) Arcot Mission of the Reformed Church in the 
Diocese of Madras (C.S.I.) 8c Rayalaseema 

(3) Arcot Lutheran Church (Danish Mission) 

(4) American Madura Mission—Madura Diocese 

(C.S.I.) 

(5) American Marathi Mission—Western India 

(U.C.N.I.) 

(6) India Mission of the Free Methodist Church oi 
North America. 

(7) American Presbyterian Mission India Council 
(U.C.N.I.) 

(8) Basel Mission 
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(9) Swedish Alliance Mission 

(10) Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church (U.L.C. 
Mission) 

(11) Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church (Leipzig & 
Church of Sweden Mission) 

(12) Missouri Evangelical Lutheran India Mission 

(13) Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church 

(14) Wesleyan Methodist Mission in India 

(15) Church of the Brethren 

(16) The Santal Mission of the Northern Churches 

(17) North Bank Baptist Mission of the Baptist Gene¬ 
ral Conference of America. 

Among the larger Church bodies, the Methodist 
Church of Southern Asia alone has decided to apply for 
visas in India without using the services of the Council. 
Only one other body has intimated definite decision 
against this procedure. 

Even though this procedure has not been officially in¬ 
augurated, several member bodies have already begun to 
follow it. Applications submitted in this way have been 
accepted by the Home Ministry. 

The Executive had decided that when a sufficient num¬ 
ber of member bodies accepted the procedure, it should 
be put into operation after further discussion of any 
necessary details with the Government. A list of bodies 
which will follow this procedure would be supplied to 
the Home Ministry. It is agreed that no applications will 
be made by these bodies except in accordance with this 
procedure. 

The Council may now take action in this matter and 
authorise its inauguration. 

Conclusion 

It should be recorded here that during the Triennium, 
excellent relations have been maintained with Govern¬ 
ment. Representatives of the Council have always received 
the utmost courtesy and consideration from members and 
officials. It is good to remember that Government has to 
be responsible to public opinion as expressed in Parlia¬ 
ment and elsewhere. An approach to problems which re¬ 
cognizes this factor is very much appreciated in Govern¬ 
ment circles. 



Statement on the Niyogi Committee 
Report 


rp HE National Christian Council ol India adopted and 
^ released the following statement on the Niyogi Com¬ 
mittee report on missionary activities, at its 14th Triennial 
Sessions at Allahabad: 

“The National Christian Council of India at its trien¬ 
nial meeting in Allahabad has to record the sorrow and 
indignation which has been created throughout the In¬ 
dian Christian community by the proceedings of the Mis¬ 
sionary Activities Enquiry Committee appointed by the 
Government ol Madhya Pradesh. This Committee includ¬ 
ed persons who had publicly and repeatedly expressed anti- 
Christian views, but contained no person competent to 
represent the views of Christians. Its preliminary ques¬ 
tionnaire was prejudicial in character and appeared to be 
framed on the supposition that something discreditable 
was to be discovered. It permitted witnesses to make 
sweeping charges without adequate cross-examination, and 
these unproved assertions were included in its report. 

“Phrases torn out of their context in Christian writ¬ 
ings were interpreted in a manner which no Christian 
would for a moment accept. Judgment pronounced against 
a missionary in a court case was quoted without reference 
to the fact that the judgment had already been reversed 
by an appellate court. The Council is compelled to state 
with regret that these proceedings were unworthy of a 
body claiming to act as an impartial fact-finding Com¬ 
mission. 

“Although the Council does not rule out the possibility 
that errors may have been committed by missionaries and 
other Christians, it asserts that the record of missionary 
work, taken as a whole, is one of which the Christian 
Church has no cause to be ashamed. It absolutely repudi¬ 
ates the assertion that this work has been carried on with 
the object of furthering the political interests of any fo¬ 
reign power. And it affirms that freedom to communicate 
religious truth and to share religious experience is a fun* 
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damental freedom without which all freedom is im¬ 
perilled. 

“The Council deplores and repudiates the assertion 
made by the Committee that the Christian community is 
a foreign pocket in the nation. The publication of this 
slander against a whole community in an official report 
is a grievous offence. As a community, we have sought no 
special safeguards, and have only been concerned that 
equal justice and religious freedom should be guaranteed 
to all. Our record does not justify this attack upon our 
love and loyalty to our nation. To interpret the Chris¬ 
tian's demand for obedience to God and His Kingdom as 
though it were a claim to some extra-territorial political 
authority is mischievous and absurd. Our loyalty to God 
makes us not less but more loyal to our country. The gift 
of His love which we have received in Christ, and sup¬ 
remely in His Cross, is something which we cannot keep 
to ourselves but must necessarily share with all who are 
willing to receive it." 



The Madhya Pradesh Report and the Church 

BY THE RT. REV. DAVID CHELLAPPA, 

Bishop in Madras. 

'T 1 HE Report of the Christian Missionary Activities In¬ 
quiry Committee does not come as a surprise to those 
who were aware of the spirit in which it was conceived, of 
the personnel which was selected, of the witnesses who were 
invited, or of the manner in which the evidence was eli¬ 
cited. 

As a South Indian, I thank Heaven that such a docu¬ 
ment could not have been perpetrated in this saner and 
more tolerant part of the country. Considering, too, how 
much is owed by so many of our leaders to Christian 
institutions, a little more gratitude might have been ex¬ 
pected than the rather perfunctory “vote of thanks" at 
the end, so blatantly at variance with the whole tenor of 
the Report. It is clear that the Report is aimed not so 
much against Missionaries, as against Christianity itself; 
for instance, "proselytization" is no longer the bugbear; 
"evangelisation" itself is now under fire. 

"The large influx of foreign missionaries" is primarily 
not in the older, well-established and law-abiding Missions, 
as in the smaller and less responsible mushroom growths. 
The screw is being put by the State on the former, but 
the latter are somehow allowed to slip through. What is 
called for is more intelligent application of the discrimi¬ 
natory powers at the disposal of the State, rather than 
"throwing out the baby with the bath-water." If no foreign 
missionaries, other than those recognised by the Papal 
Internuncio at New Delhi (for the Catholics), and by the 
National Christian Council of India at Nagpur (for the 
Protestants), were permitted into the country, there would 
be no anti-social activities to complain of. But it is fan¬ 
tastic to suggest that "evangelisation in India appears to 
be a part of the uniform world policy to revive Christen¬ 
dom tor re-establishing Western supremacy/* or that "the 
objective is apparently to create Christian minority poc¬ 
kets with a view to disrupt the solidarity of the non-Chris¬ 
tian societies/* The younger Indian Cnristians, in parti- 
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cular, are just as nationalistic as the members of any other 
community. We are not concerned to deny the truth ol 
the Report in toto, but half-truths can be more dangerous 
than downright lies. 


Works of Mercy 

“The enormous sums of foreign money flowing into 
the country'’ arc mostly expended on w r orks of mercy, 
which nobody else is doing. Until the State is in a posi¬ 
tion to run orphanages for all orphans, are those orphans, 
uncared-for by the State, cither to starve and die. or to beg 
in the streets? The Christian Church in India is slowly 
but surely becoming united and self-supporting, but the 
Christian Church is never merely a national institution, 
but an international brotherhood; if no country today 
can be said to be truly independent, the Church is cer¬ 
tainly not, and docs not try to be. Many Missions have 
been trying lor years to get their properties transferred to 
the Indian Church, but the legal costs are prohibitive. 

The recommendations of the Report arc in the direc¬ 
tion of making India a Police State or a onc-Rcligion 
State, with no religious freedom or religious unity, but 
we are fortunately able to agree with one of the recom¬ 
mendations, viz., that “no foreigner should be allowed to 
function., unless he has given a declaration in writing 
that he will not take part in politics." (But what is “poli¬ 
tics"?) Medical and educational work are hardly ever the 
direct means of making converts, but rather, expressions 
of the Christian spirit, the outflow of Christian compassion. 
The Conscience Clause is already Law, and certainly 
ought to be enforced not only in Christian, but also in 
non-Christian schools. But will the) authors of the Report 
explain why even today non-Christians often prefer strug¬ 
gling Christian to well-endowed non-Christian schools? Or 
w T hy non-Christian patients tend to prefer poorly-equipped 
Christian to well-equipped non-Christian hospitals? The 
resources of the wealthiest Mission are nothing compared 
to the resources of the State and the inducements it offers 
and today it requires real sacrifice and courage even for a 
Harijan to accept the Christian Faith. The withdrawal ol 
missionaries would spell a greater loss to India than to 
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the Church, which is being Indianised. It would be folly 
to cut off the nose in order to spite the face! 

We note that the Committee was appointed as early 
as April 14, 1954. The Committee appears to have labour¬ 
ed long, and to have brought forth—a serpent! We are 
forcibly reminded that, when Nazi Germany was headed 
for an economic crash, Hitler hit on the idea of an anti- 
Semitic drive, in order to distract the attention of the 
Germans. Is all well with Madhya Pradesh? 

( 77 /e Weekly Mail 29-7-1956) 



Niyogi Committee findings “ exaggerated ” 
U. N. Draft Report 


A. KRISHNASWAMI’S TRIBUTE TO WORK OF MISSIONARIES 

A U.N. draft report released here, described as “exag- 
^ gerated” and “overstepping the bounds of propriety 
and national interest” the report of the Niyogi Committee 
which inquired into the activities of Christian missiona¬ 
ries in Madhya Pradesh. 

“Even if the instances mentioned in the Committee’s 
report had been substantiated, the U.N. draft report said, 
“they would not have justified the Committee in arriving 
at the conclusion that foreign missionaries pursued acti¬ 
vities of an undesirable character”. 

The report which has been drafted by Dr. A. Krishna- 
swami, M.P., forms a world wide study of discrimination 
in the matter of religious rights and practices, and is to 
be submitted to the U.N. Sub-Commission on the preven¬ 
tion of discrimination and protection of minorities. 

This task was entrusted to Dr. Krishnasv/ami, as spe¬ 
cial Rapporteur, by the ninth session of the Sub-Commis¬ 
sion. Reports relating to 30 countries and information 
given by a large number of non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions went into the drafting of the report. 

In discussing discrimination against minority religions. 
Dr. Krishnaswami said “a particular problem may arise 
when people consider educational activities, such as the 
maintenance of orphanages or schools by missionaries, to 
be a form of propagation. 

“It is often argued that children have to be protected 
against possible conversions which would not be entirely 
free. This argument has been invoked in several countries, 
if not for an outright ban on educational institutions run 
by missionaries, at least for a limitation upon their edu¬ 
cational work such as a prohibition against their impart¬ 
ing religious education to children who do not belong to 
their faith.” 

“Such limitation is normally considered to be a legiti- 
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mate one, as long as it does not over-ride the prior right 
of parents to request such education for their children. 

“However, in fairness to missionaries, it should be 
pointed out that they have achieved remarkable results 
m many parts of the world where children would not 
otherwise have been educated/* 

He said similar arguments have been adduced against 
certain humanitarian aspects of missionary work, such as 
the running of hospitals, dispensaries or workshops, or 
distribution of food and clothing. 

“It has sometimes been argued that advantages pro¬ 
cured through educational or humanitarian work consti¬ 
tutes a material inducement to people to change their re¬ 
ligion or beliefs. While it may be true that the material 
advantages in certain isolated cases have amounted to 
outright bribes to induce members of the less-fortunately 
placed sections of society to change their faith, it would 
certainly be improper to generalise from a few instances. 

“That fears of undue influence being exercised are 
sometimes exaggerated may be seen from the experience 
of several countries. 

“To cite a single example, the Niyogi Committee re¬ 
ported that undesirable pressure was being exerted by 
missionaries in certain parts of India/' But it had been 
found that the examples of unfair conversion given by 
the Committee were not proved. 

He said: “The Committee’s analysis of missionary acti¬ 
vities and its recommendations provoked outspoken criti¬ 
cism not only from members of the Christian Faith, but 
from members of other Faiths as well. 

“The consensus of opinion in India has been, and is, 
opposed to drawing up a Bill of Indictment against mis¬ 
sionaries, and it was, thereore, not surprising to find res¬ 
ponsible men belonging to different political schools of 
thought criticising the Niyogi report not only for erring 
in its presentation of facts, but also for over-stepping the 
bounds of propriety and national interests in attempting 
to reverse the general trend in favour of a broad-basea 
freedom/' 

The raporteur said while considerations of freedom to 
propagate applied to all missionary work, “they may ac¬ 
quire a special meaning when missionaries come from 
abroad* 
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“A missionary may be motivated by the best of inten¬ 
tions. None the less, he can be a victim of past grievances 
accumulated during the colonial period when missionaries 
were often the fore-runners of the Colonisers. 

“The State cannot, of course, entirely disregard the 
feelings of the local population. 

He said that in a multi-religious society certain limita¬ 
tions on manifestations of religious activity “are some¬ 
times necessary in order to reconcile the interests of dif¬ 
ferent groups, notably minorities and the majority. 

“The very purpose of such a limitation ought to be to 
ensure a greater totality of freedom for society as a whole, 
and not to sacrifice minorities on the altar of the majo¬ 
rity/’ 

Giving India as an example, he said with the adoption 
of the Constitution of 1950, “untouchability has been 
abolished. When irrational religious practices arc in con¬ 
flict with the basic right of a minority, it is the former 
that have had to give way. Thus, the limitations by the 
State on religious practices have increased the totality ot 
freedom for Indian society. 

He added: “The attitude towards missionaries will be 
determined not only in the light of their own conduct, 
but also in the light of the conduct of the country to which 
they belong. Exceptional measures curtailing, or even pro¬ 
hibiting, missionary activity in the country as a whole, 
or in certain regions such as Frontier Areas, would be 
considered justified in periods of acute international ten¬ 
sion. This would not be evidence of a specific hostility to¬ 
wards missionary* work but of a general attitude towards 
foreigners or towards citizens of the particular foreign 
country/* 


(The Mail, Nov. 16, 1956.) 



The Place, Function and Training of 
the Future Missionary 

REV. ARTHUR JOHN, 

Chairman. 

Report by the Missionary Personnel Committee, W.A.C. 
Madras Diocese, February 22, 1955. 


HTHE basic call to missionary service remains what it 
x has always been, the inner compulsion of Christ, 
giving birth to an irresistable sense of mission /’ says the 
Tambaram statement. It is primarily a response of an 
individual to God’s call. Being so, we humbly recognise 
the divine clement in this transaction and what sugges¬ 
tions and recommendations are made for future selection 
of missionaries are made in a spirit of prayer with the 
hope that we are falling in line with the divine purposes 
for the Church in South India and its evangelistic task. 

It is needless to point out that the present conditions 
in South India are so radically different, both in the poli¬ 
tical and social set up, and in the life of the younger 
Churches to those faced by the former missionaries, that 
some equally radical adjustments in the outlook and atti¬ 
tude of future missionaries seem to be necessary. With 
this change to political independence and its concomitant 
result of increased national consciousness, missionaries who 
in the past in many cases took their cue from the then 
British Government in holding positions of power and in 
the style of living, (in some cases justifiably with beneficial 
results), should come prepared to face humbler situations 
in the capacity of a colleague or a servant. Socially, India 
has become fully conscious of her own social wrongs such 
as untouchability, caste distinction, etc., in regard to which 
the past missionary had so much to do in pricking the 
conscience of the country that a resurgent Hinduism re¬ 
sents being reminded of her blots. In the sphere of the 
Church, with the achievement of Church union and estal> 
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lishment of the Church of South India, in spite of many 
failings and uncertainties, there is such an intensified con¬ 
sciousness of the oneness of the Christian community that 
any future missionary who is coming to South India has 
to shed any particular denominational bias. The present 
day conditions in India, as well as expediency, make it 
necessary that ordained missionaries come to India well 
equipped to meet both educational and evangelistic needs. 
Though sympathetic consideration will be given to indi¬ 
vidual desire and particular aptitude, missionaries should 
be made to understand that their work and assignment 
will be determined by the Church on the field. 


Future Function of the Missionary 

i. To be a colleague and friendly helper in the up¬ 
building of the life of the Churches ; 

By enriching their spiritual life, especially through 
Bible teaching, evangelistic work and use of means lor 
spiritual discipline; 

By helping to train leaders for the varied ministry oi 
Churches; 

By rendering special service in medical and educational 
work and social reconstruction programmes in rural 
areas; 

By fostering the concern within the Churches for the 
expansion of the Gospel into unoccupied areas; 

By standing against the tide of modern secularistic 
and materialistic civilization; 

By protesting strongly against class and racial discri¬ 
minations; 

By discovering and following new lines of approach 
to the non-Christian people in whose midst the Churches 
are set; e.g., concern for lepers, chronic invalids, unemploy¬ 
ed and frustrated people in danger of communistic pro¬ 
paganda. 

2. To embody and transmit the experience of the uni • 
versal Church. To this end, he should be familiar with 
Church history and quick to guide and offer advice when 
false emphases and heresies arise parallel to those in past 
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Church history. The day of the younger Churches is in 
many respects a repetition of the history of the Early 
Church. 


Qualifications of the Missionary 

1. He must be marked for his Christian love and humi¬ 
lity which shows its willingness to learn from others and 
take suggestions especially from Indians; also a growing 
Christian experience to save and to be saved. 

2. The ability to be a willing colleague, free from a 
sense of racial, cultural or spiritual superiority and deno¬ 
minational narrowness. 

3. Sensitive appreciation and understanding of the 
aspiration of Indians, their culture and their customs and 
traditions. 

4. He should be able to effect close identification with 
the people whom he seeks to serve. Simple living, with no 
striking disparity in material standards that might accen¬ 
tuate differences between himself and Indian colleagues 
of equal standing. 

5. He should have more than an average linguistic 
ability to master the language of the people amongst whom 
he works. 

6. He should ever be ready to be on the move as 
evangelistic* needs call him, even prepared to live in vil¬ 
lage surroundings. 

7. He should be prepared to recognise as service, tasks 
which may appear routine and humdrum. 

Recommendations 

1. That the Board be requested to ascertain that in¬ 
tending candidates fulfil most of the general qualifications 
noted above by receiving reports regarding them from 
suitable authorities or persons or by direct observation. 

2. That arrangements are made whereby they will 
acquire adequate information regarding Indian back¬ 
ground and history, tenets of Hinduism and Mohammedan 
nism, before leaving for India. 

10 
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3. That they receive a thorough education in Church 
history. 

4. That after coming to India, opportunities be devised 
for new missionaries to live in close association with Chris¬ 
tian nationals as in ashrams or places like theological 
colleges. 

5. That the Board adopt the practice of requiring 
missionaries, at least on their first furlough, to take ample 
time for special study which seems essential in the light of 
the experience on the field. 

6 . The Church in South India would welcome mission¬ 
aries of races other than those now usually sent to them. 



9 Important Resolutions of 
The South Andhra Lutheran Church 

February , 1957 . 

REV. LEONARD SCHULTZ, 

Secretary, Andhra Lutheran Conference. 

A S representatives of the South Andhra Lutheran 
^ Church and the Andhra Lutheran Conference, we 
give thanks to God for the manner in which He has led 
us and for the courage He has given us to come to the 
decisions which we now present to the Home Board for 
final decision and implementation. 

In our common task, the aims of the Church and Con¬ 
ference are one. In order to realise these aims—a truly 
self-supporting, self-propagating and self-governing Church 
—the South Andhra Lutheran Church and the Andhra 
Lutheran Conference, after much prayerful thought, agree 
that the following steps are necessary; and we present 
them to the Board of Foreign Missions of the American 
Lutheran Church for final decision and implementation. 
We are confident that we have had the leading of the Lord 
in this work, and we trust that He will lead the Home 
Board even as He has led us. 

The necessary steps to realize our aims are; 

I. Discontinuation of all Budgeted Subsidy 

Budgeted subsidy to the S.A.L.C. should be discon¬ 
tinued by 1970. This is to be reduced each year by 8 1 |s% 
until 1965, based on the 1958 subsidy request, and 20% 
per year from then onwards, based on the 1965 subsidy, 
until the end of 1969 when the system of budgeted sub¬ 
sidy will be discontinued. 

2* Educational Fund for Secondary Institutions only 

In order to help the needy and worthy youth of the 
Church, we request the Home Board to make available 
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from beneficiary sources, not as a regular part of the bud¬ 
get of the American Lutheran Church, Rs. 52,000 per 
year for as long as the S.A.L.C. needs the funds for this 
purpose after 1970. In the meantime, the S.A.L.C. will 
reduce the amount of subsidy now being received for this 
purpose. The S.A.L.C. thinks that Rs. 52,000 will definite¬ 
ly be needed, and this goal is subject to review in 1965 
This Educational Fund is for secondary educational insti¬ 
tutions and boardings of the S.A.L.C. only. 

We further request the Home Board to make available 
by 1965 the amounts which Government is very likely to 
require as endowments for our secondary schools now that 
the managements of these schools has been transferred 
from the Conference to the S.A.L.C. Since these schools 
were established a long time ago and have had a record ot 
dependability as far as financial resources is concerned, 
the Government, even though it asked for endowment 
funds, did not press for them. Now that the institutions 
have been or are being transferred to the S.A.L.C., a rela¬ 
tively new organization as compared to-the mission, it is 
most likely that the Government will demand these funds, 
even as it did in the case of the Vacadu High School. 

3. Charity Fund for Medical work 

We request the Home Board to make available a Cha¬ 
rity Fund of Rs. 30,000 per year for the K.L. Hospital, 
Renigunta. This fund will be used to give necessary treat¬ 
ment to needy persons. The subsidy being received by the 
hospital at the present time will be reduced until it rea¬ 
ches the point of Rs. 30,000, the amount of the Charity 
Fund requested, and will receive no budgeted subsidy 
thereafter. We request the Home Board to continue the 
support of the Kruppapallc Leprosy Hospital as a work 
of charity. This Charity Fund (in addition to the Rs. 
30,000 for K. L. Hospital), along with any grants avail¬ 
able from Government, will be necessary to run this sore¬ 
ly needed institution. 

We request the Home Board for a sick fund for the 
aid of those persons who need, but cannot afford, treat¬ 
ment outside of hospitals owned or operated by the 
S.A.L.C. or AXG 
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4. Special Projects Fund 

We request the Home Board to approve the refunding 
to the S.A.L.C. for special projects, geared for the nur¬ 
ture and growth of the Church, 75% of the amount of 
each year’s cut in budgeted subsidy. Any cut in the sub¬ 
sidy request for 1958 will be refunded for special new 
projects to the S.A.L.C. These refunds will be available 
to the S.A.L.C. on the request of the S.A.L.C. 

5. Dissolution of the Andhra Lutheran Conference 

Since all of the aims and purposes of the Andhra 
Lutheran Conference, according to its constitution, will 
be fulfilled upon the completion of the Five-Year Plan, 
the purpose of the Conference will no longer exist. There¬ 
fore, “in order to facilitate the working of the foreign 
missionary personnel in, with and under the S.A.L.C., 
and to help such personnel to identify themselves as com¬ 
pletely as possible with the S.A.L.C., we request the per¬ 
mission of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Ameri¬ 
can Lutheran Church to dissolve the Andhra Lutheran 
Conference as a registered company inasmuch as the ob¬ 
jects of the constitution of the Andhra Lutheran Confer¬ 
ence will have become obsolete upon the completion of 
the five-year plan.” (cf. Conf. plan p. 8, para. 5). 

6. Discontinuation of Subsidy for the Support of Evangelism 

In the future the emphasis is to be placed on the ser¬ 
vices of voluntary lay workers, the training of these work¬ 
ers to be provided for. We consider it necessary and advis¬ 
able to give a severance allowance to catechists. For cate¬ 
chists retiring before December 31, 1957, this will be one 
year's higher elementary scale plus dearness allowance. 
For those retiring in each succeeding year, the scale will 
be cut by i|8th until those retiring in 1965 will not re¬ 
ceive an allowance. In addition to the above severance 
allowance, the Church's contribution to the M.P.F. for 
the period of time from voluntary retirement to the time 
when they would have retired at the age of 60, is to be 
paid to the catechist when he retires under the above pro¬ 
gramme. The usual retirement bonus will be given in 
addition to the above, 
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7. Elementary Schools 

All elementary schools which the S.A.L.C. cannot 
support with Indian funds will he transferred to the Gov¬ 
ernment, panchayats or individuals. Severance allowance 
for Christian teachers to be given: two months' salary for 
service of ten years or more in the Church, and one 
month's salary for five to ten years of service. This is a 
bonus given to them for the satisfactory services they have 
rendered to the Church. 

8. Property Transfer 

Property is to be registered in the name of the S.A.L.C. 
in the first instance., any property not useful to the 
Church is to be disposed of, proceeds to be kept on fixed 
deposit for use in times of emergency. 

9. Specific Call to Missionaries 

Missionaries should be called by the S.A.L.C. for sped* 
fic work. 
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